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IX. 


A FURTHER EXPLANATION OF THE SVU- 
PERNATURAL ORDER. 


Ir has been already remarked, that 
the Incarnation is a more profound and 
inscrutable mystery than even the 
Trinity. The reason is that the trin- 
ity is a necessary truth, included in 
the very idea of God as most sim- 
ple being and most pure act. The 
incarnation is not a truth necessary 
in itself, but only necessary on the 
supposition that it has been decreed 
by God. The trinity of persons pro- 
ceeds from a necessity of nature in 
God, the incarnation from an act of 
free will. But the acts of the divine 
free will are more mysterious apd in- 
explicable than those which proceed 
from necessity of nature. 

Without revelation the incarnation 
would be inconceivable, and even 
when it is disclosed by revelation, the 
analogies by which it can be illustrated 
are faint and imperfect. The union 
between soul and body in animal na- 
ture and between the animal and spir- 
itual nature in man furnish the only 
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analogies of anything like a hypo- 
static union in the natural world. But 
these analogies do not illustrate the 
dark point in the mystery, to wit: the 
union of two intelligent natures in one 
subsistence, or one common personal 
principle of imputability to which the 
acts of both are referrible. We have 
but little difficulty in apprehending 
that acts proceeding from two distinct 
natures in man, the animal and the 
spiritual, should be referred to one 
principle of imputability or one per- 
sonality. These acts are so very distinct 
and different from each other, that 
they evidently have no tendency to 
become blended or confused, by the 
absorption of one nature into the other. 
But if we should try to conceive of a 
hypostatic union between the angelic 
and human natures in one person, it 
would be impossible to avoid imagin- 
ing that one intelligent nature would 
be absorbed in the other. If there is 
but one principle of imputability, how 
can there be two distinct intelligent 
voluntary operations? Our opinion 
is, that a union of this kind between 
two finite natures is impossible. The 
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possibility of assuming a distinct in- 
telligent nature must then belong to a 
divine person only, and be included 
in the infinitude of the divine essence. 
The difficulty of understanding it lies 
then in the incomprehensibility of the 
divine essence. We apprehend noth- 
ing in the divine essence distinctly, 
except that which is apprehensible 
through the analogy which created 
essences bear to it. Evidently that in 
the divine essence which renders it 
totally dissimilar from all created es- 
sences cannot be represented by a 
similitude in created essences. And 
as the divine essence subsisting in the 
second person renders it capable of 
assuming human nature by an attri- 
bute which renders it totally dissimi- 
lar from all finite personality, there 
can be no analogy to it in finite 
things. In order to understand this 
it is necessary to recall to mind a 
principle laid down by St. Thomas, 
that we cannot affirm anything, 
whether being, intelligence, will, per- 
sonality, er whatever other term of 
thought we may propose, of God and 
a creature, univocally, that is, in the 
same identical sense. The essence of 
God differs as really from the spir- 
itual essence of angels and human 
souls as it does from the essence of 
animal souls and o fmatter. We appre- 
hend what the intelligence and the will 
of God are only through the analogy 
of human intelligence and will, in a 
most imperfect and inadequate man- 
ner. In themselves they are incom- 
prehensible to the human understand- 
ing. In the very essence of God as 
incomprehensible, or super-intelligible, 
is situated that capacity of being the 
personality of created intelligent na- 
ture which constitutes the mystery of 
the hypostatic union. The only analogy 
therefore in created things which is ap- 
preciable by the human mind, is an 
analogy derived from the union of na- 
tures whose difference is intelligible to 
us,as the spiritualand animal. This 
analogy enables us to understand that 
the divine and human natures, not 
being intelligent natures in a univo- 
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cal sense, but being dissimilar not only 
in degree of intelligence but in the 
very essence of intelligence, are ca- 
pable of union in one personality, 
There is no analogy, however, which 
enables us to understand what this 
difference is, because it would be a 
contradiction in terms to suppose in 
the creature any analogy to that 
which is above all analogies and is 
peculiar to the divine nature as divine. 
The utmost that reason can do is to 
apprehend, when the mystery of the 
incarnation is proposed by revela- 
tion, that the incomprehensibility of 
the divine essence renders it impossi- 
ble to judge that it cannot be hypo- 
statically united to a created intelli- 
gent nature, and that it increases our 
ecnception of its infinitude or pleni- 
tude of being to suppose that a divine 
person can terminate a created nature 
as well as the nature which is self- 
existing. All that reason can do then 
is to demonstrate, after the mystery of 
the incarnation is proposed, that the 
impossibility of the incarnation can- 
not be demonstrated on the principles 
of reason, and that it is therefore 
credible on the authority of revela- 
tion; and, by the illumination of 
faith, to apprehend a certain degree 
of probability or verisimilitude in the 
mystery itself. 

- Once established, however, as a dog- 
ma or fundamental principle in theolo- 
gy, its reason and fitness in reference 
to the final cause of the universe, the 
harmony of all other facts and doctrines 
with it, and the grandeur which it 
gives to the divine economy, can be 
conclusively and abundantly proved by 
rational arguments. 

We know that it must be fitting and 
worthy of the divine majesty to de- 
cree the incarnation, because he has 
done it. But we can also see that itis 
so, and why. We can see that it be- 
fits Almighty God to exhaust his om- 
nipotence in producing a work which is 
the masterpiece of his intelligence and 
the equivalent of the archetype con- 
tained in his Word. To show his royal 
magnificence in bestowing the greatest 
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possible boon on created nature. To 
pour forth his love in such a manner as 
to astound the inteJligence of his ra- 
tional creatures, by communicating all 
that is contained in filiation and the 
procession of the Spirit, so far as that 
is in itself possible. ‘To glorify and 
deify the creature, by raising it-as 
nearly as possible to an equality with 
himself in knowledge and beatitude. 

The reason for selecting the human 
rather than the angelic nature for the 
hypostatic union is obvious from all 
that has preceded. Human nature is 
a microcosm, in which all grades of 
existence are summed up and repre- 
sented. In taking human nature the 
Word assumes all created nature, 
from the lowest to the highest. For, 
although the angelic nature is superior 
to the human, it is only superior to it 
in certain respects, and not as a ra- 
tional essence. Moreover, this supe- 
riority is in part only temporary, en- 
during while the human nature is in 
the process of explication ; and as to 
the rest, the inferiority of the human 
nature is counterbalanced by the super- 
natural elevation given to it in the hy- 
postatic union, which raises the natur- 
al, human operation of the soul of our 
Lord Jesus Christ far above that of 
the angelic nature. Although, there- 
fore, in the 
tural order of existence, the angelic na- 
ture is above the human, it is subor- 
dinated to it in the supernatural order, 
or the order of the incarnation, and in 
relation to the final cause. For it is 
through the human nature united to the 
divine nature in the person of the 
Word that the angelic nature com- 
pletes its return to God and union 
with him. 

The elevation of created nature to 
the hypostatic union with God in the 
person of the Word introduces an en- 
tirely new principle of life into the in- 
telligent universe. Hitherto, we have 
considered in the creative act a regular 
gradation in the nature of created ex- 
istences, from the lowest to the highest. 
Each grade is determined to a certain 
participation in being superior in in- 


series of grades in the na-_ 
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tensity to that of the one below it, and 
to a mode of activity corresponding to 
its essence. ‘There can be no grade of 
existence in its essence superior to the 
rational or intelligent nature, which is 
created in the similitude of that which 
is highest in the divine essence. No 
doubt, the specific and minor grades 
included under the universal generic 
grade of rationality might be indefi- 
nitely multiplied. As the angels differ 
from man, and the various orders of 
the angelic hierarchy differ from each 
other, so God might continue to create 
ad infinitum new individuals or new 
species, each differing from all others, 
and all arranged in an ascending series, 
in which each grade should be superior 
in certain particulars to all below it. 
It is evidently possible that a created 
intelligence should be made to progress 
from the lowest stage of development 
continuously and forever. Let us fix 


our thought upon the most distant 
and advanced limit in this progression 


which we are able to conceive. It is 
evident that God might have created an 
intelligent spirit in the beginning at 
that point, as the starting-point of his 
progression, and might have created at 
the same time other intelligent spirits 
at various distances from this point in 
a descending series. Suppose now 
that this is the case, and that the low- 
est in the scale progresses until he 
reaches the starting-point of the most 
advanced. The one who began at this 
advanced point will have progressed 
meanwhile to another point equally 
distant, and will preserve his relative 
superiority. But even at this point, 
God might have created him at first, 
with another series of intervening 
grades at all the intermediate points 
which he has passed over in his pro- 
gressive movement. We may carry on 
this process as long as we please, with- 
out ever coming to alimit at which we 
are obliged to stop. For the creation 
being of necessity limited, and the 
creative power of God unlimited, it is 
impossible to equalize the two terms, 
or to conceive of a creation which is 
equal to God as creator. Neverthe- 
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less, all possible grades of rationality 
are like and equal to each other as re- 
spects the essential propriety of ration- 
ality, and never rise to a grade which 
is essentially higher than that of ra- 
tional nature. The only difference 
possible is a difference in the mode in 
which the active force of the intellect 
is exercised, and in the number of ob- 
jects to which it is applicable, or some 
other specific quality of the same kind. 
Whatever may be the increase which 
rational nature can be supposed to re- 
ceive, it is only the evolution of the 
essential principle which constitutes it 
rational, and is therefore common to 
all species and individuals of the ra- 
tional order. Although, therefore, God 
cannot create a spirit so perfect that 
it cannot be conceived to be more per- 
fect in certain particulars, yet it is 
nevertheless true that God cannot 
create anything which is generically 
more perfect than spirit or intelligent 
substance. From this it follows as a 
necessary consequence, that God can- 
not create a nature which by its es- 
sential principles demands its last 
complement of being in a divine 
person, or naturally exists in a hy- 
postatic union with the divine na- 
ture. For rational nature, which is 
the highest created genus, and the 
nearest possible to the nature of God, 
—“Ipsius enim et genus sumus,” *— 
developed to all eternity, would never 
rise above itself, or elicit an act which 
would cause it to terminate upon a di- 
vine person, and bring it into a hypo- 
static union with God. Produce a line, 
parallel to an infinite straight line, to 
infinity, and it will never meet it or 
come any nearer to it. The very es- 
sence of created spirit requires that it 
should be determined to a mode of ap- 
prehending God by an image reflected 
in the creation. The activity of the 
created intelligence must proceed for 
ever in this line, and has no tendency 
to coincide with the act of the divine 
intelligence in which God contemplates 
immediately his own essence. Increase 
as much as you will the perfection of 


* “ Bor we are also his offspring,” Acts xvii. 28. 
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the created image, it remains always 
infinitely distant from the uncreated, 
personal image of himself which the 
Father contemplates in the Word, and 
loves in the Holy Spirit, within the cir- 
cle of the blessed Trinity. It has been 
proved in a previous number that in- 
finite intelligence is identical with the 
infinite intelligible in God. If a being 
could be created which by its essence 
should be intelligent by the immediate 
vision of the divine essence, it would be 
intelligent iz se, and therefore possess 
within its own essence its immediate, 
intelligible object, which, by the terms 
of the supposition, is the divine essence. 
It would possess in itself sanctity, im- 
mutability, and beatitude. It would 
be, in other words, beatified precisely 
because existing, that is, incapable of 
existing in any defective state, and 
therefore incapable of error, sin, or 
suffering. And as, by the terms, it is 
what it is, by its essence, its essence 
and existence are identical; it is es- 
sentially most pure act, essentially ex- 
isting, therefore self-existent, necessary 
being, or identical with God. It is 
therefore impossible for God to create 
a rational nature which is constituted 
rational by the immediate intuition of 
the divine essence. For by the very 
terms it would be a creature and God 
at the same time. It would be one of 
the persons in the unity of the divine 
nature, and yet have a nature totally 
distinct. In the natural order, then, it 
is impossible that a created nature 
should either at its beginning, or in the 
progress of its evolution, demand as its 
due and necessary complement of being 
a divine personality. Personality is 
the last complement of rational nature. 
Divine nature demands divine person- 
ality. Finite nature demands finite 
personality. It is evident, therefore, 
that there cannot be a finite nature, 
however exalted, which cannot come to 
its complete evolution within its own 
essence, or which can explicate out of 
the contents of its being an act which 
necessarily terminates upon a divine 
person, so as to bring it into a hypo- 
static union with the divine nature. 
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Let us go back a little in the scale 
of being, in order to develop this prin- 
ciple more fully. Lifeless matter is 
capable of indefinite increase in its own 
order, but this increase has no ten- 
dency to elevate it to the grade of 
vegetative life. A new and different 
principle of organization must be intro- 
duced, in order to construct from its 
simple elements a vegetative form, as, 
for instance, a flower. So, also, the 
explication of vegetative, life has no 
tendency to generate a sentient prin- 
ciple. ‘The plant may go on producing 
foliage, flowering, germinating, and 
reproducing its species for ever, but its 
vital activity can never produce a sen- 
tient soul, or proceed to that degree of 
perfection that it requires a sentient 
soul as its last complement or the 
proper form of its organic life. Sup- 
pose a plant or flower to receive a 
sentient soul; this soul must be im- 
mediately created by God, and it would 
be the principle or form of a new life, 
which, in relation to the natural, vege- 
tative life of the flower, would be 
super-natural, elevating it to an order 
of life above that which constitutes it 
a flower. 

A sentient creature, as a dog ora 
bird, has no tendency to explicate from 
the constitutive principle of its animal 
soul intelligence, or to attain a state 
of existence in which an intelligent 
personality is due to it as its last com- 
plement. If the animal soul could 
have an intelligent personality, it must 
be by a hypostatic union with an intel- 
ligent nature distinct from itself, which 
would then become the suppositum, or 
principle of imputability to the animal 
nature. The animal would then be 
elevated to a state which would be 
super-natural, relatively to the animal 
nature, or entirely above the plane of 
its natural development. 

In like manner, the rational nature 
has no tendency or power to rise above 
itself, or to do more than explicate 
that principle which constitutes it ra- 
tional. If it is elevated to a higher 
order, it must be by a direct act of 
omnipotence, an immediate interven- 
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tion of the creator, producing in if an 
act which could never be produced by 
the explication of its rationality, even 
though it should progress to all eter- 
nity. This act is supernatural in the 
absolute sense. That is, it lies in an 
order above created nature as a tota- 
lity, and above all nature which might 
be created; supra omnem naturam 
creatam atque creabilem. 

It is beyond the power even of 
divine omnipotence to create a rational 
nature which, by its intrinsic, consti- 
tutive principle of intelligence, is affili- 
ated to the Father through the Holy 
Spirit. Such a nature would be equal 
to the Word, and another Word, and 
therefore equal to the Father, or, in 
other words, would be a divine nature 
although created; which is absurd. 


The Father can have but one Son, 
eternally begotten, not made; and the 
only possible way in which a created 
nature can be elevated to a strictly 
filial relation to the Father, is by a 


hypostatic union with the divine nature 
of the Son in one person, so that there 
is a communication of properties be- 
tween the two natures, and but one 
principle of imputability to which all 
the divine and human attributes and 
acts can be referred. This union can 
be effected only by a direct interven- 
tion of God, or by the Word assuming 
to himself a created nature. For ra- 
tional nature finds its last complement 
of personality, its subsistentia, or prin- 
ciple of imputability, within its own 
limits, which it never tends to tran- 
seend, even by infinite progression. 
The human nature individuated in the 
person of Jesus Christ, by its own 
intrinsic principles was capable of 
being completed in a finite personality, 
like every other individual human 
nature. The fact that the place of the 
human personality is supplied by a 
divine person, and the human nature 
thus completed only in the divine, is 
due to the direct, divine act of the 
Word, and is therefore supernatural. 
In this supernatural relation it becomes 
the recipient, so to speak, of the divine 
vital current, and participates in the 
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act in which the divine life is con- 
summated, which is the procession of 
the Son and Holy Spirit from the 
Father. This act consists radically 
and essentially in the immediate con- 
templation of the divine essence. 
Created intelligence, therefore, ele- 
vated to the hypostatic union, contem- 
plates the essence of God directly, 
without any intervening medium, by 
the immediate intuition or beatific vis- 
ion of God. 

Thus, in the incarnation, the crea- 
tion returns back to God and is united 
to him in the most perfect manner, by 
participating in the good of being in a 

yay sublime above all human concep- 
tion, exhausting even the infinite idea 
of God. Created intelligence is bea- 
tified, glorified, and deified. In Jesus 
Christ, man, in whose essence is in- 
cluded the equivalent of ali creation, 
and God meet in the unity of one 
person. The nature of God becomes 
the nature of man in the second per- 
son, who is truly man; and the nature 
of man becomes the nature of God in 
the same person, who is truly God. 
Creation, therefore, attains its final end 
and returns to God as final cause in the 
incarnation ; which is the most perfect 
work of God, the crown of the acts of 
his omnipotence, the summit of the 
creative act, the completion of all 
grades of existence, and the full reali- 
zation of the divine archetype. 

In Jesus Christ, the creative act is 
carried to the apex of possibility. In 
his human nature, therefore, he is the 
niost pre-eminent of all creatures, and 
surpasses them all, not only singly but 
collectively. He has the primogen- 
iture, and the dominion over all things, 
the entire universe of existences being 
subordinated to him. Nevertheless, 
his perfection is not completed merely 
by that which he possesses within the 
limits of his individual humanity. He 
is the summit of creation, the head of 
the intelligent universe, the link nearest 
to God in the chain of created exis- 
tences. The universe, therefore, by 
virtue of the principle of order and 
unity which pervades it, ought to com- 
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municate with him through a super. 
natural order, so that the gradation 
in the works of God may be regular 
and perfect. The chasm between ra- 
tional nature in its natural state and 
the same nature raised to the hypo- 
static union is too great, and demands 
to be filled up by some intermediate 
grades. Having taken created nature, 
which is by its very constitution adapt- 
ed to fellowship between individuals 
of the same kind; and, specifically, 
human nattre, which is constituted in 
relations of race and family, the Son 
of God ought, in all congruity, to have 
brethren and companions capable of 
sharing with him in beatitude and 
glory. Being specifically human and 
of one blood with all mankind, it is 
fitting that he should elevate his own 
race to a share in his glory. Being 
generically of the same intellectual 
nature with the angels, it is also fitting 
that he should elevate them to the 
same glory. This can only be done 
by granting them a participation in 
that supernatural order of intelligence 
and life which he possesses by virtue of 
the hypostatic union; that is, a parti- 
cipation in the immediate, beatific vis- 
ion of the divine essence. 

This supernatural order is denomi- 
nated the order of regeneration and 
grace. It is cognate with the order 
of the hypostatic union, but not iden- 
tical with it. The personality of the 
divine Word is communicated only to 
the individual human nature of Jesus 
Christ, who is not only the first-born 
but the only-begotten Son of God. 
God is incarnate in Christ alone. The 
union of his created substance with the 
divine substance, without any per- 
mixture or confusion, in one person, is 
something inscrutable to reason. The 
knowledge, sanctity, beatitude, and 
glory of his human nature are effects 
of this union, but are not it. These 
effects, which are due to the humanity 
of Christ as being the nature of a di- 
vine person, and are its rightful and 
necessary prerogatives, are communi- 
cable, as a matter of grace, to other 
individuals, personally distinct from 
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Christ. That is to say, sanctity, bea- 
titude, and glory do not require as the 
necessary condition of their communi- 
cability the communication of a divine 
personality, but are compatible with 
the existence of an indefinite number 
of distinct, finite personalities. All 
those rational creatures, however, who 
are the subjects of this communicated 
grace, are thereby assimilated to the 
Son of God, and made partakers of an 
adoptive sonship. This adoptive son- 
ship is an inchoate and imperfect state 
of co-filiation with the Son of God, 
which is completed and made perfect 
in the hypostatic union. The order of 
grace, therefore, though capable of 
subsisting without the incarnation, and 
not depending on it as a physical cause, 
can only subsist as an imperfect order, 
and cannot have in itself a metaphy- 
sical finality. The incarnation being 
absent, the universe does not attain an 
end metaphysically final, or actualise 
the perfection of the ideal archetype. 
The highest mode of the communi- 
cation of the good of being, the most 
perfect reproduction of the operation 
of God ad intra, in his operation ad 
extra, which the Father contemplates 
in the Word as possible, remains un- 
fulfilled. Those who hold, therefore, 
that the incarnation was not included 
in the original creative decree of God 
must maintain that in that decree God 
did not contemplate an end in creat- 
ing metaphysically final. They are 
obliged to suppose another decree log- 
ically subsequent to the first, by virtue 
of which the universe is brought to an 
end metaphysically final in order to 
repair the partial failure of the angelic 
nature and the total failure of human 
nature to attain the inferior, prefixed 
end of the first decree. Nevertheless, 
as the decrees of God are eternal, God 
always had in view, even on this hypo- 
thesis, the incarnation as the com- 
pletion of his creative act; and only 
took the occasion which the failure of 
his first plan through sin presented to 
introduce one more perfect. Billuart, 
therefore, as the interpreter of the 
Thomist school, maintains that God 
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revealed the incarnation to Adam be- 
fore his fall, though not the connection 
which the fulfilment of the divine pur- 
pose had with his sin as its conditio 
sine qua non. If this latter view is 
adopted, it cannot be held that the 
angelic and human natures were cre- 
ated and endowed with supernatural 
grace in the express view of the in- 
carnation, or that the angels hold, and 
that man originally held, the title to 
glorification from Jesus Christ as their 
head, and the meritorious cause of 
original grace. Nevertheless, as the 
incarnation introduces a new and 
higher order into the universe, elevat- 
ing it to an end metaphysically final 
of which it previously fell short, all 
angels and all creatures of every 
grade are subordinated to Jesus Christ, 
who is the head of the creation, re- 
uniting all things to the Father in his 
person. 

This explanation is made in defer- 
ence to the common opinion, although 
the author does not hold this opinion, 
and in order that those who do hold 
it may not feel themselves bound to 
reject the whole argument respecting 
the relation of the creative act to the 
incarnation. 

It is in regard to the doctrine of 
original grace, or the elevation of the 
rational nature to that supernatural 
order whose apex is the hypostatic 
union, that Catholic theology comes 
into an irreconcilable conflict with 
Pelagianism, Calvinism, and Jansen- 
ism. These three systems agree in 
denying the doctrine of original grace. 
They maintain that rational nature 
contains in its own constituent princi- 
ples the germ of development into 
the state which is the wtimatum of the 
creature, and the end for which God 
created it, and was bound to create it, 
if he created at all. They differ, 
however, fundamentally as to the 
principles actually constitutive of ra- 
tional nature. ‘The Pelagian takes 
human nature in its present condition 
as his type. The advocates of the 
other two systems take an ideal human 
nature, which has become essentially 
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corrupted by the fall, as their type. 
Therefore, the Pelagian says that hu- 
man nature, as it now is, has in itself 
the principle of perfectibility by the 
explication and development of its 
essence. But the Calvinist and Jan- 
senist say that human nature as it 
was first created, or as it is restored 
by grace to its primal condition, has 
the principle of perfectibility ; but as it 
now is in those who have not been 
restored by grace, is entirely destitute 
of it. The conception which these 
opponents of Catholic doctrine have 
of the entity of that highest ideal 
state to which rational nature is de- 
termined, varies as the ratio of their 
distance from the Catholic idea. 
Those who are nearest to it retain the 
conception of the beatific union with 
God, which fades away in those who 
recede farther, until it becomes chang- 
ed into a mere conception of an ideal- 
ised earthly felicity. 

The Catholic doctrine takes as its 
point of departure the postulate, that 
rational nature of itself is incapable 
of attaining or even initiating a move- 
ment towards that final end, which 
has been actually prefixed to it as its 
terminus. It needs, therefore, from 
the beginning, a superadded gift or 
grace, to place it in the plane of its 
destiny, which is supernatural, or 
above all that is possible to mere na- 
ture, explicated to any conceivable 
limit. At this point, however, two 
great schools of theology diverge 
from each other, each one of which is 
further subdivided as they proceed. 

The radical conception of one 
school is, that nature is in itself an in- 
complete thing, constituted in the order 
of its genesis in a merely inchoate 
capacity for receiving regeneration in 
the supernatural order. Remaining 
in the order of genesis, it is in a state 
of merely inchoate, undeveloped, inex- 
plicable existence, and therefore in- 
capable of attaining its destination. 
There is, therefore, no end for which 
God could create rational existence, 
except a supernatural end. Thenatural 
demands the supernatural, the order 
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of genesis demands the order of re- 
generation, and the wisdom and good- 
ness of God require him to bestow 
on all rational creatures the grace 
cognate to the beatific vision and en- 
abling them to attain it. 

The radical conception of the other 
school is, that rational nature, per se, 
requires only the explication and per- 
fection of its own constituent principles, 
and may be left to attain its finality 
in the purely natural order. The 
elevation of angels and men to the 
plane of a supernatural destiny was, 
therefore, a purely gratuitous conces- 
sion of the supreme goodness of God, 
in view, as some would add, of the 
merit of the incarnate Word. 

These different theories are en- 
tangled and interlaced with each 
other, and with many different and in- 
tricate questions related to them, in 
such a way as to make a thicket 
through which it is not easy to find a 
sure path. It is necessary, however, 
to try, or else to avoid the subject 
altogether. 

The obscurity of the whole question 
is situated in the relation of created 
intelligence to its object which con- 
stitutes it in the intelligent or rational 
order. It is evident that a created 
substance is constituted an intelligent 
principle by receiving potentiality to 
the act connoted by this relation of 
the subject to its object, and is expli- 
cated by the reduction of this poten- 
tiality into act. The end of intelligent 
spirit is to attain to its intelligible 
object, by the act of intelligence. In 
the foresight of this, the exposition of 
the relation between intelligence and 
the intelligible has been placed first 
in this discussion. 

It is agreed among all Catholic 
theologians: 1. That created intelli- 
gence can, by the explication of its 
own constitutive principles, attain to 
the knowledge of God as causa altis- 
sima ; or, that God is, per se, the ulti- 
mate object of reason. 2. That there 
is a mode of the relation of intelli- 
gence to its ultimate object, or to God, 
a permanent state of the intuition of 
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God, by a created spirit, called the in- 
tuitive, beatific vision of the divine 
essence, which can be attained only 
by a supernatural elevation and illu- 
mination of the intelligence. 

The point of difference among 
theologians relates to the identity or 
difference of the relations just noted. 
Is that relation which intelligence has 
per se to God, as its ultimate object, 
the relation which is completed by 
supernatural elevation, or not? If 
not, what is the distinction between 
them? Establish their identity, and 
you have established the theory which 
was mentioned in the first place above. 
Establish their difference, and you 
have established the second theory. 

If the first theory is established, 
rational creatures are tpso facto in a 
supernatural order. The natural 
order is merely the inchoation of the 
supernatural, cannot be completed 
without it, and cannot attain its end 
without a second immediate interven- 
tion of God, equal to the act of crea- 
tion, by which ‘God brings back to him- 
self, as final cause, the creature which 
proceeded from him as first cause. 
second act is regeneration; 
and creation, therefore, implies and 
demands regeneration. It follows 
from this, that reason is incapable of 
being developed or explicated by the 
mere concurrence of God with its 
principle of activity, or his concur- 
rence with second causes acting upon 
it, that is, by the continuance and con- 
summation of the creative, generative 
influx which originally gave it and 
other second causes existence. <A 
regenerative influx is necessary, in 
order to bring its latent capacity into 
action, and make it capable of con- 
templating its proper object, which is 
God, as seen by an intuitive vision. 

One great advantage of this theory 
is supposed to be, that it leaves the 
naturalists no ground to stand upon, 
by demonstrating the absolute neces- 
sity of the supernatural, that is, of 
revelation, grace, the church, ete. 
This presupposes that the theory can 
be demonstrated. If it cannot be, the 
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attempt to do too much recoils upon 
the one who makes it, and injures his 
cause. Beside this, it may be said 
that the proposed advantage can be as 
effectually secured by proving that the 
natural order is actually subordinated 
in the scheme of divine Providence, 
as it really exists, to a supernatural end, 
without professing to prove that it 
must be so necessarily. 

The great positive argument in 
favor of this hypothesis is, that rational 
nature necessarily seeks God as its 
ultimate object, and therefore longs 
for that clear, intellectual vision of 
him called the beatific. If this be 
true, the question is settled for ever. 
Those who seck to establish its truth 
state it under various forms. One 
way of stating it is, that reason seeks 
the universal, or the explanation of 
all particular effects, in the causa al- 
tissimo. This is the doctrine of St. 
Thomas. God is the causa altissima, 
the universal principle, and therefore 
reason seeks for God. 

Again, it is affirmed that there is a 
certain faculty of super-intelligence, 
which apprehends the super-intelligi- 
ble order of being, not positively, but 
negatively, by apprehending the limita- 
tion of everything intelligible. In- 
telligence is therefore sensible of a 
want, a vacuum, an aimless, objectless 
yearning for something unknown and 
unattainable; showing that God has 
created it for the purpose of satisfying 
this want, and filling this void, by 
bringing intelligence into relation to 
himself as its immediate object, in a 
supernatural mode. 

In a more popular mode, this same 
idea is presented under a countless 
variety of forms and expressions, in 
sermons, spiritual treatises, and poems, 
as a dissatisfaction of the soul with 
every kind of good attainable in this 
life, vague longing for an infinite and 
supreme good, a plaintive ery of hu- 
man nature for the beatitude of the 
intuitive vision of God. “ Irrequietum 
est cor nostrum donec requiescat in 
te”—* Our heart is unrestful until it 
finds repose in thee,” is the language 
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of St. Augustine, which is echoed and 
re-echoed on every side. 

These considerations are not without 
great weight; nevertheless, they do 
not appear to us sufficient to prove 
conclusively the hypothesis in support 
of which they are adduced, or to over- 
balance other weighty considerations 
on the opposite side. 

Reason seeks for the causa altissima, 
but it remains to be proved that it 
seeks for any other knowledge of it 
but that which is attainable by a mode 
connatural to the created spirit. 

Reason is conscious of its own 
limitation. But this does not prove 
that it aspires to transcend this limi- 
tation. Beatified spirits are conscious 
of their own limitation. Those who 
are in the lowest grade are aware of 
numerous grades above them, and the 
highest are aware of their inferiority 
to the exalted humanity of Jesus 
Christ, united to the divine nature in 
his person. All together, including 
Jesus Christ himself, as man, are 
aware of an infinite incomprelensi- 
bility in the divine nature. In the 
words of the greatest of all mystic 
theologians, St. John of the Cross: 
“They who know him most perfectly, 
perceive most clearly that he is infin- 
itely incomprehensible. To know 
God best, is to know he is incompre- 
hensible; for those who have the 
less clear vision do not perceive so 
distinctly as the others how greatly he 
transcends their vision.” * 

Beatified spirits do not feel any 
void within themselves, or any unsat- 
isfied longing for the comprehension 
of the super-intelligible. Neither do 
they aspire even to those degrees of 
clearer vision which are actually con- 
ceded to spirits of a higher order than 
their own. Why then should a ra- 
tional creature necessarily desire to 
transcend its own proper and connatu- 
ral mode of intelligence? The appre- 
hension of the super-intelligible shows 
that the intellect cannot be satisfied 
with a limitation of itself to a mere 


*Spiritual Canticle, stanza vii. Oblaté Ed. vol. 
ii, p. 44. 
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knowledge of second causes and the 
contingent—that it must think about 
God, and apprehend in some way the 
infinite, eternal, necessary being and 
attributes of the creator and first 
cause of all things. But it does not 
show that it must apprehend God in 
the most perfect way possible, much 
less in such a way that he does not 
remain always infinitely beyond its 
comprehension. 

The dissatisfaction of the human 
heart may proceed in great measure 
from the fact that God purposely dis- 
quiets it by withholding from it the 
good it naturally seeks, in order to 
compel it to seek for supernatural 
good. Another cause of it is, that 
most persons have committed so many 
sins themselves, and are so much 
involved in the consequences of the 
sins of others, that they cannot possess 
the full measure even of that natural 
enjoyment of which human nature is 
capable. That the human heart in its 
misery and unhappiness turns longing- 
ly toward the hope of a supreme beati- 
tude in the contemplation of God as he 
is revealed to the saints in heaven, may 
be owing to the fact that God, who pro- 
poses this beatitude to men, stirs up a 
longing for it in their souls by a super- 
natural grace. 

The question, therefore, reverts to 
this, as has been repeatedly said al- 
ready, What is the principle constitutive 
of the intelligent life and activity of a 
created spirit? When this principle 
is evolved into act, the created spirit 
fulfils its type, and realises its ideal per- 
fection in its own order. Now, ac- 
cording to the preliminary doctrine we 
have laid down, this is an active power 
to apprehend the image of God in the 
creation, or to contemplate a created 
image of God which is a finite simili- 
tude of the infinite, uncreated image 
of God, that is to say, the Word. Bea- 
tific contemplation is a contempla- 
tion of this infinite, uncreated image 
without any intervening medium. It 
is an intellectual operation of which 
God is both the object and the medium. 
It is not therefore the operation which 
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perfects created intelligence in its own 
proper order, but one which elevates it 
above that order, giving it a participa- 
tion in the divine intelligence itself. 
Created intelligence is perfected in its 
own proper order by its own natural 
operation ; and although the interven- 
tion of God is necessary in order to 
conduct it to that perfection, so that it is 
strictly true that a supernatural force 
is necessary to the initiation, explication, 
and consummation of the natural order 
of intelligence, yet this does not elevate 
it to a supernatural mode and state of 
activity in the strict and theological 
sense of the word. Created intelli- 
gence is perfected by the contempla- 
tion of the Creator through the crea- 
tion, and has no tendency or aspiration 
to rise any higher. True, it has an 
essential capacity to become the sub- 
ject of a divine operation elevating it to 
the immediate intuition of God, or it 
never could be so elevated. This is 
the really strong argument in favor of 
the hypothesis that God, if he creates 
at all, must create an intelligent order 
determined to the beatific union. It is 
equally strong in favor of the hypothe- 
sis, that he must complete his creative 
act in the incarnation, because created 
nature is essentially capable of the hy- 
postatic union. For what purpose is 
thisscapacity ? Does it not indicate a 
demand for the order of regeneration, 
and the completion of this order in the 
incarnation ?. It isnot our purpose to 
answer this question definitely, but to 
leave it open, as it has no practical 
bearing upon the result we are desirous 
of obtaining. Presupposing, however, 
that God determines to adopt the sys- 
tem of absolute optimism in creating, 
and to bring the universe to an end me- 
taphysically final, as he actually has 
determined to do, this question, as we 
have previously stated, must be an- 
swered in the affirmative. There is no 
metaphysical finality short of the hy- 
postatic union of the created with the 
uncreated nature, which alone is the 
adequate, objective externisation of the 
eternal idea in the mind of God. The 
metaphysical, generic perfection of the 
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universe demands the incarnation, with 
its appropriate concomitants. But this 
demand is satisfied by the elevation of 
one individual nature to the hypostatic 
union, and the communication of the 
privileges due to this elevated nature 
to one or more orders of intelligent 
creatures containing each an adequate 
number of individuals. It does not 
require the elevation of all intelligent 
orders or all individuals, but admits of 
a selection from the entire number of 
created intelligences of a certain pri- 
vileged class. It is only on the sup- 
position that God cannot give an intel- 
ligent nature its due perfection and fe- 
licity without conceding to it the beati- 
fic vision, that we are compelled to be- 
lieve that God cannot create intelligent 
spirits without giving them the oppor- 
tunity of attaining supernatural beati- 
tude. And it is merely this last sup- 
position against which we have been 
contending. 

The view we have taken, that ra- 
tional nature precisely as such is not 
necessarily created merely in order to 
become the subject of elevating grace, 
but may be determined to an end which 
does not require it to transcend its natur- 
alcondition, comports fully with the Ca- 
tholic dogma of sanctifying grace. The 
church teaches that affiliation to Gol 
by grace is a pure boon or favor gra- 
tuitously conferred by God according 
to his good pleasure and sovereign 
will. It is not due to nature, or a ne- 
cessary consequence of creation. The 
beginning, progress, and consummation 
of this adoptive filiation is from the 
grace of God, both in reference to an- 
gels and men. It was by grace that 
the angels and Adam were placed in 
the way of attaining the beatific vision, 
just as much as it is by grace that men 
are redeemed and saved since the fall. 
If rational nature cannot be explicated 
and brought to a term suitable for it, 
which satisfies all its exigencies, with- 
out this grace, it is not easy to see how 
it can be called a grace at all, since 
grace signifies gratuitous favor. Ra- 
ther it would be something due ta na- 
ture, which the goodness of God bound 
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him to confer when he had created it. 
It would be the mere complement of 
creation, and an essential part of the 
continuity of the creative act as much 
as the act of conservation, by virtue of 
which the soul is constituted immortal. 
In this case, it would be very difficult 
to reconcile the doctrine of original sin, 
and the doom of those who die in it be- 
fore the use of reason, with the justice 
and goodness of God. It would be 
difficult also to explain the whole series 
of doctrinal decisions which have ema- 
nated from the Holy See, and have 
been accepted by the universal church, 
in relation to the Jansenist errors, all of 
which easily harmonise with the view 
we have taken. 

Moreover, the plain dogmatic teach- 
ing of the church, that man, as he is 
now born, is “saltem negative aversa- 
tus a Deo,” “ atleast negatively averted 
from God,” and absolutely incapable of 
even the first movement of the will to 
turn back to him without prevenient 
grace, cannot be explained on the 
theory we are opposing without re- 
sorting to the notion of a positive de- 
pravation of human nature by the fall, 
a notion completely irreconcilable with 
rational principles. If rational nature 
as such is borne by a certain impetus 
toward God as possessed in the beatific 
vision, it will spring toward him of it- 
self and by its own intrinsic principles, 
as soon as he is extrinsically revealed 
to it, without grace. To say that it 
does so, is precisely the error of the 
Semipelagians which is condemned by 
the church. It is certain that it does 
not ; and therefore we must explain its 
inability to do so, either withthe Cal- 
vinists and Jansenists by maintaining 
that its intrinsic principles are totally 
perverted ‘and depraved, or by main- 
taining that rational nature, as such, is 
determined by its intrinsic impetus to 
an inferior mode of apprehending and 
loving God as its last end, which is be- 
low the plane of the supernatural. 

This view accords fully with the 
teachings of the great mystic writers, 
who are the most profound of all phi- 
losophers and theologians. They all 
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teach most distinctly, that when God 
leads a soul into a state of supernatural 
contemplation it has an almost uncon- 
querable repugnance and reluctance to 
follow him, and is thrown into an ob- 
secure night, in which it’undergoes un- 
told struggies and sufferings before ir 
can become fit for even that dim and 
imperfect light of contemplation which 
it is capable of receiving in this life. 
Why is it that the human soul turns 
toward the supernatural good only 
when excited, illuminated, and attract- 
ed by the grace of God, and even then 
with so much difficulty? Why does 
it so easily and of preference turn away 
from it, unless it is, that it naturally 
seeks to attain its object by a mode 
more connatural to its own intrinsic 
and constitutive principles ? 

The conclusion we draw is, that 
rational nature of itself is capable of 
attaining its proper perfection and 
felicity, without being elevated above 
its own order, by the mere explication 
of its rationality, and aspires no higher, 
but even prefers to remain where it 
is. The fact thatit is in a state which 
in comparison with the state of eleva- 
tion is merely inchoate existence, and 
is in potentia to a state not realised in 
actu, does not show that its felicity or 
the good order of the universe requires 
it to be elevated any higher, unless it 
is elected as a subject of elevating 
grace.* God alone is actus purissimus 
without any admixture of potentiality. 
The finite is always inchoate and po- 
tential, because finite. Its very nature 
implies what is called metaphysical 
evil, or a limitation of the possession 
of good in act. Every finite nature 
except that of the incarnate Word is 
limited, not only in respect to the in- 
finite, but also in respect to some other 
finite nature superior to itself. Its 
proper perfection consists in the pos- 
session of good, with that limitation 


* This does not mean that any human being is at 
liberty to choose to decline proffered grace. The 
human race en masse is elected to grace, and at 
least all those to whom the faith is proposed have 
the proffer of grace, with a precept to accept it. 
Moreover, God has not provided any order except 
the supernatural] for mankind in which the race can 
attain its proper perfection and felicity. 
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. which the will of God has prefixed to 
it as its term. The perfection and 
order of the universe, as a whole, are 
constituted by the subordination and 
harmony of all its parts in reference 
to the predetermined end. The indi- 
vidual felicity of a rational creature 
and his due relation to the final cause 
of the universe, do not require his 
being elevated to the utmost summit 
of existence of which he is capable, 
unless God has predetermined him to 
that place. The mere inert capacity 
of receiving an augmentation or eleva- 
tion of his intellectual and voluntary 
operation does not give him any ten- 
deney to exceed his actual limit, unless 
that inert capacity begins to be actual- 
ised, or unless the principle of a new 
development is implanted and vital- 
ised. The inert capacity of being 
united to the divine nature by the 
hypostatic union, is actualised only in 
Christ. If therefore, rational nature 
could not attain its proper end and 
completion without the utmost actuali- 
sation of its passive capacity, Christ 
alone would attain his final end. We 
nust certainly admit, however, that the 
blessed in heaven all attain their final 
end and a perfect beatitude, each one 
in hisown degree. We are not to un- 
derstand, therefore, that the relation 
of the creation to God as final cause 
consists solely and purely in the return 
of the creature to God in the most 
sublime manner possible, and that 
everything which exists is created 
solely as a means to that end. If this 
were so, the hypostatic union of the 
human to the divine nature in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ would be the sole 
terminus of the creative act, the only 
end préposed by God in creating. 
Nothing else could or would have been 
created, except as a means to that 
end. The rest of creation, however, 
cannot contribute to that end. The 
union of the human nature to the di- 
vine in Christ and its filiation to God, 
by which it is beatified, glorified, and 
deified, is completely fulfilled within 
itself; and the rest of creation adds 
nothing to it. If God had no other 
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end in view, in the reproduction of the 
immanent act within himself by a com- 
munication of himself ad extra, except 
the hypostatic union, he would have 
created only one perfect nature for 
that purpose. The beatification and 
glorification of the adopted brethren of 
Christ must be therefore included in 
the end of creation. 

This is not all, however, that is in- 
cluded in it. The supernatural order 
includes in itself a natural order which 
is not absorbed into it, but which has 
its own distinct existence. Gratia 
supponit naturam, grace supposes na- 
ture, but does not supersede or ex- 
tinguish it. The inferior intellectual 
operations of our Lord are not super- 
seded by his beatific contemplation, 
nor do they contribute to its clearness 
of intuition. The operation of his 
animal soul—that is, of the principle 
within his rational soul which contains 
in an eminent mode all the perfection 
that is in a soul purely animal, and 
adapts his rational soul to be the form 
of a body—continues also, together with 
the activity of the senses and of the 
active bodily life. This operation 
does not conduce to the perfection of 
the act of beatific contemplation, which 
does not require the mediation of the 
The same is true of the in- 
ferior, natural operations of all beati- 
fied angels and men. If supernatural 
beatitude were the exclusive end of 
the creation, there would be no reason 
why these inferior operations should 
continue, any more than the exercise 
of faith, hope, patience, fortitude, or 
works of merit, which, being exclu- 
sively ordained as means for attaining 
beatitude, cease when the end is gain- 
ed. The beatific act would swallow 
up the entire activity of the beatified, 
and all inferior life would cease. For 
the same reason, all corporeal and ma- 
terial organization would be swept out 
of the way as a useless scaffolding, and 
only beatified spirits, exclusively occu- 
pied in the immediaie contemplation 
of God, would continue to exist for 
ever. : 

This is not so, however. The body 


senses. 
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is to rise again and live forever. The 
universe is to remain for ever, with all 
its various grades of existence, includ- 
ing even the lowest, or those which 
are purely material. ‘There is there- 
fore a natural order coexisting with 
the supernatural in a subordinate rela- 
tion to it—a minor and less principal 
part, but still an integral part of the 
divine, creative plan. There is a 
cognitio matutina and a cognitio ves- 
pertina, a matutinal and vesperal 
knowledge, in the blessed; the one 
being the immediate intuition of the 
trinity in unity, the other the mediate 
intuition of the idea or infinite arche- 
type of creation in God, through his 
creative act. There is a natural intel- 
lectual life in the angels, and a patural 
intellectual and physical life in man, 
in the beatific state. The natural 
order is preserved and perfected in the 
supernatural order, with all its beauty 
and felicity—with its science, virtue, 
love, friendship, and society. The ma- 
terial world is everlasting, together 
with the spiritual. All orders together 
make up the universe; and it is the 
whole complex of diverse and multi- 
tudinous existences which completely 
expresses the divine idea and fulfils the 
divine purpose of the creator. The 
metaphysical finality or apex of the 
creative act is in the incarnate Word, 
but the relation to the final cause ex- 
ists in everything, and is fulfilled in 
the universe as a totality, which em- 
braces in one harmonious plan all 
things that have been created, and 
culminates in Jesus Christ, through 
the hypostatic union of the divine and 
human natures in his person. 
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In this universe there may be an 
order of intelligent existences, touching 
at its lowest point the highest point of 
irrational existence, and at its highest 
point the lowest in the grade of the 
beatified spirits. ‘That inferior order 
of knowledge and felicity may exist 
distinctly and separately which exists 
conjointly with supernatural beatitude 
in the kingdom of heaven. The per- 
fection of the universe requires that 
there should be a beatified, glorified 
order at its summit. It may even be 
maintained that this consummation of 
created nature in the highest possible 
end is the only one which the divine 
wisdom could propose in creating. 
Yet this does not exclude the possi- 
bility of an inferior order of intelli- 
gence, upon which the grace elevating 
it to a supernatural state is not con- 
ferred. 

We are prepared, therefore, to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the nature 
and conditions of that grace, as a pure, 
gratuitous gift of God, conferred upon 
angels and upon the human race 
through his free and sovereign good- 
ness. From the point of view to 
which the previous reasoning has con- 
ducted us, the angels and mankind 
appear to us, not as mere species of 
rational creatures conducted by their 
creator along the path of rational de- 
velopment by natural law, but as the 
elect heirs of an entirely gratuitous 
inheritance of glory—candidates for a 
destiny entirely supernatural. The 
relation which they sustain to God 
in this supernatural scheme of grace 
will therefore be our topic next in 
order. 
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Waar magician pulls the string 
That uncurtains pretty Spring ? 
And the swallow with his wing 
Against the sky ? 
Who brings the branch its green, 
And the honey-bee a queen ? 
“5a at 5 ¢" 
Said April, “1?” 
“ Yes, “tis I.” 


What aérial artist limns 
Rock and cloud, with brush that dims 
Titian’s oils and Hogarth’s whims 
In shape and dye? 
What Florimel embowers 
Lawn and lake with arching flowers ? 
“Ts it 1?” 
Said bright July, 
~Tea, ‘Gs 1.” 


What good genii drop the grains 
Of brown sugar in the canes? 
Who fills up the apple’s veins 
With sweetened dew ? 
Who hangs the painted air 
With the grape and golden pear? 
Is it you, 
October? You? 
Yes, ’tis you. 


Who careering sweeps the plain, 
Scoffing at the violet’s pain, 
Echoing back and back again 

His wild halloo? 
Who makes the Yule-fire foam 
Round the happy hearth of home ? 

Is it you, 

December? You? 

Aye, ‘tis you. 
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COWARDICE AND COURAGE. 


SHAKESPEARE, the universal teach- 
er, who knew every phase of the 
heart, and touched every chord of 
feeling, has declareé aphoristically, 
speaking as Julius Cesar: 
“Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 

The valiant only taste of death but once, 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come.” 

Notwithstanding this, fear is one 
of the strongest impulses of our na- 
ture—fear of discovery, shame, or 
punishment when we have done 
wrong: fear of pain, danger, or 
death. Dr. Johnson said in conversa- 
tion: “ Fear is one of the passions of 
humanity of which it is impossible to 
divest it. You all remember that 
the Emperor Charles V., when he 
read upon the tomb of a Spanish 
nobleman, ‘ Here lies one who never 
knew fear, wittily observed, ‘Then 
he never snuffed a candie with his 
fingers.’” In opposition to this we 
may quote an anecdote told of Lord 
Howe, when in command of the Chan- 
nel Fleet. One night he was sud- 
denly awakened by an officer, who, 
in great trepidation, told him the 
ship was on fire close to the powder- 
room; the admiral coolly replied: 
“Tf it is 30, sir, we shall very soon 
know it.” Some minutes afterwards 
the lieutenant returned, and told his 
lordship he had no occasion to be 
afraid, tor the fire was extinguished. 
“Afraid!” replied Lord Howe, has- 
tily ; “ what do you mean by that, sir? 
I never was afraid in my life.” 

No emotions of the human frame 
are more opposite than cowardice 
and courage, each taken in its simple 
sense, yet both spring from the same 


sources—physical temperament and 
early training. We do not make our 
own nervous system, which is often 
grievously tampered with or perverted 
by silly, ill-conditioned nurses, ser- 
vants, and teachers, who frighten 
children with tales of bugbears, mon- 
sters, and hobgoblins, until they 
scream if left in the dark for a mo- 
ment, and dare not sleep in a room 
by themselves. Pillory or flogging 
at the cart’s tail would be too mild a 
punishment for those moral Thugs, 
who strangle wholesome feelings in 
the first dawn of their existence, and 
supply their place with baneful im- 
pressions, which, strongly implanted 
in early youth, grow and strengthen 
to a period of life when reason ought 
to subdue them, but frequently fails to 
do so. Viewed in this light, consti- 
tutional timidity is a misfgrtune rather 
than a crime, however coltemptible it 
may be considered; while mere ani- 
mal insensibility to danger, which 
readily calls for admiration, has no 
claim to rank as a virtue. We speak 
not here of the moral courage which 
may be engrafted on a nature origin- 
ally pusillanimous, by pride, education, 
or a sense of duty and station. Henry 
IV., of France, and Frederick the 
Great, of Prussia, are illustrious ex- 
amples of this victory of mind over 
matter. Both were instinctively afraid 
of danger, and both are recorded as 
evincing perfect self-possession and 
displaying prodigies of valor in many 
a hotly-contested field. Henry’s flesh 
quivered the first time he found him- 
self in action, although his heart was 
firm. “ Villanous nature, I will make 
thee ashamed of thyself!” he exclaim- 
ed, a3 he spurred his horse through a 
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breach before which the bravest veter- 
ans paused; and ever afterward the 
white plume was recognized as the 
rallying point of battle. Frederick 
turned from the field of Molwitz, and 
jeft his marshals to win the day with- 
out him; but it was his first and only 
moment of wavering through a life of 
hard campaigns. 

Some natures are so constant that 
no surprise can shake them. An in- 
stance occurs in the career of Crillon, 
called by distinction, “The Brave,’ 
in an army where all were valiant. 
He was stationed with a small detach- 
ment in a lone house. Some young 
officers, in the dead of night, raised a 
ery that the enemy were upon them, 
accompanied by loud shouts and the 
firing of musketry. - Crillon started 
from his bed, seized his sword, and 
rushed down-stairs in his shirt, calling 
on all to follow him and die at their 
posts like men. A burst of laughter be- 
hind arrested his steps, and he at 
once penetrated the joke. He reas- 
cended, and seizing one of the per- 
petrators roughly by the arm, exclaim- 
ed: * Young man, it is well for you 
that your trick failed. Had you 
thrown me off my guard, you would 
have been the first 1 should have sac- 
rificed to my lost honor. Take warn- 
ing, and deal in no such folly for the 
future.” 

Charles XII. was gifted from in- 
fancy with iron nerves. “ What is 
that noise?” he asked, as the balls 
whistled past him when landing in 
Denmark—a mere stripling, under a 
heavy fire. “The sound of the shot 
they fire at your majesty,” replied 
Marshal Renschild. “ Good!” said the 
king; “henceforth that shall be 
my music.” And so he made it, with 
little intermission, until the last and 
fatal bullet, whether fired by traitor or 
foe, which entered his brain, and fin- 
ished his wild career at Fredericshall, 
eighteen years later. 

Murat atid Lannes were the admit- 
ted paladins of the Imperial army ; 
yet both once came to a stand-still be- 
fore a battery which vomited forth 
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fire and death. “ Rascals!” muttered 
Napoleon, bitterly; “have I made 
you too rich?” Stung by the taunt, 
they rushed on, and the victory was 
gained. No epidemic is so contagious 
as a panic. When once caught, it 
expands with the velocity of an ignit- 
ed train. A celebrated case occurred 
in Henry the Eighth’s time, at the 
Battle of the Spurs, in 1513, so called 
because the defeated force fled with 
such haste that it was impossible for 
the best mounted cavaliers to over- 
take them. Thus the killed and 
wounded made but a poor figure. 
Then came Falkirk, in 1746, of which 
Horace Walpole said: “ The fighting 
lay in a small compass, the greater 
part of both armies running away.” 
Then the memorable “ Races of Cas- 
tlebar,” of which the less that is said 
the better; then the sawve qui peut 
of Waterloo; and though last, far 
from least, the pell-mell rout of Bull’s 
Run, which inaugurated the late 
American war. Livy records, and 
Sir William Napier quotes the anec- 
dote, that after a drawn battle a god, 
calling out in the night, declared that 
the Etruscans had lost one man more 
than the Romans! whereupon a panic 
fell on the former, and they abandoned 
the field to their adversaries, who 
gathered all the fruits of a real vic- 
tory. 

There are some who think they can 
face danger and death until the mo- 
ment of trial arrives, and then their 
nerves give way. In the biogra- 
phies of John Graham, Viscount of 
Dundee, we find it related that, during 
the civil wars of that period, a friend 
of his, a loyal and devoted partisan 
of the house of Stuart, like himself, 
committed his favorite son to his 
charge. “I give him to the king’s 
cause,” said the father; “take care 
that he does not dishonor his name 
and race. I depend on you to look 
after him.” In the first action, the 
unlucky youth exhibited undoubted 
symptoms of cowardice. Dundee 
took him aside and said: “The service 
in which we are engaged is desperate, 
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and requires desperate resolution on 
the part of all concerned in it. You 
have mistaken your trade. Go home, 
before worse happens.” The youth 
shed bitter tears, said it was a momen- 
tary weakness, implored for another 
‘trial, and promised to behave better 
the next time. Dundee relented. 
The next trial soon came, with the 
same result. Dundee rode up to the 
recreant, pistol in hand, and exclaim- 
ing, “ Your father’s son shall never die 
by the hands of the hangman,” shot 
him dead upon the spot. 

Experienced military authorities 
have delivered their opinion that of 
one hundred rank and file, taken indis- 
criminately—Alexanders at six-pence 
per diem, as Voltaire sneeringly de- 
signates them—one third are deter- 
mined daredevils, who will face any 
danger, and flinch from nothing; the 
next division are waverers, equally 
disposed to stand or run, and likely to 
be led either way by example ; while 
the residue are rank cowards. Dr. 
Johnson took a more unfavorable view. 
At a dinner at General Paoli’s, in 
1778, when fears of an invasion were 
circulated, Mr. John Spottiswoode, 
the solicitor, observed that Mr. Fraser, 
an engineer, who had recently visited 
Dunkirk, said the French had the 
same fears of us. “It is thus,” re- 
marked Dr. Johnson, “that mutual 
cowardice keeps us in peace. Were 
one half mankind brave, and one 
half cowards, the brave would be al- 
ways beating the cowards. Were all 
brave, they would lead a very uneasy 
life; all would be continually fighting ; 
but heing all cowards, we go on tolera- 
bly well.” 

It is difficult to invest with interest 
a quality so universally held in con- 
tempt as cowardice; yet Sir Walter 
Scott has succeeded in obtaining sym- 
pathy for Conachar, or Eachin Man, 
the young Highland chieftain, in the 
Fair Maid of Perth. ‘He evidently 
conceived the character con amore, 
and has elaborated it with skill and 
care. 

Montaigne observes of fear that it 
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is a surprisal of the heart upon the ap- 
prehension of approaching evil ; and if 
it reaches the degree of terror, and the 
evil seems impendent, the hair is raised 
on end, and the whole body put into 
horror and irembling. After this, if 
the passion continues, the spirits are 
thrown into confusion, so that they can- 
not execute their offices ; the usual suc- 
cors of reason fail, judgment is blind- 
ed, the powers of voluntary motion be- 
come weak, and the heart is insufficient 
to maintain the circulation of the blood, 
which, stopping and stagnating in the 
ventricles, causes fainting and swoon- 
ing, and sometimes sudden death. The 
quaint old essayist then illustrates by 
examples. He tells of a jester who 
had contrived to give his master, a 
petty: prince of Italy, a hearty ducking 
and a fright to boot, to cure him of an 
ague. The treatment succeeded ; but 
the autocrat, by way of retaliation, had 
his audacious physician tried for trea- 
son, and condemned to lose his head. 
The criminal was brought forth, the 
priest received bis confession, and 
the luckless buffoon knelt to prepare 
for the blow. Instead of wielding his 
axe, the executioner, as he had been 
instructed, threw a pitcher of water on 
the bare neck of the criminal. Here 
the jest was to have ended; but the 
shock was too great for poor Gonella, 
who was found dead on the block. 

Montaigne also says, that fear mani- 
fests its utmost power and effect when 
it throws men into a valiant despair, 
having before deprived them of all 
sense both of duty and honor. In the 
first great battle of the Romans against 
Hannibal, under the Consul Sempro- 
nius, a body of twenty thousand men 
that had taken flight, seeing no other 
escape for their cowardice, threw 
themselves headlong upon the great 
mass of their pursuing eneniies, which, 
with wonderful force and fury they 
charged, and cut a passage through, 
with a prodigious slaughter of the 
Carthaginians ; thus purchasing an ig- 
nominious retreat at the same price 
which might have won for them a glo- 
rious victory. 
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But if fear is a destructive, it also 
sometimes acts in an opposite sense. 
Dr. Thomas Bartoline tells us in his 
history of anatomy, that fear has been 
known to cure epilepsy, gout, and 
ague. He relates that a woman of 
condition, who was affected with the 
tertian ague, was so terrified by the 
explosion of a bomb, which was fired 
off during her fit, that she fainted away 
and was thought to be dead. “ Hav- 
ing then sent for me to see her,” he 
adds, “ and finding her pulse still pret- 
ty strong, I prescribed for her some 
slight cordials, and she soon recovered 
from her state of weakness without 
any appearance of fever, which had 
afterward no return.” 

Bartoline says again that a young 
lady who had a quartan ague for seve- 
ral months successively, was invited 
by some of her acquaintance to take an 
excursion on the water, with a view to 
dissipate the melancholy ideas occa- 
sioned by her illness; but they had 
scarcely got into the boat when it be- 
gan to sink, and all were terribly 
shocked with the dread of perishing. 
After escaping this danger, the patient 
found that the terror had cured her 
ailment, and she had no return of the 
ague. 

A third instance recorded by Barto- 
line is even more extraordinary than 
the two we have already named. <A 
man forty-two years of age, of a hot 
and moist constitution, subject to a 
colic, but the fits not violent, was 
seized one evening, about sunset, with 
an internal cold, though the weather 
on that day was unusually warm. 
Different medicines were administered 
to him, but without success. He died 
within eighteen or nineteen hours, 
without the least agitation or any of 
the convulsions that frequently ac- 
company the parting agony, so that 
he seemed to subside into a placid 
sleep. His friends requested Dr. 
Barioline to open his body, and it was 
found that he had died of a mortifica- 
tion of the punereus. He was a very 
fat subject, and what was surprising in 


so huge and corpulent a body, his bones 
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were as smailas those of a young girl, 
and his muscles extremely weak, thin, 
and membraneous rather than fleshy. 
While the doctor was making these ob- 
servations on the dissected corpse, a 
brother of the deceased, who had been 
absent for sixteen years, and was of 
the same size, constitution, and habit of 
body, entered the room suddenly and 
unexpectedly. He looked on the re- 
mains of his relative, heard the detail 
of the circumstances of his death, the 
cause of which he saw confirmed with 
his own eyes, and reasoned for some 
time calmly and sensibly on the mourn- 
ful event. All at once he became stu- 
pefied, speechless, and fell into a faint- 
ing fit, from which neither balsams nor 
stimulants, nor any of the remedies re- 
sorted to in such cases, could recover 
him. The opening of a vein was sug- 
gested, but this advice was not follow- 
ed. All present appeared as if para- 
lyzed with horror. The patient seem- 
ed to be without pulse or respiration, 
his limbs began to stiffen, and he was 
pronounced to be on the point of ex- 
piring. A sudden idea struck Barto- 
line, for which be says he could noi ac- 
count, but he said aloud, “ Let us re- 
compose the dead body and sew it up; 
in the meantime the other will be quite 
dead, and I will dissect him also.” The 
words were scarcely uttered when the 
gentleman supposed to be in articulo 
mortis started up from the sofa on 
which he had been laid, roared out 
with the lungs of a bull, snatched up 
his cloak, took to his heels, as if nothing 
had happened to him, and lived for 
many years after in an excellent state 
of health. 

Fear has been known to turn the 
hair in a single night from black to 
grey or white. This happened, amongst 
others, to Ludovico Sforza. The same 
is asserted of Queen Marie Antoinette, 
although not so suddenly, and, as 
some say, from grief, not fear. The 
Emperor Louis, of Bavaria, anno 1256, 
suspected his wife, Mary of Brabant, 
without just cause, condemned her, 
unheard, for adultery, and caused her 
chief lady-in-waiting, who was also 
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innocent, to be cast headlong from a 
tower, as a confederate in his dis- 
honor. Soon after this horrible cruelty 
he was visited by a fearful vision one 
night, and rose in the morning with his 
dark locks as white as snow. 

A young Spaniard of noble family, 
Don Diego Osorio, being in love with 
a lady of the court, prevailed on her to 
grant him an interview by night in the 
royal gardens. The barking of a little 
dog betrayed them. The gallant was 
seized by the guard and conveyed to 
prison. It was a capital crime to be 
found in that place without special 
permission, and therefore he was con- 
demned to die. The reading of the 
sentence so unmanned him that the 
next morning he stood in presence of 
his jailer with a furrowed visage and 
grey hair. . The fact being reported 


to King Ferdinand as a prodigy, he 
was moved to compassion, and par- 
doned the culprit, saying, he had been 
sufficiently punished in exchanging 
the bloom of youth for the hoary 


aspect of age. The same happened 
to the father of Martin Delrio, who, 
lying sick in bed, heard the physicians 
say he would certainly die. He re- 
covered, but the fright gave him a 
grey head in a few hours, and this 
instance of the terror he had suffered 
never afterward left him. 

Robert Boyle, in his Philosophical 
Examples, relates the following inci- 
dent of the same class: “ Being about 
four or six years since,” he says, “ in 
the county of Cork, there was an Irish 
captain, a man of middle age and 
stature, who came with some of his 
followers to surrender himself to the 
Lord Broghill, who then commanded 
the English forces in those parts, upon 
a public offer of pardon to the Irish 
that would lay down their arms. He 
was casually met with in a suspicious 
place by a party of the English, and 
intercepted, the Lord Broghill being 
“then absent. He was so apprehen- 
sive of being put to death before the 
return of the commander-in-chief, 
that his anxiety of mind quickly al- 
tered the color of his hair in a pecu- 
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liar manner. It was not uniformly 
changed, but here and there certain 
peculiar tufts and locks, whose bases 
might be about an inch in diameter, 
were suddenly turned white alone ; the 
rest of his hair, whereof the Irish used 
to wear good store, retained its natural! 
reddish color.” 

A sudden shock operates on the 
memory as well as on the hair. In 
Pliny’s Natural History we read of 
one who, being struck violently and 
unexpectedly by a stone, forgot his 
letters, and could never write again; 
another, he says, through a fall from 
the roof of a very high house, lost the 
remembrance of his own mother, his 
nearest kinsfolks, friends, and neigh- 
bors ; and a third, in a fit of sickness, 
ceased to recognize his own servants. 
Messala Corvinus, the great orator, 
being startled suddenly, forgot his own 
name, and was unable to remember it 
for a considerable time. The same 
thing happened to Sidney Smith, not 
from fear, but from absence of mind. 
He ealled on a friend, who was not 
at home, and he happened to have no 
card to leave. “ What name, sir?” said 
the servant. “That’s exactly what I 
can’t tell you,” was the reply. 

Augustus Cesar was not a valiant 
man, in the popular acceptation of 
the word. He shrank in his tent 
from the onset at Philippi, skulked 
in the hold of the admiral’s galley 
during the sea-fight with Sextus Pom- 
pey in the Straits of Messina, and 
was a safe spectator on shore at Ac- 
tium. Antony, and even his own 
friend and lieutenant, Agrippa, taunted 
him with his want of courage. He 
was so terrified at thunder and light- 
ning that he always carried with him 
the skin of a sea-calf as an antidote. 
If he suspected the approach of a 
tempest, he ran to some underground 
vault until the symptoms passed over. 
Yet Suetonius says he once, under ne- 
cessity, showed a bold front to a dan- 
ger he could notavoid. He was walk- 
ing abroad with Diomedea, his steward, 
when a wild boar, which had broken 
loose, rushed directly toward them. 
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The steward, in his terror, ran behind 
the emperor and interposed him as a 
shield betwixt the assailant and him- 
self. Augustus stood his ground, be- 
cause flight was barred, and the boar 
turned tail. But knowing that fear, 
not malice, had prompted the conduct 
of his servant, he had the magnanimity 
to confine his resentment to a perpet- 
ual jest. Caligula, who affected to 
contemn the gods, was equally terrified 
with Augustus at the least indication 
of thunder and lightning. He covered 
his head, and if the explosions chanced 
to be loud and near, leaped from his 
couch and hid himself under it. 

History mentions several sovereigns 
who loved war, but had no taste for 
personal participation in its perils. 
Charles the Fifth, and his son, Philip 
the Second, are amongst the number. 
The leading characteristic of the latter 
was cruelty, a disposition generally as- 
sociated with cowardice. Diocletian, 
after he became emperor, fought more 
by his lieutenants than in person. 
Lactantius said of him that he was 
timid and spiritless in all situations of 
danger. rat in omni tumultu meti- 
culosus et animi dejectus.* 

A commander should be self-col- 
lected in a battle, calm under a shower 
of darts or the whistling of artillery ; 
but to prove his courage, he is not 
called upon to charge windmills with 
the chivalric madness of Don Quixote, 
or to slay eight hundred enemies with 
his own hand, as recorded of Aurelian 
and Richard Coeur de Lion. Charles 
of Sweden and Attila loved fighting 
for fighting’s sake; for the certaminis 
gaudia, as Cassiodorus writes; “the 
rapture of the strife,” as Lord Byron 
translates the passage. Yet a brave 
general is not obliged to be a vulture 
snuffing blood like the truculent king 
of the Huns. Tle can maintain his 
reputation for personal courage with- 
out jumping alone into the midst of an 
army of foes, as Alexander did from 
the walls of Oxydrace; or resisting a 
host of many thousands with three 


* Lactant. De Mortibus Persecutorum, c. ix. 
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hundred men, as Charles XII. did at 
Bender ; or of placing his foot first on 
the scaling ladder in emulation of the 
extreme daring of the Constable Bour- 
bon, under extreme circumstances, at 
the storming of Rome. Charles the 
First lacked moral courage, but he 
was no craven physically. His bra- 
very in the field, and calm dignity on 
the scaffold, went far in atonement of 
his political weaknesses and short- 
comings. 

The mind naturally revolts from sud- 
den or violent death. Yet it has its 
recommendations. It is never painful. 
The important consideration is lest it 
should be unprepared fur. We mourn 
the loss of a friend or relative who is 
killed in battle more than we do that of 
one who dies in the course of nature, or 
of an incidental fever. We lament a 
soldier’s death because it seems un- 
timely. A sufferer who languishes of 
disease, ends his life with more pain 
but with less credit. He leaves no 
examplé to be quoted, no honor to be 
cherished as an heirloom by his de- 
scendants. We affect to be greatly 
shocked at the misfortunes or death of 
a friend or acquaintance, but there is 
something pharisaical in this exuber- 
ance of sympathy, only we are un- 
willing to confess the truth openly. 

Foote, who was a scoffer, and in all 
respects an irreligious man, said, when 
very ill, that he was not afraid to die. 
David Hume, an esprit fort of a more 
pretentious character, declared that it 
gave him no more uneasiness to think 
he should not be after this life, than 
that he had not been before he began 
to exist. An ingenious sophistry, like 
his essay on miracles. We do not be- 
lieve that any one ever really per- 
suaded himself that he was not a re- 
sponsible being, and not answerable 
for his deeds done in the flesh. Sir 
Henry Halford, in his essays, ex- 
presses his surprise that of the great 
number of patients he had attended, so 
few appeared reluctant to die. “ We 
may suppose,” he adds, “that this 
willingness to submit to the common 
and irresistible doom, arises from an 
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impatience of suffering, or from that 
passive indifference which is some- 
times the result of debility and extreme 
bodily pain.” 

Themistocles was quite as unwilling 
to die, although he assigned a better 
reason for his love of life. Finding 
his mental and physical powers be- 
ginning to decay, in such a manner as 
to indicate his approaching end, he 
grieved that he must now depatt, 
when, as he said, he was only begin- 
ning to grow wise. As an instance of 
superstitious terror, Plutarch tells us 
that Amestis, the wife of the great 
Xerxes, buried twelve persons alive, 
offering them as a sacrifice to Pluto 
for the prolongation of her own days. 
Mecenas, the great patron of learn- 
ing, and favorite of Augustus, had 
such a horror of death, that he had 
often in his mouth, “all things are to 
be endured so long as life is contin- 
ued.” The Emperor Domitian, from 
innate timidity, caused the walls of the 
galleries wherein he took daily recrea- 
tion to be garnished with the stone 
called phangites, the brightness of 
which reflected all that was passing 
behind him. Theophrastus, the phi- 
losopher, who lived to be one hundred 
and seven years of age, was so attached 
to life that he complained of the parti- 
ality of nature in granting longevity 
to the crow and the stag beyond that 
accorded to man. Plutarch, in his 
life of Pericles, names a skilful engi- 
neer called Artemon, who was withal 
so timorous that he was frightened at 
his own shadow, and seldom stirred 
out of his house for fear some accident 
should betide him. Two of his ser- 
vants always held a brazen target over 
his head lest anything might fall upon 
it; and if necessity compelled him to 
go abroad, he never walked, but was 
earried in a litter which hung within 
an inch or two of the ground. 

We read, in a more recent author, 
of a certain Rhodius, who, being sen- 
tenced to perpetual imprisonment in 
a dungeon, by a tyrant, for indulging 
in unseasonable liberty of speech, was 
treated in all respects like a caged 
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beast, with great torture and ignominy. 
His food was scanty and loathsome ; 
his hands were amputated, his face 
gashed and disfigured with wounds. 
In this miserable plight, some of his 
friends suggested to him to put an end 
to his sufferings by voluntary starva- 
tion. “No,” he replied; “ while life 
remains all things are to be hoped for.” 
He clung to mere existence when 
death would have been a relief. How 
are we to reconcile or account for 
these strange contradictions? The 
sum of all appears to be that human 
nature is a complex mystery, beyond 
the powers of man to fathom with the 
limited faculties attached to his present 
transitory condition. 

Let us turn now to a more attrac- 
tive quality, courage and manly dar- 
ing, as exhibited in life and death, 
particularly in the “last scene of all.” 
Finis coronat opus—the end crowns 
the work. When Epaminondas was 
asked whether Chabrias, Iphicrates, 
or himself deserved the highest place 
in the esteem of their fellow-beings, he 
replied, “ You must see us die before 
that question can be answered.” His 
own exit at Mantinea, in the moment 
of a glorious victory, was singularly 
brilliant, and his parting sentiments 
illustrated the purity of his life. The 
situation finds an exact parallel in the 
fall of Gustavus Adolphus, under the 
same circumstances, at Lutzen. The 
name of the patriot who seals with 
blood his devotion to his cause, on a 
winning field, is encircled with an im- 
perishable halo of glory, the thought of 
which would stir the pulse of an an- 
chorite. Claverhouse, in Old Mor- 
tality, describes the feeling with true 
military enthusiasm. “It is not,” he 
says, “the expiring pang that is worth 
thinking of in an event that must hap- 
pen one day, and may befall us at any 
moment—it is the memory which the 
soldier leaves behind him, like the 
long train of light that follows the 
sunken sun; thatis all which is worth 
earing for, which distinguishes the 
death of the brave or the ignoble. 
When I think of death, as a chance of 
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almost hourly occurrence in the course 
before me, it is in the hope of pressing 
one day some well-fought and hard- 
won field of battle, and expiring with 
the shout of victory in my ear; that 
would be worth dying for, and more, 
it would be worth having lived for.” 
And so fell the real Claverhouse on 
the field of Killiecrankie, and with him 
vanished the passing gleam of sun- 
shine in the fortunes of the master he 
served so loyally and well. Had he 
lived to improve his victory, he would 
have been in Edinburgh in two or three 
days, and it is difficult to say what 
turn the pages of coming history might 
then have taken. As soon as it was 
known that he was killed, his army of 
Highland clans dispersed, and never 
collected again. They were held to- 
gether by his single name, and had no 
faith in any other leader. 

A heathen poet, Antiphanes, who 
lived a century earlier than Socrates 
or his pupil Plato, and five hundred 
years before the Christian revelation, 
has a remarkable passage to this 
effect, of which the following verbal 
translation is given by Addison in the 
Spectator: “Grieve not above mea- 
sure for deceased friends. They are 
not dead, but have only finished that 
journey we are all necessitated to take. 
We ourselves must go to that great 
place of reception in which they are 
all of them assembled, and in this 
general rendezvous of mankind live 
together in another state of being.” 

Men of the most opposite characters 
have jested on the pointof death. Sir 
Thomas .More, a Christian _ philo- 
sopher, said to the executioner, “ Good 
friend, let me put my beard out of the 
way, for that has committed no offence 
against the king.” 

The following instance, recorded by 
the Abbé Vertot, in his history of the 
revolutions of Portugal, may claim 
comparison, for intrepidity and great- 
ness of. soul, with anything that we 
read of in Greek or Roman lore. 
When Don Sebastian, King of Portu- 
gal, invaded the territories of Muley 
Moloch, Emperor of Morocco, to de- 
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throne him and set his crown on the 
head of his nephew, Moloch was wear- 
ing away with a distemper which he 
himself knew and felt to be incurable. 
However, he prepared for the recep- 
tion of the formidable foreign enemy. 
He was so utterly exhausted by his 
malady, that he scarcely expected to 
outlive the day when the decisive 
battle was fought at Alcazar. But 
knowing the fatal consequences that 
would happen to his children and 
people in case he should die before he 
put an end to that war, he gave direc- 
tions to his principal officers that if he 
died during the engagement they 
should conceal his death from the army, 
and should ride up to the litter in 
which his corpse was carried, under 
pretence of receiving orders from him 
as usual. Before the action began he 
was carried through all the ranks of 
his host, with the curtains of the litter 
drawn up, as they stood in battle 
array, and encouraged them to fight 
valiantly in defence of their religion 
and country. Finding the action at 
one period of the day turning against 
him, and seeing that the decisive mo- 
ment had arrived, he, though verging 
on his last agonies, threw himself out 
of his litter. The enthusiasm of his 
spirit for the moment conquered the 
feebleness of his body; he was lifted 
upon a horse, rallied his troops, and 
led them to a renewed charge, which 
ended in a complete victory on the 
side of the Moors. The King of Portu- 
gal was killed. At least, he disap- 
peared mysteriously, and never was 
seen again; his body, like that of 
James the Fourth at Flodden, was not 
clearly identified, and more than one 
pretender from time to time came for- 
ward to personate him; his entire 
army was dispersed, slain, or rendered 
captive. Muley Moloch lived to wit- 
ness the effect of his charge, when na- 
ture gave way; his officers replaced 
him in his litter; he was unable: to 
speak, but laying his finger on his 
lips to enjoin secrecy on all who stood 
around him, died a few moments af- 
terwards in that posture. 
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Fortitude and valor are, after all, 
more derived’ from constitution and 
example than from any inherent pow- 
er of the mind. When Sylla beheld 
his army on the point of defeat by 
Archelaus, the general of Mithridates, 
he alighted from his horse, snatched a 
standard from the bearer, and rush- 
ing with it into the midst of the ene- 
my, cried out, “ Here, comrades, I in- 
tend to die; but for you, when asked 
where you left your general, remem- 
ber it was at Orchomenus.” The sol- 
diers, moved by this speech and ex- 
ample, returned to their ranks, renew- 
ed the fight, and converted an immi- 
nent overthrow into a decisive victory. 
At Marathon, Cynegirus, an Atheni- 
an, having pursued the Persians to 
their ships, grasped a boat in which 
some of them were putting off from 
the shore, with his right hand, holding 
it until his hand was cut off; he then 
seized it with the left, which was also 
immediately severed. After that, he 
retained it with his teeth, nor did he 
relinquish that last hold until his fleet- 
ing breath failed, and thereby disap- 
pointed the resolute intention of his 
mind. 

The exploits of Mutius Scevola, 
who thrust his hand into the fire to 
frighten Porsenna, and of Horatius 
Cocles, who defended a bridge singly 
against an army, are familiar to every 
school-boy. The latter, in the glow- 
ing verses of Macaulay, is a favorite 
subject of selection at school speech- 
days, and for public readings or reci- 
tations. According to the same au- 
thority, Plutarch, the heroism of Sez- 
vola had been anticipated by Agesi- 
laus, the brother of Themistocles. 
When Xerxes arrived with his count- 
less host at Cape Artemisium, the bold 
Athenian, disguised as a Persian, came 
into the camp of the barbarians, and 
slew one of the captains of the royal 
guard, supposing he had been the king 
himself. He was immediately brought 
before Xerxes, who was then offering 
sacrifices upon the altar of the Sun. 
Agesilaus thrust his hand into the 
flame, and endured the torture with- 


out sigh or groan. Xerxes ordered 
them to loose him. “ All we Atheni- 
ans,” suid Agesilaus, “are of the same 
determination. If thou wilt not be- 
lieve it, I will also suffer my left hand 
to be consumed by the fire.” The 
king, awed and impressed with respect 
for such undaunted constancy, com- 
manded him to be carefully kept and 
well treated. Did one story suggest 
the other, or are both real or fabu- 
lous ? 

Valerius Maximus relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote: “ After the ancient 
custom of the Macedonians, certain 
noble youths waited on Alexander the 
Great when he sacrificed to the gods, 
One of these, holding a censer in his 
hand, stood before the king. It 
chanced that a live coal fell upon his 
arm, and so burnt it that the smell of 
the charred flesh affected the bystand- 
ers; yet the sufferer suppressed the 
pain, in silence, and held his arm im- 
movable, lest by shaking the ceaser 
he should interrupt the sacrifice, or 
by his groaning disturb the king. Al- 
exander, that he might still further 
try his fortitude, purposely continued 
and protracted the sacrifice; yet the 
noble-hearted boy persisted in his res- 
olute intention.” To this rare in- 
stance of fortitude he adds another. 
“Anaxarchus, a philosopher of Abde- 
ra, was remarkable for freedom of 
speech, which no personal considera- 
tion restrained. He was a friend of 
Alexander, and when the great con- 
queror was wounded, said bluntly, 
‘Behold the blood of a man and not 
of a god.’ But Alexander was too no- 
ble to be offended at such a home 
truth. It was otherwise with Nico- 
creon, tyrant of Cyprus, to whose court 
Anaxarchus betook himself on the 
death of Alexander. When the sage 
openly reproached him with his cruel- 
ties, Nicocreon seized and threatened 
to pound him in a stone mortar with 
iron hammers. ‘Pound the body of 
Anaxarchus at thy pleasure,’ exclaim- 
ed he; ‘his soul thou canst not pound.’ 
The tyrant, in a paroxysm of rage, 
ordered his tongue to be cut from his 
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mouth. ‘Effeminate wretch,’ cried 
the undaunted monitor, ‘neither shall 
that part of my body be at thy dis- 
posal.’ So saying, he bit off his own 
tongue, and spat it in the face of his 
persecutor.” 

Bacon, in his History of Life and 
Death, mentions a certain tradition 
of a man, who being under the execu- 
toner’s hands for high treason, after 
his heart was plucked from his body, 
was yet heard to murmur several 
words of prayer. He also instances 
another strange example in the case 
of the Burgundian who murdered the 
Prince of Orange. When the first 
part of his sentence, which only re- 
lated to cutting off his curls of hair, 
was carried out, he absolutely shed 
tears; yet, when scourged with rods 
of iron, and his flesh torn with red- 
hot pincers, he uttered neither sigh 
nor groan. Before his sense of feel- 
ing became extinct under reiterated 
tortures, a part of the scaffold fell on 
the head of a spectator. The criminal 
was observed to laugh at the accident. 

It is recorded of Caius Marius, sev- 
en times Roman consul, and conquer- 
or of the Cimbri and Teutones, that 
a short time before his death, in his 
seventieth year, a swelling in the leg 
occasioned the necessity of its being 
cut off. ‘To this he submitted without 
a distortion of the face or any visible 
sign of suffering. The surgeon told 
him the other leg was as badly affect- 
ed, and peremptorily demanded the 
same remedy, if he wished his life to 
be prolonged. “No,” said Marius, 
“the pain is greater than the advan- 
tage.” Something very similar oc- 
curred at the death of General Mo- 
reau on the field of Dresden, in 1813. 
A cannon ball, as he was in conversa- 
tion with the Emperor of Russia, shat- 
tered his right knee, passed through 
the body of the horse, and left his 
other leg suspended by a few liga- 
ments. He sat up and coolly smoked 
a cigar while undergoing the amputa- 
tion of the left. On being told that 
he must also lose the right, he shrug- 
ged his shoulders, and said to the sur- 
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geons, “On with your work, if it must 
be so; but if I had known at the be- 
ginning, I would have kept my legs 
and spared your trouble.” He sur- 
vived only a few hours. 

In 1571 Mare Antonio Bragandino, 
a noble Venetian, who was governor 
of Famagusta, in the island of Cyprus, 
defended that city with indomitable 
perseverance during a long siege, 
which cost Mustapha, the general of 
the Turkish army, mauy thousands 
of his bravest soldiers. The promised 
aid from Venice not arriving in time, 
Bragandino was compelled to surren. 
der on honorable conditions, which 
Mustapha violated with consummate 
treachery. He caused the principal 
officers to be beheaded in sight of 
their commander, who was reserved 
for a more inhuman punishment. 
Three times the scimetar was drawn 
across his throat, that he might en- 
dure the pain of more than one death, 
yet the illustrious victim quailed not 
nor wavered in his intrepid demean- 
or. His nose and ears were then cut 
off, and loaded with chains he was 
compelled to carry earth in a hod to 
those who were repairing the fortifi- 
cations. With this heavy burden he 
was forced to bend and kiss the ground 
every time he passed before Musta- 
pha. Still his courage supported him, 
and he kept dignified silence. Final- 
ly he was lashed to the yard-arm of 
one of the Turkish galleys, and flayed 
alive. He endured all with unshaken 
firmness, and to the last reproached 
the infidels with their perfidy and in- 
humanity. His skin was carried in 
parade along the coasts of Syria and 
Egypt, and deposited in the arsenal 
of Constantinople, whence it was ob- 
tained by the children of the illus- 
trious hero, and preserved as the most 
glorious -relic in their family. 

We find it written in Baker’s Chron- 
icle that King William Rufus, being 
reconciled to his brother Robert, assist- 
ed him to recover Fort St Michael, 
in Normandy, forcibly held by Prince 
Henry, afterwards Henry the First. 
During the siege, William one day 
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happening to be riding carelessly along 
the shore, was set upon by three 
knights, who assaulted him so fiercely 
that they drew him from his saddle, 
and the saddle from his horse. But 
catching up his saddle, and drawing 
his sword, he defended himself until res- 
cue came. Being afterwards blamed 
for his obstinacy in risking his life for 
a trifling part of his equipment, “ It 
would have angered me to the very 
heart,” he replied, “ that the knaves 
should have bragged they had won the 
saddle from me.” The same authority 
tells us that“ Malcolm, king of the Scots, 
a contemporary of William Rufus, was 
a most valiant prince, as appears by 
an act of his of an extraordinary 
strain. Hearing of a conspiracy and 
plot to murder him, by one whose name 
is not recorded, he dissembled all know- 
ledge of it, till being abroad one day 
hunting in company with the concealed 
traitor, he took him apart in a wood, 
and being alone, ‘ Here now,’ said he, 
‘is fit time and place to do that man- 
fully which you intended to do treach- 
erously ; draw your weapon, and if you 
now kill me, none being present, you 
can incur no danger.” By this speech 
of the king’s the fellow was so daunted, 
that presently he fell down at his feet 
and humbly implored forgiveness ; 
which being granted, he proved him- 
self ever after a loyal and faithful 
servant. This same Malcolm, son of 
the Duncan who was murdered by 
Macbeth, was himself killed at the 
siege of Alnwick Castle, in 1093. A 
young English knight rode into the 
Scottish camp, armed only with a slight 
spear, whereon hung the keys of the 
castle, and approching near the king, 
lowered his lance, as if presenting the 
keys in token of surrender. Suddenly 
he made a home thrust at the monarch’s 
eye, which ran into his brain, and he 
fell dead on the instant, the bold 
Englishman saving himself by the 
swiftness of his horse. From this act 
of desperate valor came the surname 
of Piercy, or Perey, ever since borne 
with so much honor by the noble 
house of Northumberland.” 
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A Dutch seaman being condemned 
to death, his punishment was changed, 
and he was ordered to be left on the 
island of St. Helena, at that time un- 
inhabited. The horrors of solitude, 
without the hope of escape, determined 
him to attempt one of the strangest 
actions ever recorded. There had 
been interred that day in the same 
island an officer of the ship. The 
seaman took the body out of the coffin, 
and having made a kind of oar of the 
upper board, ventured to sea in it. 
There was fortunately for him a dead 
calm, and as he glided along, early 
the next morning he came near the 
ship lying immovable within two * 
leagues of the island. When his for- 
mer companions saw so strange a float 
upon the waters, they imagined it was 
a spectral delusion, but when they dis- 
covered the reality, were not a little 
startled at the resolution of the man 
who durst hazard himself on the sea 
in three boards slightly nailed together. 
He had little hope of being received 
by those who had so lately sentenced 
him to death. Accordingly it was put 
to the question whether he should be 
saved or not. After some debate and 
much difference of opinion, mercy pre- 
vailed. He was taken on board, and 
came afterwards to Holland, where he 
lived in the town of Hoorn, and re- 
lated to many how miraculously God 
had delivered him. 

Raleigh’s History of the World 
abounds in anecdotes of undaunted 
action. Amongst many others, the 
following is not the least remarkable: 
“Henry, Earl of Alsatia, surnamed 
Tron, because of his strength, obtained 
great favor with Edward the Third by 
reason of his valor, and of course be- 
came a mark of envy for the courtiers. 
One day, in the absence of the king, 
they counselled the queen that foras- 
much as the earl was unduly preferred 
before all the English peers and 
knights, she would make trial whether 
he was so highly descended as he gave 
out, by causing a lion to be let loose 
on him unawares, affirming that if 
Henry were truly noble the lion would 
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refuse to assail him. They obtained 
leave to the effect that they desired. 
The earl was accustomed to rise before 
day, and to walk in the lower court of 
the castle in which he resided, to enjoy 
the fresh air of the morning. A lion 
was brought in during the night, in his 
cage, the door of which was after- 
ward raised by a mechanical contriv- 
ance, so that he had liberty of escape. 
The earl came down in his night gown, 
with girdle and sword, when he encoun- 
tered the lion, bristling his hair and 
roaring in the middle of the court. 
Not in the least astonished or thrown 
off his guard he called out with a stout 
* voice, ‘Stand, you dog!’ Whereupon 
the lion crouched at his feet, to the 
great amazement of the courtiers, who 
peeped from their hiding-places to see 
the issue of the trick they had plan- 
ned. The earl grasped the lion by the 
mane, shut him up in his cage, and 
left his night-cap upon his back, and 
so came forth, without even looking 
behind him. ‘ Now,’ said he to them 
that skulked behind the casements, 
‘let him amongst you that standeth 
most upon his pedigree go and fetch 
my night-ecap.’ But they, one and all, 
ashamed and terrified, withdrew them- 
selves in silence.” 

But the most brilliant deeds and 
daring of warriors on the battle-field, 
stimulated by all the excitements of 
pride, ambition, and man’s applause, 
in the estimate of true heroism fall 
far below the glory of the patient, un- 
pretending martyr, who dies for his 
faith at the stake, amidst the blasphe- 
ming yells of his persecutors. 

How impressive is the character 
drawn by Modestus, deputy of the Em- 
peror Valens, of St. Basil the Great, 
as he is justly called, whom he sought 
to draw, with other eminent bishops, 
into the heresy of Arius. He attempt- 
ed it at first with caresses and all the 
sugared phrases that might be expect- 
ed from one who had words at com- 
mand. Disappointed in this course, 
he tried threats of exile, torture, and 
death. Finding all equally fruitless, 
he returned to his lord with this char- 
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acter of Basil—“ Firmior est quam ut 
verbis, prestantior quam ut minis, 
fortior quam ut blanditiis vinci possit.’’ 
He is so resolute and determined, that 
neither words, threats, nor allurements 
have any power to alter him. 

A sense of duty, in its high moral 
definition, ranks far beyond the mere 
courage of the soldier, the selfish 
love of fame, the thirst of glory, or 
the desire of personal pre-eminence. 
The late Duke of Wellington was 
duty personified. The following il- 
lustrative anecdote has never, we be- 
lieve, been in print, and came to the 
present relater through a source which 
vouches its authenticity. The duke 
was also reticent, and not given to com- 
municate his arrangements more open- 
ly to his officers than was required for 
their exact comprehension and the ful- 
filment of their instructions. It is gene- 
rally supposed that Lord Hill was see- 
ond in command at Waterloo, and 
that he would have assumed the di- 
rection of affairs had the great duke 
been killed or wounded during the bat- 
tle. This is a mistake. Lord Ux- 
bridge, afterwards Marquis of Angle- 
sea, was senior in rank, by the date of 
his lieutenant-general’s commission, to 
Lord Hill, and on him the command 
would have devolved in the possible 
and not improbable contingency al- 
luded to. The duke communicated 
with him most frankly and cordially on 
all professional points, but from family 
incidents there was not that perfect un- 
reserve and friendly intercourse in pri- 
vate which otherwise might have been, 
On the evening of the 17th of June, 
Lord Uxbridge said to Sir Hussey 
Vivian, his old friend and brother 
officer of the 7th Hussars, “I am very 
unpleasantly situated. There will be 
a great battle to-morrow. The duke, 
as we all know, exposes himself with- 
out reserve, and will, in all probabili- 
ty, do so more than ever on this occa- 
sion. Ifan unlucky shot should strike 
him, and I find myself suddenly in 
command, I have not the most distant 
idea of what his intentions are. I 
would give the world to know, as they 
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must be profoundly calculated, and far 
beyond any I could hit upon for myself 
in a sudden crisis. We are not per- 
sonally intimate enough to allow me to 
ask or hint the question. What shall 
Ido? “Consult Alava,” replied Viv- 
ian. ‘“ He is evidently more in the 
duke’s confidence than any one else, 
and will perhaps undertake to speak to 
him.” Lord Uxbridge followed the 
suggestion, rode over to head-quarters, 
and finding General Alava, stated the 
object of his visit. “ agree with you,” 
said the Spaniard ; “ the question is se- 
rious; but honored as I am by the 
duke’s confidence, J dare not propose 
it to him. I think, however, that you 
can and ought todo so. If you like, I 
will tell him you are here.” Lord 
Uxbridge, not without reluctance, con- 
sented, and being introduced to the 
duke’s apartments, with some hesita- 
tion stated, as delicately as he could, 
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the matter which disturbed him. The 
duke listened until Lord Uxbridge 
ceased to speak ; his features indicated 
no emotion; and when he replied, it 
was without impatience, surprise, or 
any alteration of his usual manner. 
After a short pause he said, “ Who do 
you expect will attack to-morrow, I 
or Bonaparte?” “ Bonaparte, I sup- 
pose,’ answered Lord Uxbridge. 
“Well, then,” rejoined the duke, 
“he has not told me his plans; how 
then can I tell you mine, which 
must depend on his?” Lord Uxbridge 
said no more; he had nothing more to 
say. The duke seeing that he looked 
a little blank, laid his hand gently on 
his shoulder: “ But one thing, Ux- 
bridge,’ he observed, “is quite cer- 
tain; come what may, you and I will 
both do our duty.” And so, with a 
cordial pressure of the hand, they 
parted. 
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THe giving of my eyes 

In loving sacrifice 

Was my appointed way ; 
No soft decline from the meridian day 
Through dusky twilight slowly into dark, 
But blackness, bloody, swift, and stark 

From hands unkind, 


And I was blind. 


Thus reads the story, writ on sacred scroll, 

Of Lucy, virgin martyr: that sharp dole 

Won heaven’s eternal brightness for her soul ;— 
The blotting out of sunshine, the recoil 

From utter blankness, the heart’s gasp and spasm 
Before the unseen void, the imagined chasm 

Of untried darkness, was the martyr toil 

Whose moment’s agony surpasses years—— 

The tong, long years of patience and of tears 
Allotted unto others. “ All for all ;” 

Not doling out with a reluctant hand, 

Bat in one holocaustal offering grand, 

Will, senses, mind, responding to heaven’s call. 
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“ Bought at whatever price, heaven is not dear,” 
Sounds like an echoed chorus full of cheer 

From crypts of mangled martyrs, and charred bones, 
And blood-stained phials of the catacombs : 

And that young Roman girl’s adoring eyes, 

One moment darkened, opened in surprise 

Upon the face of God. The cruel taunt 

Of judges obdurate, the accuser’s vaunt, 

The mob’s wild shout of triumph deep and hoarse, 
Might still be heard around the bloody corse 
When her sweet soul, in peace, at God's own word 
Had tasted its exceeding great reward ; 

To “ see as she was seen,” to know as known; 
The beatific vision all her own. 


Upon the sacred canon’s sacred page, 

Invoked by vested priest from age to age, 

Stand five fair names of virgins, martyrs all, 

As if with some peculiar glory crowned 

That thus their names should crystallize ; “ their sound 
Is gone through all the earth,” and great and small 
Upon those five wise virgins sweetly call 

With reverent wish: Saint Lucy! Agatha!’ 
Agnes! Cecilia! Anastasia! 

And chanted litany those names enfold 

In reliquary more precious than mute gold. 


With what a tender awe I heard that name— 
A household name, familiar, dear, and kind, 
Of gentlest euphony—such honor claim ! 
Thenceforth that name I speak with lifted mind, 
More loved in friend, because revered in saint ; 
And daily as to heaven I make complaint 

Of mortal ills, and sickness, sorrows, woes, 
This one petition doth all others close : 

Saint Lucy, virgin martyr, by thine eyes 
Which thou didst give to God in sacrifice, 

His mercy and his solace now implore 

For darkened eyes and sightless, never more 
To gaze on aught created: by that meed 

Of choicest graces in that hour of need, 
Sweetness of patience and a joyful mind, 

And faithful, gentle hands to guide the blind! 
But more than this, Saint Lucy ; thou didst gain, 
By loss of thy young eyes with loving pain, 
The vision given to angels ; then obtain 

The lifting up of blinded orbs to where 

God sitteth in his beauty, the All-fair ; 

Saint Lucy, virgin martyr, aid our prayer! 
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CHAPTER V. 


IS MERE MATERIAL 
BENEFIT, OR 
RIGHT 


PROGRESS A REAL 
A PROGRESS IN THE 
DIRECTION ? 


I HAVE already stated that Eugene 
Godfrey was well introduced on his 
entrance at Cambridge. Scientific 
professors found pleasure in bringing 
forward the son of so eminent a patron 
of literature and science. But they 
were disappointed at finding little re- 
sponse in Eugene’s mind to the boast- 
ful glory of scientific improvement. 
“Cui Bono?” was ever in his heart, 
and sometimes on his lips, when any 
new inventions were proposed to him. 

“ Supposing we should be able to 
light our streets and our houses with 
this wonderful combination of gases,” 
he would say, “ will the light within be 
the greater? Supposing we travel 
without horses at the speed of thirty 
miles an hour, can we travel nearer to 
truth? Improvement! Is it an im- 
provement to multiply bodily wants, or 
(beyond supplying means of actual ex- 
istence) is it rational to spend so much 
time in rendering the body comfort- 
able? Is multiplying luxury a good ?” 

“Tt employs hands,” would be the 
reply, “and thus diffuses wealth.” 

“If that is the only object, riches 
could be easily scattered without 
compelling those who own them to 
become effeminate triflers.” 

“But simply to give away wealth 
without exacting an equivalent, would 
encourage idleness,” argued the pro- 
fessor. 

“ And so to benefit our neighbor's 
morals we yield our own,” said Eu- 
gene. “ Well, that is new philanthropy, 
and I am iess inclined to assent to it 
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than ever I was. To keep the soul 
untrammelled, we must, methinks, re- 
duce the number of our physical wants 
instead of increasing them. Surely 
there are other modes of benefiting 
mankind than those which enervate. 
The education of the hero is frugal, 
hardy, temperate almost to scantiness. 
Fancy Sesostris or Cyrus lolling at 
‘ase in a spring-patented carriage, 
propped up luxuriously with velvet 
cushions! or think of a hero dressed 
out in gewgaws! Our minds lose the 
heroic element altogether in the pic- 
ture.” : 

“ A good loss,” replied the professor ? 
“ methinks these warriors make a great 
show, but what good do they effect ; 
They destroy the arts of peace and 
live on the excitement of vain glory. 
That excitement over, they are as 
weak as other mortals. Hercules 
playing the distaff at Queen Omphale’s 
court is a fitting type of a so-called 
hero’s rest.” 

“ Not of all,” replied Eugene ; “ con- 
querors have been lawgivers, and good 
ones too, The passion of glory may 
not be a good in itself, but it is better 
than sensuality. You would not com- 
pare Cyrus with Heliogabalus.” 

“ Not for himself, perhaps, not for his 
own private dignity ; but for the good 
he did in the world at large, I think the 
preference questionable. Even allow- 
ing that the cruelty of Heliogabalus 
destroyed whole multitudes, it had not 
the devastating effect on whole districts 
which war ever produces; conquest 
lays waste large fields, destroys pro- 
duce, and brings famine and plague m 
its wake.” 

“Tam not arguing in favor of war 
for its own sake, I am only saying that 
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constant attention to mere bodily com- 
fort must cause the race to degenerate. 
He who would rise individually in the 
scale of existence must repress bodily 
appetites, not encourage them; and 
this, if true of the individual, must be 
true of society also: consequently the 
introduction of luxury on a system, 
must eventually prove itself to be an 
evil. 

“Pshaw!’ said the professor, 
“these theories are well enough in 
the closet, but in action they are good 
for nothing. Why, you destroy in- 
centive to mental activity, when you 
debar man from applying it to useful 
purposes.” 

“ Useful, meaning increase of lux- 
ury ?” asked Eugene. 

“ Well,’ somewhat petulantly re- 
joined the professor, “is not the dif- 
fusion of luxury a good? The rich 
may please themselves, but the poor 
need more comfort than they enjoy ; 
among them diffusion of luxury must 
be a good.” 

“Does that diffusion take place 
among the poor, as a matter of fact— 
at least among the masses? Is not the 
contrary rather the case? Are they 
not rather the ones to suffer from the 
first fruits of improvement. Look at 
the Manchester riots for the good you 
do;—awhile ago there was in that 
town a contented population, sufficient- 
ly provided with food, clothing, shelter, 
fire. and other real necessaries ; sud- 
denly one of your clever men invents 
a machine which makes the rich peo- 
ple’s dresses at half the cost, and 
throws one-third of the hands out of 
employ. What good have you done? 
There is in that community as much 
food as before, as much clothing, as 
much of every necessary of life! Yet 
two or three thousand families are sud- 
denly deprived of the means of subsist- 
ence, and driven by despair to break 
the peace and disturb the public se- 
curity, while you are boasting of the 
good of physical science. Methinks 
moral science wants studying too.” 

“Oh, these things will right them- 
selves, will find their own level ; other 
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employment will soon absorb the now 
displaced hands, and all will be peace 
again.” 

“T doubt it: the selfish principle 
engenders the selfish practice. Teach 
the laboring class by example to cater 
only for their private gratification, whe- 
ther that gratification be in vanity, self- 
aggrandizement, or luxury ; teach them 
to place all their happiness in physical 
good, and then show yourself reckless 
of their requirements by an indiscreet 
introduction of machinery, and an 
English edition of the Reign of Terror 
may ensue.” 

“ But what can be done ? You would 
not stop these new inventions, nor set 
a limit to improvement ?” 

“T would seek a higher principle of 
action altogether ; and before setting up 
new insentient machinery, would pro- 
vide that the highest sentient machine- 
ry, Man, should receive due consider- 
ation. It is amanifest injustice, when 
the interests of the producers of wealth 
are rashly sacrificed to increase the 
luxury of the consumers.” 

“And what is this new principle, 
most compassionate sir?” asked the 
professor. 

“I do not know, it is precisely that 
which troubles me. Men are not the 
mere money-machines you would turn 
them to—of that I am well assured; 
but what they are and what their des- 
tiny is, I have yet to learn.” 

The professor laughed, rose and 
tcok his leave. 

Eugene remained plunged in a pro- 
found reverie, from which he was 
aroused by the visit of a stranger, 
who announced himself as the M. 
Bertolot introduced to our readers in 
a previous chapter. 

He said that although personally a 
stranger, yet hearing of Eugene’s resi- 
dence at Cambridge, he had taken the 
liberty of calling to inquire after the 
welfare of his former friends. 

Eugene welcomed him, and assured 
him that the countess was in good 
health and spirits. 

“And her amiable daughter?” in- 
quired the old man. 
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“Ts also well, I hope and believe,” 
said Eugene; “but she leads so se- 
cluded a life, even in our large family, 
that it is difficult for those about her 
to speak with any degree of certainty 
concerning her.” 

“Indeed! She is probably scarcely 
recovered from the shock of her 
father’s terrible death.” 

“* Perhaps not; but I do not think 
that is the sole cause of her seclusion : 
she is essentially contemplative, and 
the things of this world interest her 
but little. What her ideas are, I do 
not know, for she seldom speaks of 
them, but I think they would be worth 
the knowing.” 

“ Probably so,” replied M. Bertolot. 
“She is a pure soul, beautiful and 
good; of whom we may almost affirm 
that she scarcely knows what sin is.” 

Eugene looked at the speaker in 
surprise. * What sin is! What is sin ?” 
thought he. “Is it aught beside the 
consequence of error? and how can 
we escape error if we cannot light on 
truth?” His puzzled look was per- 
haps his best reply. 

“You do not credit me,” said M. 
Bertolot ; “ you think, and justly, that 
all men are sinners; yes, indeed, all, 
all are so, I spoke but by comparison : 
it is rare to find so pure, so simple a 
soul as is that of Mademosielle de 
Meglior ; though not sinless, as none 
can be, she is a consistent aspirant after 
heavenly lore, ever keeping her heart 
fixed on the only true source of light 
and life: at least she was so when I 
knew her.” 

“She is tranquil and contempla- 
tive,’ said Eugene, “and when she 
does speak, often startles us with the 
originality of her sentiments; but 
when you spoke of her as not know- 
ing sin, it was the expression that as- 
tonished me. People in polite life do 
not often speak of themselves, or of 
their friends, as sinners.” 

“No!” said M. Bertolot; “excuse 
me then, the expression came as nat- 
urally to my lips as to my thoughts. 
I intended no offence.” 

“Nor did you give any: on the 
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contrary, I should be glad to know 
from you the principle of Euphrasie’s 
mode of action, if, without violating 
confidence, you can tell me what it is, 
She is actuated by motives not com- 
prehended by those with whom she 
lives.” 

“T can give you no other explana- 
tion than that I suppose her actuated 
by the purest principles of religion, 
As a child she gave promise of this: 
all her thoughts and ideas tended up- 
ward. Does she continue so?” 

“JT never heard her speak of reli- 
gion,” replied Eugene; “she some- 
times speaks very sublimely, though 
very laconically, of truth being the one 
thing to be cared for.” 

* Ah!” said M. Bertolot, “ is it thus 
she veils herself? But with her truth, 
and the worship of the author of truth, 
must go together. I know Euphrasie 
from childhood. I know how she 
struggled with her naturally vehement 
spirit, until, even as a child, she ob- 
tained the mastery. I remember, too, 
the explanations she sought for most 
earnestly, of why our evil tendencies 
remain to molest us when we become 
members of Christ. All that the 
child learned once she pondered over, 
and oftentimes surprised her teachers 
with her comments.” 

“T doubt it not: her remarks are 
ever original. I have often felt quite 
anxious to know the basis of her 
actions.” 

“Nay, have you not said already, 
that it was the love of truth? Her 
every thought tends that way, and she 
early discovered how liable the practi- 
cal recognition of metaphysical truth 
is to be impeded by human passion. 
Hence, from childhood upwards, she 
has been accustomed to watch over 
herself, and to check the indulgence 
of any emotion that would form a 
‘blind’ between herself, and the ob- 
ject of her adoration. She is young 
yet, but I venture to say she will pass 
by the age of passion unscathed.” 

“Do you mean that she will never 
love?” asked Eugene. 

“ Nay, that I cannot exactly affirm,” 
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replied M. Bertolot; “but I think she 
will never be governed by any passion 
—be it love, pride, fame, or ambition. 
I think she has laid the true founda- 
tion in obtaining the mastery over her 
feelings; and though she is naturally 
affectionate. I am not sure that she 
would be happy now, if bound by hu- 
man ties. She has accustomed herself 
to live an abstracted life; she would 
scarcely -be at home in domestic 
duties.” 

“ Nay, I hope such is not the case !” 
exclaimed Eugene, more warmly than 
he intended, for his latent feelings to- 
wards Euphrasie ever and anon be- 
trayed themselves ; and while he scarce- 
ly confessed it to himself, interest in 
her style of thought colored the course 
of his own ideas. 

M. Bertolot dexterously turned the 
conversation by reverting to a former 
subject. “ It were well for mankind,” 
said he, “did they consider how much 
passion and prejudice warp the mind, 
even in the consideration of abstract 
truths. Few, very few, keep their own 
intellects open for the reception of 
any such foreign ideas as would coun- 
tervene their previous conceptions. 
Fewer still, give their neighbors credit 
for such power to look at facts im- 
partially. This is an attestation that 
passion reigns rather than justice. 
Methinks the old system of Pytha- 
goras, of subjecting youth to moral 
training as a necessary preliminary 
for bringing the intellectual faculties 
into harmonious play, were not a bad 
precedent for this unruly age.” 

“Tt would scarcely go down now,” 
urged Eugene. 

“Indeed no!” said M. Bertolot. 
“The master says it would seem but 
a ridiculous phrase in this all-dis- 
puting age. All faculties, whether of 
mind or body or soul, seem now 
confounded. Positiveness usurps the 
place of reason, and the mere child is 
allowed to question, instead of being 
compelled at once to obey. If the 
world goes on with this principle in 
action twenty years longer, we shall 
have little men and women in plenty, 
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but no children left, and then woe to 
the generation that succeeds: a gen- 
eration untrained and undisciplined by 
wholesome restraint, with intellects 
prematurely developed without the 
adjunct of self-government, which only 
mora] training can impart. What a 
world it will make! Methinks its 
inevitable tendency is to undue animal 
preponderance. It is frightful to 
think of !” 

“T was just making the same re- 
mark to Professor K »? said Eu- 
gene; “but though I see the evil, 1 
cannot discern the remedy.” 

“Tt is indeed difficult to compass the 
remedy,” said M. Bertolot, the depar- 
ture has been so wide. Mer have 
ceased to distinguish between the re- 
sult of mere human intelligence and 
that of a loftier lore, and they now use 
the intellect as the slave of the only 
good recognizable in their system, 7. e. 
of bodily ease or pleastire. Practically 
men ignore the soul and its high desti- 
ny. Hence the disorder of the times. 
Animalism is essentially selfish, and 
animalism is the tendency of modern 
times—refined, veiled, adorned, with 
much of intellectual allurement I ad- 
mit, but nevertheless animalism thor- 
ough and entire.’ 

“ Thave thought of this before,’ said 
Eugene, “but my ideas are as yet 
vague and undefined. I want data to 
go upon some firm ground on which to 
plant my feet. The guesses of philo- 
sophers content me not.” 

“ Nor should they, my young friend, 
since, as you say, they are but guesses, 
without a sure foundation. But have 
you heard of nothing beyond philoso- 
phy? Has it never occurred to you 
that the creative intelligence has re- 
vealed himself to the creature of his 
formation, and that through that revela- 
tion we are informed cf that which it 
interests us to know—of our own soul, of 
the object of our creation, and of the 
final destiny of man ?” 

“T have heard of religion certainly,” 
said Eugene, “ but I cannot say I ever 
studied it or practised it.” 

“No? Then no wonder you are 
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dissatisfied. Your mind is evidently 
seeking for truth. Nothing but the 
great truth can satisfy it. Study dis- 
passionately the evidences of the truth 
of the great Mosaic history. Contem- 
plate the grand position of our first fa- 
ther, Adam, receiving instruction from 
God himself concerning the mighty 
mysteries of creation, not only of mat- 
ter and of material forms, but of bright 
intelligences created to glorify and 
adorn the court of heaven, and who 
fell from their sublime position. Study 
man first, fresh in perfection from the 
hand of God, living as the friend of 
God, communing with his Maker in the 
garden of Eden. Appointed by him 
to rule o’er all inferior nature, the en- 
titled Lord of the Creation, the master 
of animal existences, and superior in 
his own person to much of material in- 
fluence. Think what it must have 
been to walk with God, and have di- 
vine knowledge infused into his soul, as 
also all such material science as would 
befit the founder of a mighty race to 
transmit to his offspring, over whom he 
was to reign as prince, father, priest, 
and teacher; and then consider what 
it must have been to find suddenly that 
source of knowledge dried up, the door 
of communication closed, power weak- 
ened, intuitions dimmed, and labor im- 
posed as the price alike of happiness, 
knowledge, and of that supernatu- 
rel communication which had been 
man’s best and highest privilege: the 
solution of these problems will give you 
the key to many diffieulties which per- 
plex you.” 

“There are modern theories which 
agree not with these premises,” said 
Eugene. “ These trace man from the 
savage upward.’ 

“ Yes,’ said M. Bertolot, “the mu- 
tum et turpe pecus* of Horace has 
found, if not admirers, yet professed 
believers in this age. A theory con- 
trary to analogy, to evidence alike of 
history and tradition, has been as- 
sumed, and wondrously has found as- 
serters too. All mere animals are ob- 
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served to be born complete—their in- 
stincts, their organization serve but the 
individual; and though accident may 
train an individual to feats beyond his 
fellows, yet there is no appearance of 
new organs being formed to be trans- 
mitted to its race. Now, these modern 
progressionists, who go back to the 
time 


* When wild in woods the noble savage ran,’ 


deprive man of his soul, assimilate him 
to the brutes to make him perform what 
brute nature never did perform, name- 
ly, create faculty. Men have lived to 
auch at the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls, but methinks the doc- 
trine of the progression to bodily beau- 
iy from monkeys without tails ; of bar- 
barians to civilized man without aid, is 
to the full as absurd; to say nothing 
of that comprehensive power of con- 
templation which enabled Newton to 
demonstrate the order of the un- 
verse, it would be very difficult to un- 
derstand how abstract ideas could be 
latent in the soul of a monkey waiting 
development. Besides, by the theory 
of progression, during the time of which 
we have record, say six thousand 
years, men should be steadily on the 
improve—both as to arts, science, moral 
government, legal government, se/j- 
government, and bodily development ; 
but we do not find it so. The ruins of 
Babylon, of Thebes, and of other great 
cities built soon after the flood, attest 
architectural skill among the ancients 
such as is hardly aimed at now. Cal- 
listhenes found astronomical: tables 
reaching as far back as within a few 
years of the deluge, in the temple of 
Belus, when he accompanied Alexan- 
der the Great on his expedition to the 
East. And many arts have been lost 
altogether that were well known to the 
ancients. The half-barbarian Copt 
erecting his hut amid the fallen pillars 
and statuary of ancient Thebes, the 
Mameluke riding recklessly and sav- 
agely amid the pyramids, that still re- 
main to puzzle the assertor of progre# 
sion even with the mere mechanical 
difficulties of the machinery used for 
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raising such immense stones to such 
a height and in such a plain, so distant 
from any known quarries. These are 
but poor indications of the race ad- 
yaneing, though individual nations, 
worked on by a regenerative influence, 
may appear to make, nay do make, 
creat improvements in all respects.” 

~ “Do you, then, think that man’s ten- 
dency is to degenerate?” asked Eugene. 

“ Notnecessarily, by any means,” re- 
plied M. Bertolot ; “ but in proportion 
as he departs from the centre of unity, 
from the truths once imprinted on the 
soul of Adam, thence to be transmitted 
for human guidance, it will, I think, be 
found so.” 

“ But,” said Eugene, “is Adam’s reli- 
gion yours? Surely he was not a 
Christian.” 

“Tf not in name and with the same 
outward rites, yet in reality he must 
have been,’ replied the mentor. 
“There is but one truth, and the differ- 
ence between his creed and ours was 
that he looked for a Redeemer to come. 
We believe in him as having come.” 

“But was Adam’s religion that of 
the Jews, then?” asked Eugene. 

“Tn creed and in spirit, yes. In 
form and observance it differed, be- 
cause the Jews had typical forms 
specially given to them, alike to com- 
memorate their deliverance from 
Egypt, and to typify their delivery 
through Christ from sin. They were 
living amid idolatrous nations, and the 
safeguard of a special ceremonial was 
needful to them.” 

“ And save in the fulfilment of their 
expectation, is the Jewish creed 
Christian?” asked Eugene. 

“ As far as it goes it is; the Chris- 
tian revelation is a fuller development 
of the old tradition, a clearer exposi- 
tion of God; it destroys nothing of 
the past revelation, it fulfils and ex- 
pands. The Jews were the preservers 
of the great tradition, transmitted 
through the patriarchs to Noah, and 
by him, through his sons, to the race 
at large. The tradition became cor- 
rupted by the majority ; yet it is found 
in some form or other mixed up in all 
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mythologies ; and what deserves re- 
mark is, that the further back we trace 
mythology the purer it becomes. The 
early records of all nations tell us of 
purity, discipline, and sacrifice to se- 
cure purity of morals, and teach of jus- 
tice after death, of good and evil spirits, 
and of the interference of the deity to 
check man in his career of evil. Men 
seem at first not so much to have 
denied the true God, as to have as- 
sociated other gods with him, and to 
have changed their worship from seek- 
ing such spiritual union as would 
render them ‘sons of God,’ to adora- 
tion of the creator and upholder of 
physical power, physical grandeur, and 
physical beauty. Atheism, and the 
lowering of man’s nature to that of 
a mere mortal animal, is an inven- 
tion of modern times, and has for 
the most part only been held by men 
satiated, as it were, by a spurious 
civilization.” 

“T am but little versed in the Bible,” 
said Eugene, “ but I have heard learn- 
ed men assert that all the education, 
so to speak, of the Jewish nation was 
of a worldly character; and that 
though there are passages of Scripture 
containing allusions to the immortality 
of the soul, yet that doctrine was no- 
where definitely asserted, but that, on 
the contrary, all the rewards and pun- 
ishments promised, or threatened, were 
of a temporal nature.” 

“ And yet no one disputes that the 
Jews did, and do believe the soul to be 
immortal, as also that they believed, 
and still believe, in the traditions con- 
cerning the fallen angels, the fall of 
man, the promised redemption, and 
many others. These doctrines, pro- 
mulgated to all the world, were kept 
intact by Abraham and his descend- 
ants; and it is a very general belief 
that they were renewed in their purity 
in the soul of Moses, during that long 
communion youchsafed him on Mount 
Sinai. The material law for exterior 
conduct he wrote down; but the 
spiritual themes which formed the 
staple of the expositions given by the 
rulers and doctors of the synagogue, 
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and which were only figured by the 
material types, were probably deemed 
by the holy lawgiver too sacred to 
dilate upon in writing. If, after that 
forty days’ sublimation, his spirit was 
so triumphant that he was fain to veil 
the glory of his face, we must needs 
suppose that not the mere written law, 
or setting forth the ritual of their wor- 
ship, occupied his whole attention, but 
that his spirit expanded beneath the 
graces vouchsafed to him, and that he 
was, in a sense, made partaker of those 
spiritual truths which lie concealed 
from more materialized minds.” 

“These facts deserve attention, at 
any rate,” said Eugene; “can you 
refer me to authorities within my 
reach ?” 

“Trideed, I know not what your 
resources are, and my own books I 
have lost. My memory, too, serves 
me but treacherously on controversial 
subjects ; but I think if you will turn 
to Grotius de Verit. Christ., you will 
find him quoting Philo Judzus in 
proof of the similarity of the Chris- 
tian doctrine with the Jewish.” 

Eugene handed the book to his 
friend, who read the passage, of which 
the following is the translation : 

“ We have still to answer two ac- 
cusations with which the doctrines 
and worship of Christians are attacked 
by the Jews. The first is, that they 
say we worship many gods. But this 
is nothing more than a declaration 
thrown in hatred at a foreign faith. 
For what more is asserted by the 
Christians, than by Philo Judzeus, who 
frequently represents three in God, 
and who calls the reason, or word of 
God, the name of God, the framer of 
the world, neither uncreate, as is the 
Father of all, nor so born as are men 
(whom both Philo and Moses, the son 
of Nehemanni, calls the angel, the 
deputy for ruling this world) ; or what 
more than the cabalists assert, who 
distinguished in God three lights, and 
indeed by somewhat the same names 
as the Christians do, namely, of the 
Father, of the Son or Word, and of 
the Holy Spirit. And I may also 


assume that which is confessed by all 
the Jews, that that spirit which moved 
the prophets, is not created, and yet 
is distinct from him who sent,” ete., 
ete. 

“ But,” said the old man, starting up 
and closing the book, “I am forget- 
ting myself; I came not here to de- 
liver a lecture on theology, but to in- 
quire after my former friends. Ex 
cuse an old man’s garrulity. Adieu !” 

“Not yet,” said Eugene; “your 
conversation interests me much; do 
not go yet.” 

“ Yes, for to-night I leave you; if 
you permit me, however, I will return 
on another day. Meantime, I would 
suggest to you one important reflec- 
tion. When Almighty God had 
created all things, and pronounced 
them good; when he had formed man 
from the slime of the earth, and ren- 
dered him the most perfect of animals, 
man was not yet quite complete ; and 
the completion, what was it? No an- 
gel had command to fulfil that won- 
drous office, nor was it by word that 
that mysterious power was called into 
being: but God breathed, and man be- 
came a living soul. The soul of man 
is, then, the in-breathing of the divinity 
—immortal in its essence, God-like in 
its affinities. Quench not its trembling 
impulses, when it bids you look up- 
ward in love and confidence; but 
pray—ever pray —fervently, confi- 
dently, perseveringly.” This he added 
with a half-smile, which revealed to 
Eugene who had been his former 
monitor. He then abruptly quitted 
the room. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MODERN PAGANISM. 


THe Duke of Durimond and his 
fair bride prolonged their tour among 
the lakes and mountains of the “land 
o’ cakes” until autumn had begun to 
show the faller leaf. Hester was not 
a little disappointed at this—she was 
impatiently expecting a summons to 
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meet her sister at the ducal mansion, 
and she thought the period unneces- 
sarily delayed. 

At length the wished-for invitation 
“ame, and father, mother, sisters, 
brother, aunt, and Euphrasie were call- 
ed upon to welcome the young duch- 
ess to one of the costliest and most 
elaborately finished palaces in Eng- 
land. Hester shouted in glee as the 
carriage entered the mile-long avenue 
of stately trees that formed the ap- 
proach to the ducal dwelling. The 
bevy of liveried servants that await- 
ed their approach at the hall-door, the 
quiet, respectful bearing of the gen- 
tlemen servants out of livery who 
waited within to escort them to the 
suite of rooms prepared for their re- 
ception—all this was charming! de- 
lightful! only a look from her parents 
prevented the merry girl from danc- 
ing round the house in ecstasy. The 
entrance-hall itself was sufficient to 
send her into raptures. The beautiful 
marble of the floor, the large fires 
burning on each side, the triple row 
of balconies, raised one above another, 
on the three sides within the hall, be- 
tokening the communication of the up- 
per stories with the rest of the house 
by some unseen means, and display- 
ing the full height of the edifice, 
crowned as it was by a beautifully 
carved cupola, into which sufficient 
skylight was artificially admitted to 
display to advantage the figures of 
the rosy Aurora accompanied by her 
nymphs, scattering flowers on her way 
as she opened the gates of morning, 
which subject was skilfully portrayed 
on the ceiling. They passed through 
this, the outer hall, to another, which 
contained the magnificent staircase 
leading to the apartments opening on 
the balconies described. ‘To Hester’s 
joy the entrance to their suite of 
rooms opened on the first of these, 
and she could look up to the painted 
ceiling and down to the marble floor, 
and gaze, unrebuked, on the colossal 
figures of bronze which appeared to 
uphold the balconies. 

How happy Adelaide must be, mis- 
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tress of so gorgeous a palace! And 
Adelaide was there at the door of the 
apartments to greet her mother and 
her mother’s friends. What was there 
in her manner to damp at once the 
ardor of Hester’s enthusiasm? Grace, 
kindness, and dignity were there! and 
yet Hester was not satisfied; a chill 
ame o’er her unawares as she return- 
ed her sister's kiss. She mastered 
herself, however, sufficiently to ex- 
press her admiration of the splendid 
hall. 

“Qh, that is nothing,’ said the 
young duchess, with a faint smile. 
“ His grace will introduce you to his 
hall of sculpture and to the picture 
gallery by and by, and then you will 
be really pleased. I believe royalty 
itself cannot boast such master-pieces 
as Durimond Castle.” 

“So I have heard,” said Mrs. God- 
frey; “but where is the duke, my 
dear ?” 

“He was unexpectedly occupied 
when you arrived, mamma, but doubt- 
less he will be here to welcome you 
immediately.” 

There was a constraint and melan- 
choly about Adelaide’s manner that 
struck the whole party, and their 
pleasure was more than a little damp- 
ed as they entered the magnificent 
apartments prepared for them. 

“ Here,” said the hostess, “ you can 
be as private as in your own house 
when you wish it; and when you de- 
sire society you will generally find 
some one either in the library, or in 
the conservatory or drawing-room.” 

“Have you many guests?” asked 
the Countess de Meglior. 

“Your friend, the Comte de Ville- 
neuve, came with us from town; he 
is not here to-day, though I think the 
duke expects him to-morrow. He is 
absent on some business; there is a 
strange gentleman closeted with the 
duke just now, for whom apartments 
are ordered ; he is a foreigner, I think ; 
the duke seems to have business with 
him. He will be our only visitor to- 
day.” 

Just then the bell rang to warn the 
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guests it was the dressing hour. Val- 
ets and ladies’ maids were in attend- 
ance, and though only to join a fami- 
ly party, state-dresses were in requi- 
sition. 

Adelaide retired to make her prepa- 
rations, and the visitors, amid the lux- 
urious surroundings, felt oppressed with 
a sadness for which they could scarcely 
account, and which they cared not to 
express, even to one another. 

The duke met them in the drawing- 
room before dinner, and his gay man- 
ner in some degree dispelled the gloom 
that had crept over the party. He in- 
quired kindly after Eugene. 

“ Eugene, from some cause or other,” 
said Mrs. Godfrey, “keeps away 
from home altogether. He spent his 
long vacation at the lakes, and has 
again returned to Cambridge. He 
has taken a studious fit, I suppose, and 
must be allowed to gratify it.” 

“ And does he not, then, intend to 
honor us with his company ?” inquired 
the duke. 

“ Oh, he will run down for a day or 
two ere long, Idare say. He must see 
Adelaide, of course ; but when, he does 
not exactly say.” 

Adelaide did not appear displeased 
to hear this. She turned to her hus- 
band and asked what he had done with 
his visitor. 

“fe would not stay, he had an ap- 
pointment to keep, so we must make 
up for all deficiencies ourselves.” 

The dinner passed away stiffly 
enough, and as the season was too late 
for a walk afterward, the gentlemen, 
following the then national custom, 
passed a considerable time over the 
bottle, discussing the politics of the day. 
It was late in the evening ere they 
joined the ladies. They found them 
in a large conservatory, which was il- 
luminated in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Godfrey’s arrival; and in this flowery 
retreat sundry self-acting musical in- 
struments were hidden, which, from time 
to time, sent forth, as it were unbidden, 
melodious sounds and tuneful harmo- 
nies, which, vibrating amid the flower- 
ing shrubs that formed an artificial 
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spring within the glass enclosure, con- 
trasted pleasingly with the “ fall of the 
leaf” that made all nature desolate 
without. 

“ Art conquers nature here,” said 
Mr. Godfrey, as he entered the en- 
chanted scene. “ We might fancy our- 
selves in a fairy palace now. What 
says my Hester to this ?” 

“Oh! this is beautiful, indeed! 
Music, moonlight, love, and flowers. 
‘ A glorious combination,’ ” said Hester, 
pointing to the moon, which shone 
brightly through the windows ; but her 
voice had lost its usual animation as 
she made the quotation, for a feeling 
passed over her heart, as if one ingre- 
dient, and that precisely the most im- 
portant one, was wanting; she could noi 
be satisfied that “love” presided in this 
abode of beauty and of grace. 

The next morning the state rooms 
of the house were inspected. The 
duke was the great patron of the fine 
arts, and taste shone forth in every 
part of the stately edifice that was ex- 
posed to view. 

The picture gallery and the hall of 
sculpture were celebrated far and wide, 
particularly the latter. Nor were the 
figures promiscuously arranged that 
decorated this scene of art; on the 
contrary, much care had been expend- 
ed to form one harmonious whole. On 
the dome which formed the ceiling was 
painted ancient Saturn devouring his 
offspring as they rose into being, and 
beneath this centre-piece were painted 
the war of the Titans against Saturn on 
the one side, and the war of the giants 
against Jupiter on the other. Thus 
far the ceiling. In the. midst of the 
marble floor stood the mighty Jupiter, 
armed with his thunderbolts, majestic 
in strength and grand in intellectual 
sensualism. Beside him, grouped sym- 
metrically and appropriately, were the 
legion of subordinate divinities— Venus, 
attended by the graces ; Apollo, radi- 
ant in beauty ; Hercules strangling the 
serpents while he was yet in the cra- 
dle ; the Muses in various attitudes, 
with appropriate symbols of office. 
Searcely a god, goddess, or demigod 
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could be named who was not here rep- 
resented. Types of beauty—sensual, 
intellectual, and physical; .types of 
erandeur and of terror ; types of mys- 
tery, beneath the veiled figure of the 
Egyptian deity, Isis; types of know- 
ledge andof artistic skill were there. 
All that man bows before and wor- 
ships when the sense of the superna- 
tural is shut, and he learns of se/f to 
deify his own passions, was here, 
either delineated on the walls or chisel- 
led out in thesculptural forms. It was 
a Pantheon dedicated to all the gods 
of human sense, refined by beauty and 
race, and polished by artistic merit 
of the highest order. Unbounded and 
unfeigned was the applause elicited 
from the party: hardly could they sat- 
isfy themselves with gazing on these 
perfect forms : even the lack of drapery 
seemed scarcely a drawback. Eu- 
phrasie, indeed, retired, but she was so 
strange habitually that her absence was 
hardly commented upon; and but for 
the smile that went round the circle as 
she left the hall, might have been 
deemed unobserved. 

“The true gods of the earth are 
these yet,” said Mr. Godfrey, when 
the door had closed behind the young 
French girl, “ and the race has sadly 
degenerated since their worship was 
abandoned.” 

The young duchess and her sisters 
looked up in mute wonder at the 
speaker, but the duke cried, “ Hear, 
hear!” and the elder ladies tried to 
look wise and responsive. 

Mr. Godfrey continued: “That is 
god to a man which his mind worships 
and reveres, and which to the extent 
of his power he strives to imitate. 
Julian, the Roman emperor, under- 
stood this well. He felt (what time 
has proved true) that the human 
frame must degenerate when its 
proportionate and due development 
ceases to be the primary object of the 
legislator. He saw that when, instead 
of these glorious physical powers, 
there is substituted a pale, emaciated 
figure nailed to a cross for the glori- 
fication of an ideal good, that all na- 
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ture’s teachings must become con- 
fused, and a false romance lead to de- 
cay the powers that heretofore were so 
beautiful in their proportions.” 

“ Surely, papa, you do not believe 
in paganism,” said Hester, wonder- 
ingly. 

“ Yes and no, Hester. In the fables 
of the personal divinity of Jupiter, 
Venus, and Minerva—No! In pagan- 
ism as the expression of a grand idea, 
well suited to man’s capabilities, and 
to his nature—Yes! You must not 
confound the hidden meaning of the 
myth with the outward expression. 
The uninstructed multitude will al- 
ways look to the outward, and believe 
the fables as facts, whatever religion 
they profess, and oftentimes they pene- 
trate no further; but the learned look 
through the myth to the meaning, and 
the meaning of the pagan myth is,— 
Cultivate physical strength, in union 
with intellectual power, worship 
beauty, study and contrast nature. 
Destroy infirmity: it is the most hu- 
mane way, and the most just way. 
Do not perpetuate disease. Let all 
ill-constituted children die. Let the 
conquered—7. e., the weaker—serve ; 
it belongs to the strong to rule. To 
develop the physical frame duly, Ly- 
curgus caused even the young women 
to wrestle publicly, without drapery 
of any kind. Our more fastidious 
tastes cramp the form of our women, 
and distort the figure; and, worse 
than this, our perverted theology dis- 
torts their intellect, and makes it 
afraid even to look at the human 
form. Again, I say, Julian was 
right. The Christianity he forsook 
has caused not only the degeneration 
of human power, but has_ substi- 
tuted false ideas of good. The real 
has given place to the ideal, and a 
sickly, romantic, sentimentalized race 
has taken the place of the hardy 
heroes of antiquity.” 

And Mr. Godfrey bowed profoundly 
to the deities betore him. 

The duke laughed and clapped his 
hands. “ Well said, Mr. Godfrey, 
well said. I hardly knew till now, 
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how great a benefactor I was to the 
human race when I collected these 
statues. Hitherto I have thrown 
open my house but once a week for 
the public benefit. Henceforth I will 
direct my steward to allow instructions 
oftener in this temple of the true gods 
of the earth. By the by, I believe 
there is a very good chance of restor- 
ing this gone-by worship, if, as you 
say, it consists in the exaltation of 
physical power. Science, in its dif- 
fusion, is fixing men’s minds on 
material agencies, very much to the 
exclusion of superstitious ideality. 
We have only to throw in a vein of 
the love of beauty, and much will be 
effected toward bringing back men’s 
minds to the natural worship, here so 
beautifully symbolized.” 

“T believe so,” said Mr. Godfrey ; 
“but, meantime, how much evil has 
been effected by letting in upon the 
race so many delicate constitutions ! 
How shall we restore the hardy races 
that peopled the earth, when these 
mighty types of glory ruled the popu- 
lations ?” 

“ Indeed, it is difficult to say. Men 
have accustomed themselves to a 
false estimate of mere vitality, as if life 
without enjoyment were worth the hav- 
ing. We shall, I fear, find it difficult 
to persuade English mothers to de- 
stroy their diseased and crippled chil- 
dren for the good of the public, or to 
train their daughters in the gymna- 
sium.” ; 

“ Would you seriously wish it, my 
lord duke ?” asked his wife. 

“T hardly know. We are all tram- 
melled more or less with the feelings 
our mothers instilled into us. I think 
Lycurgus a great man, and perfectly 
reasonable. Had I been born a Spar- 
tan, I think I should have thanked the 
gods for it, but now—” 

“ Now,” interrupted Mrs. Godfrey, 
“ you are more nearly a Sybarite. I 
know of no one whom a crumpled rose- 
leaf disturbs more easily than your- 
self.” * 

“ Nay, Mrs. Godfrey, the argumen- 
tum ad hominem is hardly fair ; but, 
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after all, I suppose we must admit that 
character is geographical and chrono- 
logical, besides being modified by indi- 
vidual circumstance. I think freely, 
but I am scarcely free to change my 
character ; so in legislating I must leg- 
islate on public grounds for others. 
It does not follow that I can keep the 
law I deem it fitting to make. 

“But if you cannot keep it, how 
can others ?’ demanded Annie. 

“Well asked, my fair sister— 
asked not only by you, but by others 
also, and therefore is it that we must 
practically legislate not as we think 
best, abstractedly, but as nearly best 
as can he carried out. So, as the peo- 
ple are not yet ripe for ancient Spar- 
tan laws, we must be content yet a 
while to diffuse the principle that phys- 
ical development, phy sical beauty, and 
physical power are the legitimate ob- 
jects of human worship. When we 
have accustomed the people to adopt 
these views, the rest may chance to 
follow. Meantime, I see De Villeneuve 
coming up the avenue: excuse me for 
an instant ;’ and somewhat to the sur- 
prise of the party, the duke bolted 
through the open door that led on to 
the grounds to meet his friend, who 
dismounted when he saw him coming. 
In deep conference they slowly ap- 
proached the house. There was a 
cloud on the duke’s brow, but he 
shook it off as he entered and gayly 
introduced his friend. 

“T am afraid De Villeneuve hardly 
admires these divinities, Mrs. God- 
frey ; let us adjourn to the drawing- 
room.” 

“Nay, defend yourself, M. de Vil- 
deneuve; you will not plead guilty to 
not loving art ?” said the lady address- 
ed. 

“No, indeed, dear madam, his 
grace is only avenging himself for 
my criticisms. I suggested to him the 
other day that he might get up another 
temple of modern art as a supple- 
ment to this, and he felt piqued, I sup- 
pose; yet I have found him many 
times standing rapt before a Madonna.” 

“The gentlemen decided this morp- 
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ing that these were the true gods of 
the earth, and that Madonnas and 
Crucifixions were false, unreal types, 
and to be discouraged.” 

“ Not possible !” 

«“ Nay, it is true, they were voting 
a return to paganism.” 

«But you, ladies,” said M. de Vil- 
leneuve, “ you, ladies, were not of that 
mind, surely ?” 

“JT don’t know,’ said Hester, mis- 
chievously, “ papa was very eloquent 
in lauding ancient institutions.” 

“ But,’ said the comte, turning very 
earnestly to her, “ he did not tell you 
how woman was treated in the olden 
time, before Mary’s fiat repaired the 
fault of Eve. Women, intelligent, 
beautiful women, owe everything to 
that divine Mother ; and if they cast off 
their religion it is because the misery 
is hid from them which the sex was 
subject to formerly.” 

“There is no necessity just now of 
making it more clear,” said Mr. God- 
frey drily. 

“No,” said the comte ; “and yet 
when I see the tendency of the age, I 
often feel that it would be safer did 
our ladies know the truth. Eve’s fault 
should at least bring knowledge when 
knowledge is necessary to truth. Wo- 
man could not help but be fervently 
religious, did she know from what an 
abyss of degradation Christianity has 
raised her.” 

Mr. Godfrey turned impatiently to 
the window. “It is splendid weather 
for riding,” said he ; “suppose we or- 
der the horses.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
MARRIAGE OR NO MARRIAGE. 


Bur why was Adelaide so sad? 
Why was the young duchess appa- 
rently most constrained when with her 
husband? Why, on the contrary, was 
he, as usual, gay, cheerful, and ani- 
mated? These were questions for a 
mother’s heart to ask, and yet, uneasy 
as she was, Mrs. Godfrey asked them 


not. She dared not seek the confi- 
dence of her daughter, lest aught 
should be betrayed which it were bet- 
ter she should not know. She knew 
that the confidence of a married wo- 
man is sacred even from a mother, in 
all that appertains to her husband; 
and what other secrets could Adelaide 
have ? 

Several days passed, and no clue 
to the enigma was discovered. Par- 
ties of pleasure were formed, the 
grounds were traversed, the library 
ransacked—literary, scientific, nay po- 
litical excitement created for the 
amusement and entertainment of the 
guests; but no familiar, confidential 
chit-chat gave occasion to the disclo- 
sure of the secret which it was evi- 
dent was weighing on Adelaide’s 
mind. 

One morning, however, Mr. God- 
frey shut himself up in the library, in 
order to search through some volumes 
for « passage he desired, and his 
daughter entered, turning the key in 
the door as she did so. Mr. Godfrey 
looked up. Adelaide was pale and 
trembling. He took her hand and led 
her toa sofa. In a few moments she 
partly recovered; yet it was in a fal- 
tering voice that she asked: 

“ Father, is a marriage with a Ro- 
man Catholic valid ?” 

“Valid? Yes, I suppose so; why 
not, my dear ?” 

Adelaide became still more pale, but 
did not answer. 

Mr. Godfrey was alarmed. “How 
does this concern you, my child?” he 
asked. 

“ Why—why—the duke is then 
married to another lady,” faltered she. 

“Impossible!” said the father. 
“Tmpossible! he would not—dare not 
do such a deed. You have been im- 
posed upon, Adelaide. Tell me the 
story, and the authority for it.” 

“Did you hear of a woman faint- 
ing, almost under the carriage-wheels, 
on the morning of my marriage, fa- 
ther ?” 

“T did; what of it, my child?” 

“ That woman believes herself to be 
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his wife! She followed us, and con- 
fronted the duke in Scotland in a nar- 
row glen. She watched day and night 
to speak to him; her watching was 
noticed, pointed out to me, and one 
day as he was returning home I saw 
her start up from under a hedge and 
stand before him. He _ evidently 
sought to avoid her, but she would 
not be avoided; she held him by the 
skirts of his coat till he consented to 
speak with her. Unperceived by both 
I stole near them; I heard her claim 
him as her husband; I listened in 
vain for his denial; I heard him urge 
her to go home; I heard him say that 
he would satisfy her another time— 
that it should be all right if she would 
only quietly depart ; and I heard, too, 
her indignant refusal to depart until 
he had told her his true name, and 
where he was to be found. ‘To me,’ 
she said, ‘you have called yourself 
Colonel Ellwood, and my boy has 
borne that name!’” 

“¢ Let him bear it still” replied the 
duke. 

“¢But is it the right one? 
yours ?’ she shrieked. 

“¢T am the Duke of Durimond, 
answered he. She fell fainting at his 
feet. Unthinkingly, I pressed for- 
ward to succor her, thus revealing 
that I had overheard the conversa- 
tion. The duke started, and said, 
‘This is no scene for your grace; if 
you will send an attendant from the 
house yonder to wait on this poor 
stranger, it will be kind of you.’ I 
did as requested, but the agitation of 
my feelings caused an illness which 
detained us a long time in Scotland. 
[ did not like to inform you of my ill- 
ness then. The duke would have 
been kind, but I liked not to see him 
near me. Once or twice he tried to 
explain to me that the whole was a 
mistake, but I asked him not to men- 
tion it. When we came to London 
he again tried explanation, but I told 
him all explanation must be to you. 
He endeavored in vain to shake my 
resolution, and at length brought me 
here and sent for you. A lawyer was 
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with him in London several times, and 
a Catholic priest was closeted with 
him the day he arrived. I suspect 
this unhappy business was the cause 
of their visits, but I have asked noth- 
ing. We have held little communica 
tion with each other since that unfor- 
tunate recognition in Scotland.” 

“My poor child!” said the father, 
“ and was this your honeymoon ?” 

Adelaide laid her head on her fa- 
ther’s shoulder, and wept. 

“ But why do you think the woman 
is a Roman Catholic, Adelaide ?” 

“ He told me so one day, and there- 
fore, he says, the marriage is not 
valid.” 

“ Perhaps it is so, Adelaide.” 

“ But if it is so, she believes herself 
his wife, and she is pure, good, inno- 
cent; it is written in her face.” 

“ My poor child!” again ejaculated 
the father. 

How long they sat sorrowing in si- 
lence they heeded not. Each felt that 
whichever hypothesis were true, mar- 
ried or not married, there was bitter- 
ness enough. At length the sound of 
voices in the hall warned Adelaide to 
seek her owh apartment. Mr. God. 
frey went immediately to the duke. 

“My daughter has been with me 
this morning, your grace,” said he, in 
solemn, deliberate tones. , 

“Ah yes! Well—Mr. Godfrey— 
well—your daughter is not quite well, 
I fear.” 

“She is seriously unhappy, I am 
sorry to inform you, my lord duke.” 

“ Unhappy !—ah !—well, well; she 
has taken a youthful indiscretion of 
mine somewhat too sorely to heart ; but 
you, Mr. Godfrey, know that these lit- 
tle affairs are common enough to men 
of the world.” 

“ My daughter speaks of a previous 
marriage, your grace.” 

“ Pshaw! some few words she heard 
have been made to signify too much. 
Adelaide is my wife, my duchess. Let 
her be satisfied on that point.” 

“Tt is just on that point she is not 
satisfied—it is just on that point that 
I now require to be satisfied.” 
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“ How can I satisfy you save by de- 
aying any other marriage ?” 

“ Has no ceremony ever passed be- 
tween your grace and another woman 
who claims to be your wife ?” 

« No legal ceremony, upon my honor 
as a nobleman.” 

“ No legal ceremony ; some kind of 
ceremony has taken place, then ?” said 
Mr. Godfrey. 

“Tf not a Zegal one, then none which 
concerns you. Be content, Mr. God- 
frey, your daughter is indisputably a 
duchess.” 

“T am not content, my Tord duke ; 
I must see this other claimant to the du- 
cal coronet,” said Mr. Godfrey, rising. 

“By heaven, you shall not!” an- 
swered the duke, rising as suddenly ; 
“you shall not—indeed you shall not. 
No, my poor Ellen, no: injured you 
have been, but at least I will save you 
from insult.” 

“Methinks your grace’s words are 
strange ones to the father of your 
bride,’ said Mr. Godfrey. “Is the 
peace of your mistress to be preferred 
to that of your wife ?” 

“Let us understand each other, 
Mr. Godfrey,” said the duke ; “ and to 
do that, I must caution you not to say 
one word in disrespect of the person 
you falsely term my mistress. Listen: 
Fifteen years ago I met a being, love- 
ly, gentle, tender, innocent ; before one 
personating a Romish priest I called 
her wife ; she knew not, until now, the 
title was not legal; for fifteen years I 
have, as-a simple gentleman, sought 
her society when weary of ambition 
and of the selfishness of the world; 
for fifteen years have I, at such inter- 
vals as T could steal away from gran- 
deur and false honors, found repose and 
happiness in the society of that gentle, 
that unworldly being. Children have 
been born to. me and died, all save 
one, a noble boy—one whom I would 
gladly train to deeds of glory, were 
it not that—O Ellen, Ellen !” 

“And with such feelings as these, 
my lord, you dared to lead my daugh- 
ter to the altar ?” indignantly demand- 
ed Mr. Godfrey. 
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“Yes, and why not?” replied the 
duke. “ Your daughter suffered no 
injury. You sought for her not love, 
but a coronet, and that she has now. 
Let her enjoy it. I acted not the 
hypocrite. I promised what I gave— 
power, rank, grandeur, and respect ; 
these she has: what cause is there for 
compiaint ?” 

“ But why, if a peerless beauty 
were already yours, why seek another 
bride, my lord? Why not have made 
the lady of your love your duchess ?” 

“ Because—because—I knew not 
her value at first. At first it was her 
beauty that attracted me; then her 
virtue kept me true to her, and I loved 
her unworldliness, her want of ambi- 
tion. To have made her a duchess 
would have spoiled my dream:of be- 
ing loved for myself alone. Besides, 
Ellen is a Catholic, a sincere one, 
and never would she consent that a 
child of hers should be brought up in 
the paganism of these times.” 

“ But why, I must yet inquire, why, 
with these feelings, did your grace 
marry at all ?” 

“Why? did I not want a duchess 
. ‘*» . 
in my halls? a pagan heir to my Pan- 
theon, sir? To whom were these 
gorgeous collections of heathen idols, 
these entailed estates, these titles, hon- 
ors, to descend? Ellen’s son could not 
inherit all, even were he legitimate. 
His Catholic feeling would turn aside 
in disgust from much, and English 
law would exclude him from office or 
dignity in the nation. Had I lived 
anywhere but in England, perchance 
my child had risen to compete with 
the highest.” 

“ He and his mother still hold, evi- 
dently, the highest place in your affec- 
tions. And is my daughter for ever to 
play second part in your heart, and 
this incomparable miracle of goodness 
the first ?” 

“Your daughter, sir, is to reign su- 
preme, the imperial queen of the Par- 
nassian deities. Juno-like, she treads 
her path o’er high Olympus ; all bow 
to her, and Jupiter himself shall treat 
her with reverence, save when she in- 
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trudes upon his private moments. 
She has bargained for wealth, and 
power, and pomp, and influence; she 
has them: let her be content. Love 
was out of the ‘bargain ;’ it is useless 
now to contend for it,as if it were her 
due. But for my Ellen, you mis- 
judge her, if you think that, with the 
knowledge she now has, she would 
ever admit me to her presence again. 
I do not even know how I can induce 
her to accept a maintenance from me 
—from me, who would have died to 
save her, yet who have caused her 
such bitter pangs! Oh! I could stab 
myself from sheer remorse !” 

And the dark shade that passed over 
the features, now convulsed with men- 
tal agony, showed that the words were 
not ones of mere expression. 

Mr. Godfrey paused, yet was his 
anger not subdued; he had not deem- 
ed that the duke had so much of 
human feeling in his composition. 
Worldly and courtly as he seemed, 
who could suspect so strong an under- 
current of deep and passionate emo- 
tion? 

That this should be there, and not 
felt for his wife! Mr. Godfrey did 
feel this an injury; though, as the 
duke said, love had not been in the 
bargain. 

The long pause was at length 
broken by Mr. Godfrey’s saying: 
“Your grace must excuse me, but, 
for my daughter’s sake, I must insist 
on obtaining evidence that this mar- 
riage, which you admit did take place, 
was not legal. If I may not approach 
the lady myself, who can procure me 
the evidence I demand ?” 

“T know not—unless—stay; I 
would willingly make one more at- 
tempt to secure Ellen’s acceptance of 
a provision for her child. Hitherto 
she has rejected all mediation: not 
only the lawyer, but De Villeneuve, 
and a bishop of her own church, have 
solicited her in vain to listen to such 
an idea; a lady—a Catholic might be 
more successful. You have in your 
family one seemingly as pure and 
good as Ellen’s self—one holding the 
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same holy faith; if she will consent to 
undertake the mission, I will confide 
to her the secret of Ellen’s residence, 
De Villeneuve will escort her, but I 
doubt if she will gain admittance; 
none have yet succeeded who went 
from me.” 

“ You 
sume 2” 

“1 do; if you can trust to her report, 
I shall gladly make her my ambassa- 
dress to treat respecting the future 
provision to be made for mother and 
child.” 

“T will see her on the subject.” 

“°’Tis well; good morning, Mr. 
Godfrey.” 

How little do we know of the in- 
ward feelings even of those with 
whom we fancy ourselves intimate! 
Here was the cold, heartless man of 
pleasure, so-called by the world, so 
thought of by his father-in-law, a prey, 
when left to himself, to the most vio- 
lent emotions of grief for the loss of 
Ellen. Had it been possible at that 
moment to redeem her affection by 
the sacrifice of earthly grandeur, there 
is but little doubt that the sacrifice 
would have been made, for the loss of 
that sweet solace had never been con- 
templated as a necessary accompani- 
ment to this marriage. For fifteen 
years he had kept his incugnito in her 
society as Colonel Ellwood, and as 
Colonel Ellwood he meant to visit her 
still, and to indemnify himself in her 
sweet society for the heartlessness 
and cheerlessness of the ducal man- 
sion. 

This dream was at an end; his in- 
cognito had been discovered, and at 
once all intercourse was over. The 
gay and courtly duke felt as if all in- 
terest in life had suddenly vanished 
from the earth. His outward de- 
meanor appeared, indeed, unchanged, 
at least to superficial observers, but 
those who looked beneath the surface 
could detect a latent disdain for all 
things; and if the same pursuits still 
seemed to engage his attention, it was 
from habit, or from want of occupa- 
tion, not from any relish for the pur- 
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suit in itself. Little did the world 
suspect that his gay and polished man- 
ner covered a broken heart, and that 
the munificent owner of countless 
treasures, the haughty scion of a long 
line of ancestors, was pining away be- 
neath the blight which had destroyed 
his happiness, and was eventually to 
destroy his life. But we must not an- 
ticipate, rather let us return to our 
former theme. 

Euphrasie heard with surprise and 
pain of the position of her young 
friend Adelaide, but was most unwill- 
ing to undertake the negotiation pro- 
posed; it was only at M. de Vil- 
leneuve’s reiterated assurance that it 
was a great work of charity which 
was demanded of her, that she at 
length consented. 

On their arrival at the village, some 
hours’ journey distant from London, 
and further yet from the duke’s resi- 
dence, M. de Villeneuve requested 
Euphrasie to proceed from the hotel 
alone to Ellwood cottage, as his pres- 
ence would be suspicious, and proba- 
bly prevent her gaining admittance. 
A dark-haired, bright-eyed boy was 
playing in the garden before the cot- 
tage; he came to the gate on seeing a 
stranger approach, and as he held the 
gate in his hand, he said, before Eu- 
phrasie addressed him : 

“ Mamma is very ill, no one can see 
her to-day.” 

“Tam very sorry to hear that. Has 
she been ill long ?” 

“Yes, ever since she took a long, 
long journey, and came back so tired. 
She went to find papa, and did not 
find him,” and the child’s voice drop- 
ped to a whisper: “ I think papa is 
dead, but I must not tell her so.” 

“Why do you think so, my dear ?” 

“Because he would never stay 
away so long if he were alive; he 
never did before: and when he did 
stay away he used to leave mamma 
lots of money ; now she has no money 
at all, and she is going away from 
here.” 

“Where is she going to ?” 

“TI do not know; but she says she 
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must work, and that I must work now 
for my living; so I know she must be 
very poor.” 

“1 want to see your mamma. They 
say she is very kind. Tell her I am 
a stranger—a French girl ; that I seek 
kindness from her.” 

“ Are you poor, too?” asked the 
little boy. 

“Yes, very poor, indeed,” replied 
Euphrasie. 

“ Then I will ask mamma if you may 
come in; mamma loves the poor.” 

When the boy returned he was ac- 
companied by an elderly woman, bear- 
ing the appearance of an upper ser- 
vant. She addressed Euphrasie re- 
spectfully : “ Mrs. Ellwood can see no 
one to-day, miss; can you send in 
your business by me ?” 

“ Not very well, my business is per- 
sonal; shall I be able to see her to- 
morrow ?” 

“Ttis impossible to say, but you can 
all and see; to-morrow you may be 
able to find some one who will see you 
in her stead; she sees no one herself, 
but she expects a friend to-night who 
manages her business for her.” 

With this answer she was obliged to 
be content: she returned to the hotel 
where M. de Villeneuve awaited her. 
“ This is a bad business,” he said; “I 
have been here twice before with no 
better result, she will not see strangers.” 

“ You have not seen her, then ?” 

“ No! I have only heard of her, she 
is almost adored here for her deeds of 
kindness and charity. I never knew 
of a ease which excited my interest so 
much ; it was on her account, not on 
the duke’s, that I assented to pay this 
place so many visits. God only can 
console her !” 


There was a sound of carriages in 
the night, a very unusual thing in that 
secluded village ; and in the morning 
early, again there was the sound of 
wheels. M. de Villeneuve strolled to 
the end of the street; he shook his 
head on his return. “ We are altoge- 
ther too late,” he said; “the people 
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say that she is gone; and many are 
weeping, for she was dearly loved.” 

“Shall we not go to the house?” 
asked Euphrasie. 

“There is no harm in making the 
inquiry, but she is not there.” 

It was even so: Mrs. Ellwood had 
departed, fearing that if she remained 
there she should be constantly subject 
to intrusion. In the parlor into 
which they were shown, Euphrasie 
found one whom she was little pre- 
pared to see: it was M. Bertolot. A 
general grasping of hands and affec- 
tionate recognition took place; and 
then the old priest inquired their bu- 
siness. “ The bishop sent me here,’ he 
said, “because he could not come 
himself, and because the poor lady en- 
treated the utmost secrecy ; but what 
brought you here ?” 

M. de Villeneuve took up the word: 
“We came from the duke; his grace 


thought our young friend here might ° 


find admittance, though we were all 
refused.” 

“ His grace need not dream of any 
such thing; the wrong he has done is 
not such as embassies or money can 
rectify. The lady is a true-hearted, 
noble woman, a sincere Catholic; the 
message that she has left for him is 
simply that ‘she forgives him, and 
will pray for his conversion; but if 
ever he loved her, she entreats that he 
will never more pursue her or send to 
her.’ ” 

“ But how is she to be supported ?” 

“She trusts in, God, who is a hus- 
band to the widow, and a father to the 
fatherless. The duke’s money she will 
not touch; it is no use to press the 
matter, she has a woman’s instincts, and 
that is often better than a man’s rea- 
soning.” 

“You are severe, father, but this is 
acase to make you so; may we not 
know where she is gone to ?” 

“ No! you may not even know you 
saw me here; say only you saw her 
agent, who gave you her message, and 
would not tell you her residence. Never 
let the duke or the Godfrey family 
know that the bishop sent me here.” 
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“You may depend on us, father. 
But is this all that we are to say 
to the duchess? You know the ques- 
tion has been raised respecting the 
validity of the marriage.” 

“ The bishop examined that himself; 
he would have been glad to prove it a 
true one, but the scamp who married 
them was a disguised young spend- 
thrift, who did not know how to keep 
out of a debtor's jail in any other way 
than by taking that wicked fee ; if Mr. 
Godfrey is uneasy on that point, he 
can apply to the bishop, there is his 
address.” 

When M. de Villeneuve and Eu 
phrasie returned to Durimond Castle 
with the result of this mission, they 
found Adelaide far less placable than 
the more deeply injured Ellen had ex- 
pressed herself by her message. She 
assented indeed to do the honors of 
the castle, to reign supreme, but she 
insisted on a virtual separation as the 
price of her continuing to wear the 
title of the Duchess of Durimond. 

The duke was in no humor to con- 
tend with her; perhaps even he was 
as well pleased to have it so. H> 
was careful to surround her with all 
imaginable tokens of deference and 
respect, and told Mr. Godfrey he 
would see what time would do to soft- 
en his haughty Juno. Soon after he 
accepted the office of ambassador to 
a foreign court, and thus left his wife 
at liberty to queen it o’er her vassals 
at her pleasure. 

Meantime we lay before our read- 
ers the sad history which had occa- 
sioned all this commotion. 


CHAPTER VIII, 
ELLEN’S HISTORY. 


Eten D’Avsrey was the daugh- 
ter of an Irish officer, whom her mo- 
ther (Ellen Carpenter) had married 
against the wishes of her family 
Our heroine was their only child 
Soon after her birth the mother, Mrs 
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D’Aubrey, fell into delicate health, 
and years of pain and suffering en- 
sued, after which she died, leaving El- 
len, then ten years old, to condole her 
husband for her loss. This, however, 
was not so easy, for Captain D’Au- 
brey had truly loved his refined and 
gentle wife, and the illness she had 
borne with so much sweetness and pa- 
tience had the more endeared her to 
him ; besides which, during that sick- 
ness he had learned many important 
lessons. Up to that time his wife, 
though amiable and affectionate, had 
thought but little on serious subjects, 
and he, though nominally a Catholic, 
had neglected his religion. But when 
sorrow came, and the wife and mo- 
ther became aware that though she 
might linger on a while, she could not 
regain health, and must leave behind 
her those so deur to her, then an anx- 
iety for future reunion took possession 
of her. She began to question her 
husband of religion, and he, recalling 
for her solace the lessona of his youth, 
became himself impressed with their 
importance. Catholic truth and Cath- 
olic consolation were poured into the 
soul of the departing wife, and hav- 
ing procured her every necessary 
aid, the captain imparted himself a 
great consolation by promising to 
watch over the education of their dar- 
ling child, and endeavor to bring her 
up in the faithful performance of her 
duties as a Catholic Christian, without 
endangering her faith*by permitting 
her to frequent schools or society hos- 
tile to her religion. 

The noble-hearted captain had 
searcely closed the eyes of the being 
he held so dear, than he began to con- 
sider how he might best fulfil his 
promise. He sold his commission, and 
living on a small annuity which he 
possessed, applied himself to develop 
in his child the powers that lay en- 
folded in her soul; but above all, he 
sought to cherish and to strengthen 
religious principle. Well did the lit- 
tle Ellen repay his care. At that 
time, in England, there were few ex- 
terior aids to religion. Catholic chap- 
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els were few and far apart. One 
priest attended many missions, and 
these but stealthily ; but so much the 
more sedulously did the captain en- 
deavor to infuse the spirit of religion 
into the soul of his child, and to ani- 
mate her with patience, meekness, hu- 
mility, and universal charity. Loving 
and beloved, she grew up beneath her, 
father’s .eye like a beautiful flower, 
reciprocating his tenderness, and in- 
creasing daily in beauty and accom- 
plishments. Suddenly a dark cloud 
lowered above that happy home. 
Captain D’ Aubrey was seized with a 
fever, and in three days expired, leay- 
ing Ellen, at the age of sixteen, an 
orphan, almost penniless, cast upon 
the world’s cold charity. 

Strangers made out her connexions, 
for Ellen was stupefied by the blow. 
Strangers wrote to Mrs. Carpenter, 
her maternal grandmother, and _be- 
fore Ellen well knew what she was 
about she was travelling south with 
an old lady, who endeavored in vain 
to rouse her from her sorrow. 

When the captain’s affairs were ar- 
ranged, but little was found remain- 
ing. His annuity ceased at his death. 
It had just sufficed for their mainten- 
ance}; and as the sale of the furniture 
amounted to very little, the poor girl 
was utterly dependent. 

Such was the account given by Mrs. 
Carpenter to Mrs. Barford, her mar- 
ried daughter, with whom, being her- 
self a widow, she then resided. Mrs. 
Barford had married a man whose 
character was the very reverse of that 
of Ellen’s father. He was a thorough 
business-like, money-making instru- 
ment, having no higher idea than to 
be continually extending his business, 
no higher ambition than to be mayor 
of the city in which he resided. Al- 
ready he was a great man in his own 
estimation, and he intended that his 
family should become of importance 
also. This couple received Ellen but 
coldly, though she hardly knew or felt 
it, for she was as yet absorbed in 
grief. Mrs. Carpenter intended to be 
kind, and insisted on Ellen’s grief be- 
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ing respected. A week or two passed, 
then it was proposed one Sunday to 
Ellen to go with the family to church. 
She excused herself. Another week 
passed—and the same proposal was 
repeated. On this she was closely 
questioned as to the reason why ; and 
when Mr. Barford came at length 
to understand that Ellen was a 
Catholic, his anger knew no bounds. 
A Catholic in his own house! Je 
feed popery! He foster rebellion! 
He countenance powder-plots! The 
thing was impossible! the girl must 
leave the house—she would corrupt 
the children, contaminate the servants, 
compromise his respectability, pervert 
the neighborhood; in short, breed every 
kind of disorder and endanger his 
position. Go she must. In vain his 
wife pleaded that the poor girl had no- 
where to go to; she was obliged to 
summon Mrs. Carpenter to her aid. 
As the old lady had plenty of money, 
Mr. Barford held her habitually in 
respect, especially as she could will it 
as she pleased; therefore, when she 
insisted that where she was_ her 
grand-daughter should find a home, 
the great man yielded, and among 
themselves they arranged a plan 
which was to counteract the evil in- 
fluence they dreaded. Mrs. Carpen- 
ter undertook to watch Ellen closely, 
and by degrees to wi her from her 
papistry: and as there was no papist 
church in the locality, the neighbors 
need not even know what her religion 
was. 

As for powder-plots, the good old 
lady argued that a girl of sixteen, 
without friends, money, or resources, 
could not effect much against the gov- 
ernment, so she was not uneasy on 
that score. Silenced, but not con- 
vinced, Mr. Barford, who dared not 
disoblige his wife’s mother, said no 
more on the subject to her, but he 
determined to keep a sharp lookout, 
and nip in the bud any incipient con- 
spiracy. But under these influences, 
the poor girl’s happiness was sadly 
compromised. Her grandmother un- 
dertook to enlighten her as to the 
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character of these papists, to show 
her what a terrible set these unfortu- 
nate, benighted idolaters are, and so to 
bring her round to the Protestant es- 
tablishment. Most horrible tales of 
conspiracies, plots, martrydoms, in- 
quisitorial victimizing, and _ every 
species of villanous scheming for the 
overthrow of pure religion, were re- 
counted to her. These failing to make 
impression, the sin of idolatry was 
brought home to herself, and on Fri- 
days the crime of not eating meat 
was by no means accounted a small 
one. <A regular series of petty per- 
secutions were commenced, the child- 
ren of the family were taught to dis- 
trust her; she was not allowed to 
make acquaintances in the neighbor- 
hood, nor to stir out, save at her 
grandmother’s side. 

The old lady meant well in the 
part she took in this; she was not 
aware of the greater portion of the 
annoyance Ellen underwent, and she 
thought time only was wanted to en- 
able her to throw off the prejudices 
of her education. She really liked 
Ellen for her refinement and gentle- 
ness, and kept her as much as she 
could about her. She made her read 
to her, and wait upon her; and though 
the books were not to Ellen’s taste, 
yet this was by far the most tolerable 
portion of her existence. But even 
of this small alleviation, Mrs. Barford 
grew jealous; she was greatly afraid 
that her mother would leave too great 
a portion of her wealth to the poor 
orphan girl, and her harshness in- 
creased in proportion as Mrs. Carpen- 
ter’s partiality manifested itself. She 
did not hesitate to impute the most 
unworthy motives to Ellen for paying 
such kind and respectful attentions to 
her grandmother, for Ellen’s conduct 
contrasted too painfully with that of 
the unruly children of the household ; 
and when by her reproaches Mrs. 
Barford drew tears from the poor 
girl’s eyes, she would bid her “go 
and warm herself into her grand- 
mother’s favor, by her Jesuitical 
caresses and her crocodile tears.” 
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Poor girl! it was no wonder that she 
became pale and thin and miserable ; 
but instead of being induced to give 
up her religion, she clung to it the 
more, the more she stood in need of 
consolation. And thus a year, a long 
and dreary year, had passed away. 
At length a partial respite came. 
Mrs. Carpenter was taken sick; Ellen 
waited on her most assiduously ; but 
although she could scarcely be spared 
as a nurse, on account of the comfort 
her presence seemed to afford the sick, 
yet Mrs. Barford’s jealousy, and her 
husband’s_ ill-treatment, considerably 
increased. Measures were often 
spoken of between this amiable pair, 
and plans devised to effect an es- 
trangement between Ellen and her 
erandmother. The old lady partially 
recovered, and then Mrs. Barford 
grew eloquent on the wonderful effects 
of the change of air. By dint of 
maneeuvring, she at leneth made the 
poor sick woman consent to dispense 
with Ellen’s attendance at the water- 
ing-place to which they were bound. 
Mrs. Barford went herself to take 
care of her mother, and her children 
accompanied her. 


Ellen was now virtually alone, for 
Mr. Barford was engaged in his busi- 
ness, and did not wish to be troubled 
with her company, even at his meals. 
What a relief! Ellen heard the car- 
riage drive from the door with a feel- 
ing of release from bitterthraldom. How 
long it might last she knew not, but 
certainly for some weeks. She read 
her own books—her father’s books—so 
long concealed at the bottom of her 
chest. She opened the piano, and sang 
the hymns of the church. She took 
out her sketch-book, and reviewed the 
scenes she had visited with her father. 

At once her spirits rose, her eyes 
sparkled, her animation returned, and 
at the close of the day she retired to 
rest, for the first time in that house, 
with a light and joyous spirit. The 
next morning she was up with the lark. 
She opened ber window to inhale the 

VoL. Iv. 15 
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balmy air, and a gush of joy came over 
her as she felt that she was secure 
from annoyance at least for a time. A 
hasty breakfast was soon despatched, 
and the fragrant breeze driving in at 
the window, attracted her attention to 
the flowery meadows. Her spirits 
were too keen to permit her to sit still, 
and as the bright sunshine poured in 
upon her, she asked herself why she 
should not enjoy it out of doors; she 
had been imprisoned so long, and now 
there was no one to rebuke or find 
fault with what she did. She could 
not withstand the temptatio. “I 
will go and sketch the ruins of the ab- 
bey,” she said, “and meditate on 
the times the good old monks were 
there.” Sketch-book in hand she sal- 
lied forth. The streets of the city 
were soon traversed, and the avenues 
leading to the ruins more slowly paced. 
The morning was one of most glorious 
beauty. The birds sang in the new- 
leafing groves, the busy bees hummed, 
and the dew-drops clinging to the tips 
of the fresh-springing grass, presented 
a most dazzling appearance as, waving 
in the sunshine, they reflected hues of 
every color, and freshened with new 
life the whole creation. Ellen’s spirits 
were at their height; yet with some- 
what of a solemn step she approached 
the hallowed solitudes. None was 
there save herself—at least she perceiv- 
ed none. Long she wandered within 
the precincts trodden by holy. feet of 
old, and at‘length sat down on a fallen 
tree to begin her sketch. 

The ruin had formerly been sur- 
rounded by a moat ; even now one side 
of this remained, and communicated 
with the river. By the side of this, 
our heroine took her seat on the fallen 
tree. How long she sat she knew not. 
It was a great delight to her once 
more to handle tie pencil so long laid 
aside. She worked as if inspired, and 
the main features were at length de- 
scribed with taste and accuracy. In 
her eagerness she had untied her bon- 
net, (which was a close one, covering 
her face, after the fashion of those 
days,) and pushed it slightly back, 
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thus displaying her animated features, 
unconscious the while that a stranger 
was gazing at her, and that for up- 
ward of an hour he had been tracing 
her features in his gratified imagina- 
tion. 

At length she rose to depart, but as 
she was putting up her sketch, her 
bonnet fell from her head, and would 
have rolled into the river had not the 
stranger caught it, as it reached the 
brink, and gracefully restored it to her. 
He was older than herself and were an 
officer’s uniform. Could there be any 
harm in thanking him, and in unfolding, 
at his request, the sketch which had oc- 
casioned the accident ? Ellen thought 
not of harm. She was unversed in the 
world’s ways, and had experienced 
more of its annoyances than its dan- 
gers. Insensibly a conversation was 
entered into. It was prolonged until 
the shadows proclaimed that the sua 
was verging tothe west. The stranger 
was evidently pleased and surprised 
at Ellen’s keen sense of natural and 
artistic beauty, and at the simple yet 
poetic manner in which she clothed her 
ideas. The themes dilated on touched 
exactly his favorite hobby, and it was 
evidently a gratification to him to find 
one fresh in feeling, endowed with ge- 
nius and beauty, who could appreciate 
his feelings and sympathize with his 
artistic tastes. 

Reluctantly he parted with his com- 
panion, and on the morrow he seemed 
intuitively to know where he should 
find her, to renew the enjoyment of 
the previous day. Another day came, 
and another, until at length it became a 
matter of course that the two should 
meet. And still it was only poetry, or 
music, or painting, that occupied them. 
Why, then, did Ellen half surmise that 
the meeting was wrong? One day she 
did keep away, and thought she would 
try to do so always, but the hours hung 
heavily on her hands, and her resolu- 
tion failed; so the walks continued. 

At length the period for her aunt's 
return arrived, and not only must she 
expect to be virtually imprisoned as 
before, but the dread of what her aunt 
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would say when she heard (as surely 
from some kind, gossiping neighbor 
she would hear) of her daily interviews 
with a strange gentleman, broke upon 
her. Why had she not thought of this 
before? Why had she yielded to the 
temptation? All too late these ques- 
tions now, and those only who know 
what it is to live amid insuli and neg- 
lect can appreciate her feelings or es- 
timate the temptations to which she was 
exposed. 

The stranger, who called himself 
Colonel Ellwood, had travelled much ; 
he spoke to her of Italy, of Spain, of 
France ; he had brought her a rosary 
which the Pope had blessed, and had 
described to her in glowing terms many 
of the ceremonies which he had wit- 
nessed. Why should she distrust 
him? With tears in her eyes she told 
him that in two days her aunt was ex 
pected home, and that these interviews 
must cease. “Indeed,” she added, 
“T am afraid my aunt will half-kill 
me when she finds they have ever 
taken place.” 

“Then why not forestall her return 
by your own departure ?”’ 

“ And to what quarter of the world 
should I go?” asked Ellen. 

“Tf, sweet lady, you would trust 
yourself with me,” said Colonel Ell- 
wood. 

Ellen started and shrank back, 
but the colénel followed her, saying: 
“ Nay, do me not the injustice to sup- 
pose that I would wrong you; the im- 
pression you have made upon me is for 
life ; your happiness, your honor, are 
as dear to me as my own soul. It is 
marriage I offer you—a bona fide mar- 
riage, though a private one. My cir- 
cumstances at this moment are pecu- 
liar. But fly with me, and a Cath. 
olic priest shall bless our union; I 
swear it on my honor.” 

Ellen hesitated, but her very hesi- 
tation encouraged “hope. The day 
passed. Another¢ame. Again Colonel 
Ellwood urged flight. Again the fear 
beset her lest her aunt should hear ot 
these clandestine meetings. Love, too, 
for the stranger, who, although un- 
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known, was evidently refined, cultivat- 
ed, and well versed in all human learn- 
ing, grew rapidly since he had declar- 
ed his love. To loze him was to lose 
everything; for who save he had 
shown kindness to the poor, friendless 
orphan girl? The time passed :—the 
day was at hand—a restless day— 
a sleepless night—haunted by the 
sound of carriage wheels bringing 
back her tyrant to herhome. Ellen’s 
resolution gave way : two hours before 
her aunt’s arrival she quitted that 
dwelling of strife for ever. 

Colonel Ellwood appeared to keep 
his promise. One in the dress of a 
Catholic priest united them in mar- 
riage, and to Ellen’s fancy that there 
was somewhat of informality in the 
ceremony, came the ready reply that 
it was necessitated by the anomalous 
position of a Catholic priest in Eng- 
land. * 

She knew little or nothing of the 
law, and for some time afterward she 
resided on the Continent with her 
husband. Here no doubt harassed 
her; love for him excluded doubt, 
and that love at times nearly reached 
the height of adoration. On the other 
hand, the happiness of geniality, com- 
bined with the high mental culture 
which her husband loved to promote, 
added so intellectual, nay so ethereal 
an expression to her a ed hand- 
some features, that his lov®and rever- 
ence increased as time wore on, and 
he dared not tell the being who thus 
fondly loved him for himself alone, 
how foully he had deceived her. In 
his eyes she was an angel of light ; 
and far from offering impediments to 
her fulfilling her religious duties, he 
delighted in her constancy; though 
there were times when a cloud came 
over him, and he felt as if he were 
but a demon of darkness by her side, 
destined to become the destroyer of 
her happiness. At such moments, 
Ellen, who was in mute amazement 
at the paroxysms which assailed him 
would strive by every endearing ar; 


* This was before the Catholic emancipation bill 
Qad passed, 
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to charm away his melancholy, and 
by so doing sometimes nearly drove 
him to frenzy; and alarmed her for 
his sanity, without decreasing her af- 
fection. But these fitful moments 
passed away. Continental troubles 
drove them back to England, and 
here Colonel Ellwood’s difficulty in 
keeping his incognito increased. Some- 
times he took an abode for her in the 
North of Scotland, sometimes in the 
mountains of Wales; his restlessness 
and anxiety distressed and puzzled 
her, he was not the same man in Eng- 
land he had seemed on the Continent. 
He was often absent, too, for weeks, 
nay for months together; but this he 
accounted for so plausibly on the score 
of army duties and the like, that Ellen 
tried to be satisfied, especially as he 
carried on a constant correspondence 
with her, and always sent her regular 
and plentiful remittances. But one cir- 
cumstance puzzled her even in this— 
it was that she had to address all her 
answers to him under cover to his law- 
yer. This person, who knew nothing 
of Ellen, believed it was a sort of af- 
fair common among the nobility, young 
and old, and performed the business 
part of the transaction faithfully as re- 
garded transmitting money and letters, 
while he gave himself no further trou- 
ble about the matter. 

The time of discovery arrived but 
too soon. Ellen’s child had been ill, 
and she had taken him to the sea- 
coast to restore his health. It was 
the first time that she had ever left 
the residence appointed for her by 
her husband without his sanction and 
permission, and it was the urgency of 
the case that prompted her to deviate 
from this settled plan. She thought — 
to be gone only a few days, and his 
last letter had bidden her not to ex- 
pect him for a month or two, as press- 
ing business was to be imperatively 
attended to; so there was little chance 
of his being displeased at the proceed- 
ing, indeed he had never been really 
displeased with her. She went, then, 
and on the beach she was recognized 
by a lady she did not remember, but 
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who chanced to have a better memory 
than Ellen. The lady appeared to be 
somewhat of a morose and malignant 
disposition, and entered into conversa- 
tion apparently to gratify some ill-na- 
tured feeling. Ellen was annoyed 
and would have avoided her, but the 
other evidently had an object in view. 
At last she blurted out : 

“ So the Duke of Durimond is to be 
married soon, I hear.” 

“T do not know,” said Ellen, “I 
have no acquaintance among the 
great.” 

“ No acquaintance with the Duke of 
Durimond, madam? Why, surely I 
saw you at Hotel in Inverness- 
shire with him three years ago.” 

“In Inverness-shire I was with my 
husband, but I saw no duke there.” 

“Your husband, ma’am! the gen- 
tleman was called Colonel Ejilwood, 
was he not? Well, then, madam, 
the world believes Colonel Ellwood 
and the Duke of Durimond to be the 
same person. But, to be sure, you 
ought to know best. I can only say 
I was told so, often, in Inverness-shire, 
and now the duke is gone to marry 
Miss Godfrey of Estcourt Hall; is 
that a secret also to you ?” 

The woman evidently gloated in the 
pain she inflicted, and stood gazing 
at the victim. Ellen replied not—she 
was thunderstruck. Then she deem- 
ed it impossible. She turned back to 
the house, gave up the lodgings, and 
returned to her former home. There, 
making necessary arrangements, she 
left her child in the care of trustwor- 
thy servants, and ordering a post- 
chaise, was driven, as fast as horses 
could carry her, to the house of the 
London lawyer, travelling night and 
day till she reached her destination. 

The lawyer, Mr. Reynolds, would 
not reply to her questions. He begged 
the lady to go home, saying that Col- 
onel Eliwood would soon be with her, 
and that he would be the best person 
to explain all mysteries. He, Mr. 
Reynolds, really was not in a position 
to satisfy her. 


‘acquiesce in her decision. 
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What an. answer to an anxious 
heart! mystery upon mystery! Whzv, 
since they came to England, did these 
long absences take place ? Why did 
she not know his address?’ Why— 
a long list of whys that sorely oppress- 
ed her heart. What was she to do 
now? Being thus far, she thought 
at least she would go down to Est- 
court Hall and try to catch a glimpse 
of the Duke of Durimond; she would 
know then if the report that identified 
him with her husband was based on 
truth. 

She turned suddenly on the lawyer: 
“ Where is the Duke of Durimond at 
this instant?’ Her manner, so unlike 
her usual calm demeanor, startled Mr. 
Reynolds, and put him off his guard. 

“T believe, madam, the duke is at 
the mansion of the Hon. Mr. Godfrey, 
at Estcourt.” 

“ What is he doing there ?” 

“The world reports him as about to 
be married.” 

Ellen turned in a resolute manner 
to the door—the lawyer followed her. 
“Be persuaded, ma’am, go home in 
peace ; all will be right in time, believe 
me.” 

Ellen got into the post-chaise, and 
ordered the driver to proceed to Sus- 
sex without delay. That night she 
was at Estcourt. The next day, as 
we have | ee she approached the 
carriage, recognized the duke to be 
Colonel Ellwood, followed him in his 
bridal tour, spoke with him, and then 
returned, as best she might, to her 
now dreary home. 

The duke sent to her—she received 
not his messages ; he wrote—she re- 
turned his letters unopened ; he called 
on a Roman Catholic prelate to con- 
fess the transaction, and beg of him to 
take care that Ellen was suitably pro- 
vided for ; but the bishop, after seeing 
Ellen and becoming interested in the 
story, would not receive any money 
from the duke on Ellen’s account. He 
said she refused it, and he could but 
The duke 
yas utterly perplexed. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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THE FOUNDERS 


BY THE 


Our readers are certainly not igno- 
rant either of the name or the book of 
M. de Carné. The work which he 
published in 1848, on the eve of the 
revolution of February, attracted the 
interest as weli as the suffrages of all 
serious persons. This book reappears 
now in calmer times, and the mass of 
those who read may know and appre- 
ciate it. 

The idea of this book is well known. 
M. de Carné has been struck with 
what constitutes the peculiar genius of 
the French nation, its unity. He has 
wished to ascertain and trace the origin 
of that unity; and has found it sum- 
med up ina few proper names, and has 
condensed in the history of a small 
number of statesmen that of the na- 
tion. 

Nothing could be more proper. We 
are the least republican of any nation 
that God has made, and we are so 
because the French nation is more 
strictly one than any other, and more 
than any other needs a chief. Aban- 
doned to ourselves, and obliged, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, to take each a 
personal part in the common action, we 
are worth very little; but we are 
admirable when we are commanded. 
I do not know if Shakespeare is right 
when he calls France the Soldier of 
God, but what appears to me certain 
is that we are much better soldiers 
than citizens. In France the citizen 
is a stupid lout who, three-fourths of 
the time, lets himself be led, and miser. 
ably led, either by a journal or a 
spouting chief of a club; he abdicates 
himself and consents to be led blindly 
by the passions of others. He cries 
“Hurrah for Revolution!” when he, 
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thinks he is only erying “ Hurrah for 
Reform!” and makes a revolution 
without intending it, and makes it to 
the profit of his enemies. The soldier, 
on the contrary, finds in obedience the 
element of his spontaneity, of his in- 
telligence, 1 had almost said, of his 
liberty. He was but a peasant, very 
dull and lubberly when he was free ; 
put upon him the coat of passive obedi- 
ence, and he acquires abilities which 
seem to belong only to liberty. He is 
prompt, he is sagacious, he is intelli- 
gent; faithful to his commander when 
his commander guides him, full of 
activity and spontaneity, if by chance 
the commander fails him. Why is 
this? Why is the English citizen so 
intelligent in commercial and political 
life, so hampered under the red coat ? 
Why is the French peasant so stupid 
when he is taken from his plough, so 
much at his ease when in uniform ? 
To this I know no answer, unless it be, 
that God has so made us. In France, 
the soldier is more himself when under 
discipline than the citizen in hi¢ liberty. 
It is not, then, surprising that the his- 
tory of a people, I will not say so 
royalist, but so monarchical in the 
etymological sense of the word, should 
be summed up in the proper names of 
a few men. 

The Abbé Suger, St. Louis, Du 
Guesclin, Joan of Are, Louis XL, 
Henry IV., Richelieu, Mazarin: such 
are the personages whom M. de Carné 
has selected, and who he shows have 
gradually effected the development of 
French unity. It is in the succession 
of these names that we can follow with 
him that development. 

However, it is not necessary to 
believe, and M. de Carné does not pre- 
tend it, that these men made French 
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unity. It has been made by itself. 
France was really one in fact before 
being made so by the government and 
laws. From the tenth century, when 
all Gaul was parcelled out, when the 
large provinces all belonged to masters 
independent in fact, save for the nom- 
inal law of vassalage, hardly acknow- 
ledged, this divided nation felt herself 
already one, felt herself already a na- 
tion. She h»s been one ever since, in 
reacting against the yoke of the Aus- 
trasian dynasty of the Carlovingians, 
she commenced to reject from her midst 
the Germanic race, language, and in- 
stitutions. She had her language—we 
find it distinctly in the oath of 843; she 
had her capital—that little mud city 
which began to pass the arm of the 
Seine and to spread itself from the isl- 
and over onthe right bank, was already 
the centre of French life. She had her 
dynasty—that kinglet possessor of a 
narrow domain, which he disputed with 
great feudatories more powerful than 
he, was already and for all the king of 
France. She was already herself 
advancing to the time when the grand- 
son of Robert the Strong would make 
himself obeyed from the Rhine to the 
Pyrenees, the langue d Oy! would be- 
come the common tongue of Christen- 
dom, and all the fiefs from Flanders to 
the Mediterranean would hold from 
the great tower of the Louvre. 

Thus’it seems to me that one of the 
most important facts in our history, 
though little remarked, is the first 
armed manifestation of France under 
Louis the Fat. At the time the 
Emperor Henry V. penetrated into 
Champagne with a German army, the 
king, who, according to his own ex- 
pression, had grown old at the siege of 
Montlhéry, in a few weeks found him- 
self at the head of three hundred 
thousand men, united as a thick cloud 
of grasshoppers, who cover the banks 
of the rivers, the mountains, and plains. 
A few weeks more, and the great vas- 
sals, the Count of Flanders, the Duke 
of Aquitaine, the Count of Brittany, 
brought him new reinforcements, 
and his army, raised to four hundred 
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thousand men, was double that of the 
emperor, which was itself enormous 
forthe middle ages. The political bond, 
however, which united those different 
countries which are to-day called 
France, was very feeble. These vas- 
sals, present at the camp of Louis the 
Fat, rendered him scarcely a ceremon- 
ial homage. What bond could unite 
so many different populations for the 
defence of a territory which, at that 
epoch, had scarcely a name, if it was 
not community of origin and a common 
aversion to the Germanic domination ? 
The French nation was then one, even 
at that epoch, when the king was king 
of only five of our present departments 
at most. She made herself one by her- 
self and her blood, before being made 
so by kings and laws. 

In all we have been ourselves, and 
more ourselves than we think. We 
are neither Franks nor Visigoths; we 
are Gallo-Romans. We are Gauls ciy- 
ilized by Rome, and baptized by the 
church. The influence of the Frank 
domination has been more superficial 
than was believed in the last century ; 
the name remains to us, but what else 
remains? In the language, which is 
the great symbol of nationality, the 
Germanic element, whether in words 
or in forms of speech, has evidently 
been only secondary; and it has left 
no traces in the national character. In 
institutions the Germanic element 
dominated for a time, for the simple 
reason that it possessed the political 
power; but it was the labor of the 
middle ages, and we can say their 
glory, to efface it. 

In fact, the struggle against feudal- 
ism and feudal institutions was, to 
speak truly, a national struggle. There 
were traces of German domination 
during four centuries which it was 
necessary to efface. The day when 
France demanded of the house of 
Robert the Strong a chief, king or not, 
but a chief to oppose to the Rhenish 
sovereignty of the Carlovingians, that 
day she commenced, without knowing 
it, the struggle against the institutions 
which grew out of the Germanic con- 
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quest. That struggle was continued 
under St. Louis, the epoch of the great 
radiation of French power, when the 
Mediterranean was almost our domain ; 
when we established colonies even on 
the coasts of Africa; when our mis- 
sionaries penetrated even to Thibet; 
when the sons of Genghis Khan were in 
diplomatic relations with us, and when 
even in Italy they spoke by preference 
our language as “ the most delightful” 


and the most generally understood of 


any in the world. 

In this work the church came to our 
aid. The great struggle of the papacy 
was also against the pride of the Ger- 
manic supremacy. It was against the 
feudalism planted in the church, 
against feudatory bishops who bore 
armor, and carried the faleon on their 
wrist, who held their dioceses as fiefs, 
and received their investiture from the 
German suzerain, and against the 
kings their patrons, that St. Gregory 
VII. wielded the papal power. It was 
against the institutions of Germanic 
barbarism, against the feudal aristoc- 
racy, against tests by fire and water, 
against private wars and judicial com- 
bats, that the church, and especially 
the papacy, never ceased to struggle. 
There was, then, during a whole cen- 
tury a perfect accord between the 


kings of France and the pontiffs of 
Rome, between the independence of 


the commons and the franchises of the 
religious orders, between the authority 
of the legists and that of the councils. 

And for these institutions introduced 
by the Germanic conquests, and which 
we in accord with the church com. 
bated, what have we in accord with 
the church substituted? The institu- 
tions proper to our race, proper to our 
traditions as a civilized people, proper 
to our manners as Christians. For 
feudalism the idea of direct power such 
as Rome had taught, and such as 
Charlemagne comprehended and at- 
tempted to revive ; in other words, for 
suzerainty sovereignty ; for the juris- 
diction of lords was substituted in 
spirituals that of ecclesiastical judges, 
in temporals that of royal justices ; 
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consequently, for feudal law the canon 
law of Christian, and the civil law of 
imperial Rome. For the right of private 
battle we substituted the possession of 
arms remitted to the sovereign alone, as 
in Rome and in all civilized countries. 
For duels and judicial trials by fire 
and water we substituted trials by wit- 
ness, according to the Roman law and 
the law of the church and of all 
civilized nations. In a word, we effaced 
the traces of Germanic paganism and 
barbarism, to become in our laws once 
more what we were by blood, Gallo- 
Romans; what we were by our faith, 
Christians ; what we still are by our re- 
miniscences, civilized men. Such was 
the work of our race from Robert the 
Strong to St. Louis, of the popes from 
Gregory VII. to Gregory LX., of our 
commons from the first communal re- 
volt to the enfranchisement of the serfs 
under Louis le Hutin, of the church 
from the day when she proclaimed 
the truce of God, and constituted 
to sustain it a sort of universal Land- 
wehr, to that in which she canonized, 
in the person of St. Louis, the type, not 
of the feudal chief, but of the Chris- 
tian king. Only from this union of all 
forces in reference to a single end, 
essentially national, legitimate, and 
Christian, there was one unhappy ex- 
ception, that of the nobility, the heir, 
whether by blood or position, of the 
Germanic traditions, investitures, and 
institutions, and who became a sort of 
common enemy. They were found, 
in spite of their patriotism, standing 
apart from the nation, and unpopular 
in spite of the many ties which bound 
them to the people. The church, 
royalty, even the legists had their place 
in the popular affection, but the nobil- 
ity had none. They were suspected by 
the government and abandoned by it 
to the suspicions of the people. Hence 
they were so much the further re- 
moved from the political tendency of 
the nation as they were nearer to its 
political action, and all the less dis- 
posed to co-operate in the work of 
national elaboration as they were more 
open to the seductions of foreign 
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politics. Hence they could make the 
war of the Armagnacs in the four- 
teenth century, the war of the Public 
Good in the fifteenth, the religious 
wars of the sixteenth, and of the 
Fronde in the seventeenth ; but it was 
never theirs to exercise that popular, 
regular, pacific action, the action of pa- 
tronage and defence, exercised by the 
aristocracy of England. They had only 
the choice, on the one hand, of a selfish, 
unpopular revolt against the king— 
a revolt resting on the enemies of 
France for its support, or on the other, 
of service to the crown, a service which 
they gloriously and courageously ren- 
dered indeed, but which was a service 
of perfect obedience, in which there 
was nothing to be gained for their 
order, in which indeed they could reap 
glory, but not power. Never has 
there been a real aristocracy in France 
—there has been only an obedient or 
an insubordinate feudal nobility. 

Thus may be given in brief the sum 
of the first part of M. de Carné s book; 
and this first part foretells what is to 
follow. The position of royalty, the 
nobles, and the commons respectively, 
was during four centuries developed 
only on bases furnished by the middle 
ages. The development effected in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
M. de Carné has personified in Suger, 
abbot of St. Denis, and St. Louis— 
an able and intelligent choice. Suger 
and St. Louis were two rare statesmen 
in an epoch when statesmanship hardly 
existed. Suger, formed by the rigid 
and wise discipline of the church, a 
full-grown man in the midst of the 
childish caprices and inconsequences 
of his age, a real statesman, although 
the minister of a king who was no 
statesman at all, was certainly one of 
the greatest and most intelligent agents 
in the national work, of which those 
even who were its instruments rarely 
had the slightest conception. St. Louis 
rose still further above his age. He 
pertained not more to the middle ages 
by his faith than by his statesmanship 
he pertains to our own times. No 
king ever labored harder to evolve from 
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its feudal envelope the civil and political 
life of France; no king ever studied 
more diligently to place royalty on the 
footing of modern sovereignties, and 
to fashion it, as M. de Carné well 
observes, after the Biblical royal- 
ty, rather than after feudal suze- 
rainty. 

M. de Carné is very right, then, in 
seeking in these two rare men a serious 
and matured political plan; but he 
would have found it difficult to dis- 
cover traces of such a plan in others, 
and perhaps even the habits of his 
own mind render him less fitted to 
judge other heroes of the middle ages. 
In the very pages he has written, I 
see, indeed, Suger; I see, indeed, St. 
Louis ; but I do not see enough of the 
middle age itself, of that age of youth 
with its contradictions and its incon- 
sistencies; and M. de Carné seems 
to me to be too wise, too sensible, too 
logical, and too much of a modern 
statesman, to paint it in its true light. 

I express here, I confess, a personal 


impression, not a judgment, and per- 
haps a profounder study of the monu- 
ments of the middle ages would give 


me a different impression. But I 
own that when I seek the middle ages 
in modern writings, I receive an im- 
pression quite different from that which 
I receive when I attempt to study 
them in their own monuments. With 
the moderns, not only with M. de 
Carné, but with writers who are anti- 
quaries rather than statesmen, I find 
presented as characteristic of the mid- 
dle ages profound political views, or 
at least a certain power of foresight 
and calculation in those who govern; 
but if I open the smallest chronicle, I 
discover nothing of the sort. These 
kings and these statesmen become only 
warriors, rude captains, capable of any 
devotion—capable also of any violence 
and even of any falsehood, rather than 
of any wise or consistent policy seri- 
ously and steadily pursued. Whether 
it is merely the result of the oldness 
of the language, and the simplicity, 
so often apparent, which a still un- 
formed idiom gives to thought, I 
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must say this age has on me the effect 
of an age of infancy. 

Its tongue stammers, and its diction 
resembles the patois of our provinces 
and the songs of our nurses. In art 
it had, not without a simplicity some- 
times admirable, that awkwardness 
and that stiffness which mark the first 
tottling walk of children. Its public 
life was mingled with puerile cere- 
monies, with a fantastic symbolism, 
sometimes even indecent. Its faith 
asked for no reason, as asks the ma- 
ture man; but felt, saw, understood 
as does the adolescent; it carried into 
it sometimes a puerile superstition 
which impaired it, sometimes an ad- 
mirable simplicity which excludes the 
wisdom of the doctors, though not the 
devotedness of martyrs. It instituted 
the Feast of Fools and of Asses. Yet 
it made the Crusades. It embraced 
Christian morality without hesitation 
and without an objection ; it embrac- 
ed it, but forgot to practise it; while 
professing good, it practised evil with 
a facility of contradiction surpassing 
even the ordinary powers of human 
nature; it was a good Catholic, but 
scrupled not to pillage the churches. 
Its submission it refused in principle 
to nobody—to the pope, the king, or 
the suzerain; and yet never did the 
papacy receive more frequent insults, 
never had royalty such trouble to 
make itself obeyed, never were quarrels 
between superior and inferior so fre- 
quent, as in the middle ages—those 
ages of submission and of insubordi- 
nation, in which the rules of the 
hierarchy were better established and 
less observed than in any other. This 
contradiction, this inconsistency, this 
easy acceptance of the law while it is 
asserted only in theory, and this easy 
forgetfulness of it when it comes to 
practice, this subordination of the 
mind, and this revolt of the heart, 
is it not plainly that of boyhood? 
The boy seldom refuses to accept 
the moral truth that is taught him ; 
he does not reject in theory even 
the obedience which is exacted of 
him ; but, at a given moment, it costs 
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him nothing to contradict that truth 
in practice, and to fail in that obedi- 
ence; he denies never the law; he 
unceasingly breaks it. 

It is true, that when we rise to-a cer- 
tain general point of view, nothing ap- 
pears better regulated than the media- 
val society. Regularity, far from being 
defective, was in excess. A manifold 
foresight multiplied the laws. The 
church and the state, feudality and the 
commons, sovereignty and suzerainty, 
had each their codes, complicated and 
provident as those of a sociciy in 
which right and interest are compili- 
cated and run athwart each other. 
Decretals, bulls, decisions of councils, 
feudal assizes, royal charters and 
commercial charters, laws and regu- 
lations of all kinds, embarrass us by 
their number much more than they 
sadden us by their absence. And the 
definitive result of the whole is a grand 
and admirable effort of Christian wis- 
dom to establish in this world the 
reign of justice and peace. No right 
is denied, no interest is sacrificed, no 
power is without its limit, no liberty 
without its defense. Relations of the 
king to the subject, of the suzerain to 
the vassal, of the master to the serf, 
ail are regulated there on the basis, 
so often forgotten, of reciprocal rights 
and duties. Never, perhaps, have the 
conciliation of order and liberty, hier- 
archy and equality, the powers of the 
chief and the rights of the inferior, 
been conceived in so happy a manner. 

I said conceived, not effected; for if 
we come to the fact, the rule fails to 
be translated into reality, or, rather, 
is so often broken that it may be said 
not even to exist; ali relations become 
violent ; master and serf, suzerain and 
vassal, king and subject, whose mutual 
relations were so well settled in law, 
are in a continual struggle against 
one another. That magnificent edifice 
presented us in theory, with the pope 
and the emperor at its summit, and in 
which the lowest serf holds his place, 
is in reality as unsubstantial as the 
fairy castles seen in our dreams. 


When I speak thus of the middle 
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ages, I speak only of the lay society ; 
I do not speak of the cloister and the 
church. They judge very improperly 
the middle ages who identify society in 
them with the church. The church 
was then, as now, not of her age. She 
struggled against it, and was more or 
less sullied on the points on which she 
came more directly in contact with the 
world—that is, in the secular clergy, 
and even the episcopacy, and more 
completely herself only when the 
cloister, the distance of places, and 
the diversity of origin removed her 
farthest from the feudal society— 
that is to say, in the religious orders 
and the papacy. I regard as a veri- 
table chimera that dream, sometimes 
entertained, of a Europe gentle and 
submissive, obedient to the least -word 
of the papacy, and conducted peace- 
ably by the staff of St. Peter—in the 
ways of ignorance and barbarism, say 
unbelieving historians—in the ways 
of happiness and salvation, say Ca- 
tholic writers. Both delight in this 
dream ; the former because they would 
ruin the church by throwing upon her 
the responsibility of the crimes and 
vices of the middle ages ; the latter be- 
cause they would restore those ages 
by identifying them with the church. 
But I ask them to tell me at what 
time, during what year, what day, or 
what hour only this general submission 
existed? I ask them to tell me if 
there was a single day, a single minute 
which did not bring to the church her 
combat, not merely against kings and 
feudal lords, but against nations, and 
not only on one point of Europe, but 
on a thousand ?— if once only this 
temporal jurisdiction of the papacy 
over the world was exercised other- 
wise than at the point of the sword— 
the sword of steel, as well as the 
sword of speech ? 

This middle age, this docile child, 
this innocent lamb, which allows itself 
to be led gently and blindly by the 
shepherd’s crook, I find nowhere; I 
see indeed a child, but a hard and 
rebellious child, who seldom bends, 
rarely except to threats, and who, 
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however humbly he may bend, finds 
it no fault to straighten himself im- 
mediately after. Alas! the infancy of 
a people is not the infancy of men. 
The infant man has his physical 
weakness, which permits him to be 
controlled, and in restraining protects 
him. The infant people, for its mis- 
fortune, has all the passions and all the 
material forces of the full-grown man, 
and by the side of this formidable 
infant, the papacy to me appears 
different in everything, different by its 
supernatural life, which lifts it above 
the human condition, by the maturity 
of its intelligence, which elevates it 
above this youthful world, by the 
traditions of the Italian civilization 
which raises it above this world, still 
sunk in barbarism. It is divine in the 
midst of men, adult in the midst of 
children, Italian in the midst of these 
Teutons, Roman in the midst of these 
barbarians, civilian in the midst of 
these soldiers. 

And by this, it seems to me, is justi- 
fied, even if not otherwise, the political 
part played by the papacy in the 
middle ages. When it is demanded 
by what right it pretended to the tem- 
poral government of Europe, I answer 
unhesitatingly, by 


“* The right that a spirit vast and firm in its designs 
Has over the gross spirits of vulgar men ;’ 


or, at least, the right which maturity 
has naturally over youth, science over 
ignorance, reason over unreason. The 
mature man, whom chance has placed 
in the midst of indocile and imprudent 
children, has over them by his age 
and reason alone a part, at least, of 
the rights of a father and a teacher. 
Only, with the father or teacher physi- 
cal force supports this right, while to 
the papacy it was wanting, and could 
be supplied only by the sanctity of its 
character, the authority of its words, 
and the intrepidity of its government. 

This will be for ever its glory. The 
glory of the church is far less in 
having reigned than in having fought. 
That temporal dominion of the Holy 
See was never in the state of a peace- 
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able, regular, acknowledged sover- 
eignty. It was only a form of the 
unrelenting warfare which the church 
sustained against evil,—one of the 
phases of her never-ending combat, 
one of the arms of her ceaseless 
struggle. The church has fought 
either without auxiliaries, or with 
auxiliaries always ready to abandon 
her; she herself wields not the sword 
of the flesh, and is never sure that 
those who do handle it in her name 
will not turn it against her ; sometimes 
served by kings and menaced by the 
people, sometimes aided by the people 
and crushed by kings, she has fought 
her fight without having, in reality, 
any other human power than that of 
her dangers, the sufferings, the exile, 
the captivity, the humiliations, the 
death of her pontiffs. She has never 
completely triumphed, but she has 
never fainted. She has never com- 
pletely tamed the lion she combated, 
but she has been able to soften him. 
She has never been a peaceful and 
happy mother in the midst of submis- 
sive children, a pacific queen in the 
midst of devoted subjects; she has 
been rather an unwearied combatant, 
according to his word who said, “I 
am come to bring the world not peace, 
but a sword.” 

But the moment must come when 
the child becomesa man. The struggle 
then changes front. The man is not 
better than the child; properly speak- 
ing, he is not wiser or more reasonable : 
he has simply more order in his life, 
and more logical sequence in his con- 
duct. A sort of human respect induces 
him to study to maintain greater har- 
mony between his principles and his 
actions; when he has a good theory, 
he tries oftener than the child to have 
a good practice ; and oftener when his 
conduct is bad, he concocts a bad theory 
to justify it. To use a well-known 
word, he practises his good maxims or 
h2 maxims his bad practices, as the 
grace of God in him and his conscience 
are stronger or weaker. This accord 
with himself, which is the characteristic, 
at least the pretension, of the mature 
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man, makes alike his greatness and 
his littleness. The church, when 
society is matured, has to combat 
doctrines rather than passions, ideas 
rather than vices. The middle ages 
were, then, the infancy of Christian 
nations ; should we say the sixteenth 
century—the age of passion, of effer- 
vescence, of revolt, of lapses—was the 
age of youth? Is the present age the 
age of maturity or of decrepitude ? 
This, five hundred years hence, our 
descendants may be able to determine. 

It still remains to know whether the 
childhood of a people, like the child- 
hood of individuals, ought not to be 
regretted rather than disdained, and 
whether it does not charm us more by 
the memory of its joys than it humil- 
iates us by the memory of its weak- 
nesses. If the childhood of the indi- 
vidual is not capable of crimes, it is 
not any more capable of great deeds ; 
the childhood of a people, on the con- 
trary, although it may have its gentle 
and simple side, has also its heroic 
and sublime side. It was so with the 
child-people who passed the Red Sea, 
or fought under the walls of Troy. 
They are child-men for whom the Pen- 
tateuch was written, and who inspired 
the Iliad. They are child-men, our 
ancestors, who reconquered the tomb 
of Christ, who carried faith even to the 
depths of China, and who with Joan 
of Arc chased the English from France. 
They were not souls free from all 
blemish, ror hands never sullied ; very 
often the brutality of their manners 
repels us, and we are borne, in seeing 
them, like the tender souls in those 
iron ages, to seek refuge in the shadow 
of the cloister, in order to find there, 
at least, peace, delicacy of heart, dig- 
nity of intelligence, and serenity of 
soul. But they were really of those 
to whom much is forgiven, for they 
loved much. Among their contradic- 
tions they had this grand and noble 
contradiction — that of having com- 
mitted great faults, and yet preserving 
the love of God ; of being soiled with 
vice, and yet not abandoned to it; of 
having removed far from the Lord, 
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but having never despaired of his 
mercy ; of being very hard and very 
cruel, and yet preserving a loving fibre 
in their hearts, and tears in their eyes. 
After all, if these men were children, 
they were the children of whom it is 
said, “Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” If the middle ages had 
vices, they had also faith: the world 
in ripening has lost the faith, and re- 
tained the vices. 

Here is what, as it seems to me, 
may be said of the middle ages, af- 
ter what M. de Carné has said, and 
by the side of what he has said. It 
may not be without some advantage 
to place this very different view by 
the side of the political view, which he 
has so well developed. I repeat it, 
that considering only the two types of 
Suger and St. Louis, he comprehends 
them, for they come within his sphere ; 
he has, perhaps, not so well compre- 
hended the medium in which they 
lived, or perhaps ke partially forgets 
it. 

We must now follow France and 
Europe in that more manly, or senile, 
epoch of their life, which M. de Carné 
after having given us sketches of Du 
Guesclin and Joan of Arc, personifies 
in Louis XI, Henry IV., Cardinal 
Richelieu, and Mazarin. These are al- 
ready times which touch very closely 
our own. The work of Henry IV., of 
Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis XIV., 
has crumbled almost under our own 
eyes, and in many respects their spirit 
is still living in our midst. The proof 
is in the faet that it is still the object 
of attack, Richelieu especially. Louis 
XIV. is discussed with all the vehe- 
mence of a contemporary controversy. 
This indeed is not the case with M. de 
Carné. ‘There is not, perhaps, in his 
book an appreciation more calm, more 
dignified, more grave than that of 
the policy of the great cardinal. 

He has justified this policy. He 
shows with an evidence that seems to 
me incontestable, that, setting aside the 
severity of certain acts, setting aside 
the last months of a premature old 
age, when weariness of power began 
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to obscure his lofty intellect, Richelieu 
could have done hardly otherwise than 
he did. The nobility, it must be said, 
a little in all times, and very much for 
a century, had yielded to a deplorable 
spirit of faction. Whether it dreamed, 
like the Calvinistic gentlemen of the 
sixteenth century, of a resurrection of 
feudalism ; whether in its eyes, as in 
those of the Duke of Rohan, was de- 
signed the plan of an aristocratic re- 
public ; or whether, as more frequently 
happens, all its ambitions were indi- 
vidual, and that the alliances it formed 
were only the coalitions of dissatisfied 
pretensions, always is it certain that it 
was in an eminent degree incapable of 
a serious and well-defined policy. It 
could not even be national, and for 
fourscore years there was not a chief 
of the party who did not seek his 
support in England or in Spain, and 
who did not treat in the beginning of 
his revolt with foreigners, as he count- 
ed at its close on treating with his 
king. The commonalty, though more 
national, had not a whit more taste for 
the necessary conditions of regular 
political action. The parliament in- 
contestably formed the head of the 
Third Estate: it was the most dignified 
post, the highest placed, the gravest, 
and the most capable of affairs; and 
yet the parliaments interfered in politics 
only with the littlenesses and caprices 
of children, the conceit of youngsters, 
or the timidity of old men; by turns 
submissive and rebellious, idolaters of 
absolute power, and rebels to every 
government; rash and timid, rebelling 
and begging pardon. 

The cardinal has been almost al- 
ways reproached for having establish- 
ed royalty without a basis; but this 
basis, where was he to find it? Was 
it ever in his power to create it? 
Could he found a political aristocracy, 
respecting the laws, and protecting the 
people, where there was only a turbu- 
lent, unpopular, and unstatesmanlike 
nobility ? Could he erect on French 
soil a House of Commons, animated 
at once with the spirit of legal obedi- 
ence and of constitutional resistance, 
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at a time when it did not exist even in 
England, and where there were only 
citizens ready to revolt, as was proved 
in the time of the League, and ready to 
submit, and even to worship power, as 
was proved under Henry IV., but 
wholly incapable of resisting without 
rebelling? At least, it will not be said 
that at all hazards, and without taking 
any account of these facts, the cardinal 
should have inaugurated in France 
something like the charter of 1814 or 
that of 1830, which would be very 
much like reproaching Hannibal for 
not using gunpowder, and Christopher 
Columbus for not using steam! 
Richelieu felt that all foree, that 
every principle of peace, grandeur, 
and unity, was at the time in royalty. 
Royalty was in the sphere of things 
possible, or imaginary, the only regu- 
lar, and even the only popular power. 
Outside of it there were only resist- 
ances, or rather attacks, more or less in- 
consequent and factious. The liberties 
of the middle ages, such as they had 
been, could appear only as turbulent 
and irregular liberties, incompatible 
with that order and that regularity 
which were a necessity for the genius 
of the cardinal and his age. Riche- 
lieu rendered absolute that power 
which alone could be a_ protection, 
while the others would be only sources 
of danger. In doing this he abolished 
no liberties, for there were then no 
liberties in the modern sense of the 
word. He had little else than privi- 
leges to suppress, and absolute mon- 
arechy conferred more privileges 
than it destroyed. We had only 
insubordinations to quell, and mis- 
deeds to punish. That, in this 
struggle, his untempered _ severity 
amounted even to cruelty, sometimes 
odious, and almost always useless, 
M. de Carné does not deny, and I 
concede it even to a greater extent, 
perhaps, than he would approve ; but 
what had been the triumph of the 
party, or rather of the contradictory 
parties? What monarchy—national, 
constitutional, and legal—could have 
resulted from the victory of those 
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great lords, leagued together, and con- 
stantly intriguing against the govern 
ment ever since the death of Henry 
IV.; sometimes open rebels, some- 
times submissive; ever uniting, or 
separating, allying themselves at the 
the exigency of the moment ; enemies 
to their friends of yesterday, faithful 
to-day with the factious of the morrow, 
Protestants with Catholics, Catholics 
with Huguenots, Frenchmen with 
Spain! What a magnificent bill of 
rights the Duchess’ de Chevereuse 
would have drawn up for Louis XIII. 
to sign! 

Richelieu did the only thing which 
in his time was possible, and that is 
the justification of the political order 
which he founded. But his work was 
not complete, and was not completed, 
I dare add. solely because it was san- 
guinary. The blood shed, as M. de 
Carné well says, was not so abundant 
as is commonly believed; twenty-six 
mer in all perished on the scaffold. 
How many politicians have the reputa- 
tion of great benignity, who have put 
to death a much larger number! But 
on more than one occasion Richelieu’s 
proceedings were odious, his cruelty 
refined, his vengeance useless. It 
belonged to a man of quite another 
nature to finish the work which he, 
with less violence, might have accom- 
plished. The cardinal, when he died, 
left feudal opposition humbled, but 
living. The blood of Montmorency 
had implanted still more hate than 
fear. All the uneasy and _ restless 
forces, which, with no purpose, or only 
that of personal satisfaction, agitated 
France for nearly a century, crushed 
by the hand of the cardinal, drew 
themselves up anew when he was no 
longer there, and made themselves im- 
mediately felt and feared, under the 
reign of a child, the regency of a 
Spanish woman, and the ministry of 
an Italian. The work, then, was not 
complete, and the last germ of that 
aristocratic faction had not been ex- 
tinguished on the scaffold of Cinq- 
Mars. 

M. de Carné, who overrates Riche- 
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lieu, greatly underrates Mazarin. Cer- 
tainly, the man had less grandeur, and 
was more sullied; there were defects 
in his genius, and undeniably dark 
shades in his character; his morality 
was certainly of a low order, but his 
intellectual power was something mar- 
vellous. [am astonished to see that 
foreigner, that adventurer, that man 
who was never popular, that minister 
with greedy and grasping instincts, 
triumphing over enemies which the 
great cardinal had not been able to 
subdue, surviving the spirit of faction 
that had survived Richelieu,—to see 
him accomplish the work which Riche- 
lieu had not been able to accomplish 
by violence; and accomplishing it 
without having to reproach himself 
with erecting a single scaffold. This 
Italian, so furiously decried, who on 
re entering Paris, after his victory, had 
not a word of anger to utter, nor a 
vengeance to inflict on any one; who 
re-established in their seats the magis- 
trates of Parliament who had set a 
price on his head; who, vilified to 
satiety by the men of letters, tran- 
quilly, and without ostentation, restored 
to them their pensions ; who granted to 
the grandees of the kingdom—who 
were his enemies—nearly all they 
had asked, except their independence ; 
this man, in all this, may indeed have 
been more able than generous, but I 
much like that kind of ability, and re- 
gard it as worth imitating. And what 
is curious, is that, from that minister, 
so many times dishonored, from that 
peace in which the factious were so well 
treated, from that struggle in which 
royalty was often so hard pressed, 
and in which it was so often forced to 
give way, royalty itself came forth 
stronger, more absolute, more venera- 
ted, more adored, than it was left by 
the lofty struggle maintained by Car- 
dinal Richelieu, and in which his vic- 
tories were ratitied by the hangman. 
It is in this way that monarchy was 
established in France; and, be it said 
in passing, without recurring to the 
necessity and legitimacy of this work, 
it has produced, in spite of its many im- 
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perfections and excesses, the most nor- 
mal epoch in our history since that of 
St. Louis. This epoch had only briet' 
duration, and it is sometimes, said, 
that what is called the ancient régime, 
was only a period of transition. I 
grant it. In this passing world, what 
century is there that is not a century 
of transition? When is it that the 
nations can stop, pitch their tents, and 
say, “It is good to be here?” I re- 
member still how in my youth, the 
defunct Saint-Simonian school, which, 
perhaps, is not so defunct as is sup- 
posed, divided the history of the world 
into critica! periods and organic pe- 
riods; but as for its organic periods, 
they could not tell where to find them. 
It is the same with us all. I see, in- 
deed, in history, times of passage, but 
not the time of sojourn; and I know 
not any century in which it might not 
be said with as much truth as in our 
own, “We are in the moment of 
transition.” But if ever there was 
really an organic epoch, it was that of 
which we speak. If any age could 
really pass for a normal age, not in- 
deed for the perfection of its virtue, 
but for the plenitude of its principle, it 
would certainly be the age of Louis 
XIV. That was essentially, in good 
and in evil, in greatness and in little- 
ness, in its good deeds and in its evil 
deeds, in its legitimate honor and in 
its idolatrous apotheosis, the age of 
royalty. 

On many sides, certainly, this age 
is open to attack: yet neither men nor 
human institutions are to be judged 
after an absolute type. The greatest 
must miserably fail, if so judged. All 
judgments of human things are rela- 
tive. When we place a life, an age, 
a rule, any institution whatever, by the 
side of the ideal type which our im- 
agination forms to itself, nothing is to 
be said; that life is stained, that period 
is wretched, that régime is odious, that 
institution is detestable; but if we 
compare it with that which has been 
before, afier, or contemporary with it, 
or even that which would have been 
humanly possible to put in its place 
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our judgment is more indulgent, be- 
cause less absolute. It is our glory, 
but also our error, to bear in ourselves 
a certain passion for the beautiful and 
the good, which can find no satisfac- 
tion in this world; to form to ourselves 
in everything, an ideal type superior to 
all human power to realize ; to have in 
us the measure of heaven, which we 
apply to the things of earth. It is 
very clear that Louis XIV. was only a 
poor knight, Bossuet only a common- 
place writer, Homer a street-singer, 
Raphael a dauber by the side of the 
king, the orator, the poet, the painter, 
of which we dream in our imagina- 
tion. 

That régime, inaugurated by Riche- 
lieu, confirmed by Mazarin, and glori- 
fied by Louis XIV., had, doubtless, its 
baseness as every other, but not more 
than others. It had its cruelties, and 
they were often inexcusable ; it had a 
greater and more fundamental wrong 
still, that of pushing power to excess, 
and exaggerating its rights, as well as 
deifying the person of the sovereign. 
Human powers have all a limit, how- 
ever absolute they may claim to be; 
and whether collected in a_ single 
hand, or dispersed among many— 
whether they are vested in the people, 
in an assembly, or in one man alone, 
the sphere of their action is no greater. 
Power has its limit in right, and this 
limit cannot be passed without guilt ; 
it has its limit in fact, and against that 
it cannot dash its head without break- 
ing it. 

This was its fault, and it was cruelly 
expiated. We say, however, that the 
monarchy of Louis XIV. perished less 
by his fault than by that of his success- 
or. Louis XV. inherited a royalty in 
its plenitude, surrounded by the pro- 
found respect of the nation. Louis 
XIV. had died unpopular, but he left 
the throne popular. The public ca- 
lamities were charged tothe map, not to 
the monarchy. I know not in all his- 
tory a king more beloved, more ven- 
erated, more adored as king and inde- 
pendently of his personal qualities, 
than was Louis XV. A child at first, 
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then a young man, without other per- 
sonal merit than that of leaving Cardi- 
nal de Fleury to govern, Louis XV., 
during twenty years, gathered in peace 
the fruits of royalty. More humane 
than Louis XIV.; as selfish indeed, 
but selfish in another manner; not 
taking like him his royalty in earnest, 
and instead of accepting it as a dignity 
almost divine, regarding it as a private 
estate he had a right to enjoy without 
being under the slightest obligation to 
look after its management, Louis XV. 
took pleasure in squandering the trea- 
sures of popular respect and affection 
which his predecessor had bequeathed 
him. France persisted in respecting 
his royalty as long as she could. Nei- 
ther the scandals of the Regency, less 
public than they have become for pos- 
terity, nor the succession of court in- 
fluences, not yet sunk to the baseness 
of the later years, though beginning to 
approach it; nor the indolence and the 
corruption of that prince who hardly 
ever opened a letter on business, hard- 
ly ever spoke in council, and hardly 
ever went to the army; nor that ego- 
tism of the man crudely paraded in the 
place of the egotism of the king pro- 
fessed by Louis XIV. as a religion— 
nothing of all this disgusted the coun- 
try, 30 marvellously had France been 
imbued with the love and worship of 
royalty by Richelieu, Mazarin, and 
Louis XIV. ! 

The corruption of ideas was slowly 
effected. The eighteenth century did 
not begin in 1700 nor in 1715, it was 
only beginningin 1750. The first ir- 
religious book which gave much scan- 
dal was that of Toussaint in 1748. Up 
to that time Voltaire had restricted 
himself to some timid allusions against 
priests mingled with many flatteries of 
the court ; the Pucelle was written but 
not published. Twenty-eight years 
after the death of Louis XIV., at the 
time of the illness of Metz, was still 
seen a thing unique perhaps—a whole 
country, not only the nobility and the 
court, but the citizens, the people, all 
those who were most disinterested in 
regard to royal favors, were seen pray- 
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ing with a tenderness truly filial that 
God would leave to them a king who 
had reigned for twenty-eight years 
without having done anything, and 
wresting from Providence, so to speak, 
by the force of supplications, a life steep- 
ed in debauchery. This great and 
sincere testimonial of monarchical en- 
thusiasm, which remained so deeply 
rooted in the memory of our fathers, 
was given, I say not to the worst, but 
certainly to the least meritorious of all 
our monarchs. 

It is necessary, then, to render to 
our country this justice, that, if it came 
at length to despise power, it was be- 
“ause in spite of itself it was driven to 
it by power itself. It needed that 
this so solemn mark of filial devotion 
should be returned by continued indo- 
lence and corruption. It needed more 
than thirty years of the cynical work- 
ings of this royalty to evase from the 
heart in which it was so deeply rooted, 
the taste and the worship of royalty. 
They who, in seeking the semi-metaphy- 
sical, semi-political causes for the fall 
of the monarchy of Louis XIV., think 
they find the principle of its ruin in the 
manner of its constitution, may, in 
certain respects, be right, but they 
should tell us how it could have been 
constituted differently. However, they 
seem to me to count for too little the 
abuses so flagrant and so prolonged, 
which were made of it. 

Neither am I among those who ac- 
cuse the France of the old régime of 
servility. Its love for royalty may 
have been excessive, but it was, at 
least, sincere; and if sincere it was rot 
servile. We may be guilty of idola- 
try towards those we love, but we can 
be guilty of servility only towards those 
we love not. Royalty, I admit, was 
regarded as a demi-god, but they who 
really worship the false god do it in 
good faith. Our fathers were, perhaps, 
fanatics, but they were not slaves. 
The great English lords who, in the 
eighteenth century, traversed France 
in a post chaise, in order to attend the 
court at Versailles, and to pass several 
weeks in Paris, doubtless judged the 
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country to be inhabited only by the 
cowardly slaves of an Asiatic despot ; 
—they found no House of Commons, no 
speaker nor usher with the black rod. 
In the same way, Sterne, secing at a 
play a man who annoyed his neighbors 
and whom the guard ordered to leave, 
was confounded by the arbitrary pro- 
ceeding, and could not comprehend that 
the citizen did not maintain by his fists 
the right to disturb the performance. 
It was a country judged on the surface 
by the habits of mind of another coun- 
try. About the same time, another 
Englishman,* who did not journey in a 
post-chaise, who went on foot from vil- 
lage to village, playing the flute for the 
peasantry, holding disputations in the 
monasteries, and thus paying his reck- 
oning, judged France a little differ- 
ently. He came very near, God for- 
give him, envying it, and preferring it 
to his own country! He met here not 
miserable slaves, but happy men, satis- 
fied with themselves, and satisfied with 
all the world. The current money in 
this country, according to him, was not 
silver ; was not the material favors of 
the government ; was not, or, at least, 
was not only, pension and place; it was 
a vain money, no doubt, like all human 
riches, but a money, at least, more deli- 
eate and more noble. “Society here 
finds its life in HONOR. Praise gained 
by merit, or obtained by an imaginary 
worth, is the money which passes cur- 
rent from hand to hand, and by a 
noble commerce passes from the court 
to the camp and the cottage.” France, 
which for the others was the country 
of servitude, was for him the country 
of honor. 

In reality it is hardly for us to be 
ashamed of the servitude of our fore- 
fathers. Itis true, more mature than 
they, we no longer either worship or 
respect authority ; but we count it no 
fault to beg its favors. We crowd 
at jund the altar, though we no longer 
believe in the god. Every revolution 
has shown us the ante-chambers in- 

* We need hardly tell our readers that the person 


referred to here was an Irishman—Oliver Goldsmith. 
—[Ep. C. W.] 
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vaded in turn by a cloud of conquerors, 
revolutionists, or conservatists, mon- 
archists or republicans, all men of pro- 
found conviction, of a well-tried self- 
respect, a liberalism true as steel, and 
an independence as firm as iron, but 
who nevertheless come to beg their bit 
from the budget. Since we came into 
the world, four times, at least, have we 
seen this hideous quarry to which (we 
must render all justice to our equalita- 
rians) all classes, high or low, rich or 
poor, lettered or unlettered, have flock- 
ed with a karmony truly democratic. 
We now no longer conceive of a public 
service which is not paid for, a state 
function which is not an income, a posi- 
tion which has not its money value. 
Have we the right, in good faith, to be 
ashamed of the times when they said 
not plaves but charges, because the pub- 
lie service was considered fiot a posi- 
tion but duty? Have we the right to 
attack even that court and that finance 
of aforetime, stained, I grant, with cu- 
pidity and adulation, but not otherwise 
than in all times, and are still the 
classes that approach power? Have 
we the right, above all, to attack the 
whole of that society much less greedy 
of the favors of power, much more in- 
dependent of it than we are ourselves, 
that bourgeoisie who loved so much its 
king from whom it had nothing to ex- 
pect, except the suppression of a fourth 
of its revenue? ‘Those magistrates 
who gave their last penny for the right 
to rise at five o’clock in the morning, 
and pass the forenoon in the audience, 
while to-day the lowest deputy finds 
himself poorly paid by two thousand 
franes for rising at ten o'clock? That 
provincial nobility, poor, obscure, dis- 
dained, who had all the charges of 
aristocracy without its benefits, and 
who esteemed themselves but too hap- 
py when, after twenty years of service 
in war, where they lett their patrimony 
at first, then an arm, a leg, their bro- 
thers and cousins, they obtained from 
the bounty of the king their discharge, 
and permission to retire to their homes 
with the cross of St. Louis, and the bre- 
vet of Brigadier-General ; crippled, im- 
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poverished, but endeavoring, if possi- 
ble, to “ preserve a fortune sufficient to 
enable their children to replace them” ? 
We, citizens and freemen, do we even 
for much money, what those servile 
beings did for a little honor? 

I have passed here a little beyond the 
work of M. de Carné, who stops with 
Mazarin. He will pardon me, even 
thank me, for not permitting myself to 
go farther still, and to broach the hack- 
neyed subject of 1789. I have else- 
where had occasion to set forth my 
views on that subject, by the side of 
M. de Carné’s, happy to agree 
with him. in many respects, though 
more severe, perhaps, in my judg- 
ment of that revolutionary move- 
ment than he is. The tendency of 
minds toward reforms might lave 
been legitimate, but the way taken to 
effect them was false, and in my eyes 
infected with evil from-the first. In 
fact, the groundwork of French unity, 
which M. de Carné represents for us 
with so much love, what has been its 
use, if, after the labor of so many cen- 
turies, it could be attained only by a 
national convulsion, the most violent, 
perhaps, which has figured in history ? 
Civil equality, unity of territory, reform 
in legislation, were they not already 
sufficiently prepared by St. Louis, 
Charles VII., Louis XL, Richelieu, and 
Louis XIV., and was it necessary that 
they should be purchased by the revolt 
of the jeu de puume, by the blood of 
Versailles, and by the crimes of the 
reign of Terror? Were our country- 
men not criminal, at that epoch, in re- 
pulsing a past in which they might, on 
the contrary, have found a firmer sup- 
port for the reforms aceded ? 

Be that as it may, I cannot but thank 
M. de Carné, in the name of all those 
who still read, for the work which he 
achieved in 1848, and for the return 
which he has just made to his former 
studies. Whoever we may be, and what- 
ever may be the present, it is not neces- 
sary that it should absorb us. As 
the spectacle of the present age serves 
to explain past ages, so should a return 
to the past cool and calm in our minds 
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the agitation of the present. Of this 
freedom from contemporaneous re- 
flection, M. de Carné has given us 
a noble example. On two or three 
points, at most, the statesman of our 
times is a little too perceptible. I much 
doubt, for instance, if in the sixteenth 
century, the Balafré could have found- 
ed in France a dynasty and a citizen 
royalty like that of Louis Philippe. 
Still it might have been had the Bala- 
fré been a cadet of the Capetian family, 
and if the dynasty of the Valois had 
been for forty years shaken by two 
revolutions. What strikes me, on the 
contrary, in the history of the League, 
and what appears to me one of the 
greatest proofs of the spirit of nation- 
ality and of loyalty which then reigned 
in the commonalty, is the repugnance 
whieh they always manifested to ac- 
cepting a foreign dynasty, the timid 
and reluctant manner with which the 
proposition was made, and the unpop- 
ularity with which it was received. 
At the time of the League, the nation 
wished two things which then seemed 
irreconcilable—Catholic royalty and 
French loyalty ; it wished, so to speak, 
an impossibility, but it willed it with 
decision and perseverance, and that im- 
possibility it obtained. 

But, save these slight traces of the 
man of the present, M. de Carné has 
been able, with rare facility, to iden- 
tify himself with past ages; he has 
known how to take from erudition what 
was necessary to enlighten his politi- 
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cal point of view, without suffering it to 
absorb him. He has been pertectly 
able in surveying all these different 
subjects to identify himself by turns 
with each of them. Without neglect- 
ing details and without losing him- 
self in them, without disdaining to 
speak to the imagination, and without 
suffering himself to be carried away 
by the fascinations of the picturesque, 
without abandoning himself to political 
theories, and without despoiling history 
of them, he has in turn as fully known 
his Abbot Suger, his St. Louis, his 
Du Guesclin, and each one of his heroes, 
as if he had never studied anything 
else. He makes himself master of 
each one of these subjects in brief time, 
but with a sagacity worth more than 
time, and with a quick perception of 
the dominant idea which often escapes 
the simple erudite. He has not made 
what is called a philosophical history, 
a task become facile and commonplace, 
and he has not made what is still more 
easy, purely contemporary politics @ 
propos of the past; he has not made a 
history, if by history we understand 
the detailed recital of events; but he 
has known how to keep constantly at 
his disposition the philosophical view 
which illuminates history, the political 
sense which helps to judge it, and the 
knowledge of facts which is its founda- 
tion. He has not made a history, but 
he has made a luminous summary, and 
given usa necessary complement of all 
the theories of French history. 
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MY TEARS. 


An me! how many precious tears for naught I've wept ; 
And thus my soul did cheat. 

Would I, like Magdalene, had treasured them, and kept 
Their wealth for Jesus’ feet. 
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LEGEND OF COUNT JULIAN 


AND HIS FAMILY. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Many and various are the accounts 
given in ancient chronicles of the for- 
tunes of Count Julian and his family, 
and many are the traditions on the 
subject still extant among the popu- 
lace of Spain, and perpetuated in those 
countless ballads sung by peasants 
and muleteers, which spread a singu- 
lar charm over the whole of this ro- 
mantic land. 

He who has travelled in Spain in 
the true way in which the country 
ought to be travelled—sojourning in 
its remote provinces, rambling among 
the rugged defiles and secluded val- 
leys of its mountains, and making 
himself familiar with the people in 
their out-of-the-way hamlets and rare- 
ly visited neighborhoods—will _re- 
member many a group of travellers 
and muleteers, gathered of an evening 
around the door or the spacious hearth 
of a mountain venta, wrapped in their 
brown cloaks, and listening with grave 
and profound attention to the long 
historic ballad of some rustic trouba- 
dour, either recited with the true ore 
rotundo and modulated cadences of 
Spanish elocution, or chanted to the 
tinkling of a guitar. In this way he 
may have heard the doleful end of 
Count Julian and his family recounted 
in traditionary rhymes, that have been 
handed down from generation to gen- 
eration. The particulars, however, of 
the following wild legend are chiefly 
gathered from the writings of the 
pseudo Moor Rasis; how far they 
may be safely taken as historic facts it 
is impossible now to ascertain; we 
must content ourselves, therefore, with 
their answering to the exactions of 
poetic justice. 

As yet everything had prospered 


with Count Julian. He had gratified 
his vengeance; he had been success- 
ful in his treason, and had acquired 
countless riches from 4 ruin of his 
country. But it is no#butward suc- 
cess that constitutes prosperity. The 
tree flourishes with fruit and foliage 
while blasted and withering at the 
heart. Wherever he went, Count 
Julian read hatred in every eye. The 
Christians cursed him as the cause of 
all their woe; the Moslems despised 
and distrusted him as a traitor. Men 
whispered together as he approached, 
and then turned away in scorn ; and 
mothers snatched away their children 
with horror if he offered to caress 
them. He withered under the exe- 
cration of his fellow-men, and last, and 
worst of all, he began to loathe him- 
self. He tried in vain to persuade 
himself that he had but taken a justi- 
fiable vengeance ; he felt that no per- 
sonal wrong can justify the crime of 
treason to one’s country. 

For a time he sought in luxurious 
indulgence to soothe or forget the 
miseries of the mind. He assembled 
round him every pleasure and gratifi- 
cation that boundless wealth could 
purchase, but all in vain. He had 
no relish for the dainties of his board ; 
music had no charm wherewith to lull 
his soul, and remorse drove slumber 
from his pillow. He sent to Ceuta for 
his wife Frandina, his daughter Flo- 
rinda, and his youthful son Alarbot ; 
hoping in the bosom of his family 
to find that sympathy and kindness 
which he could no longer meet with 
in the world. Their presence, how- 
ever, brought him no _ alleviation. 
Florinda, the daughter of his heart, 
for whose sake he had undertaken this 
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signal vengeance, was sinking a vic- 
tim to its effects. Wherever she went, 
she found herself a byword of shame 
and reproach. The outrage she had 
suffered was imputed to her as wan- 
tonness, and her calamity was mag- 
nified into a crime. The Christians 
never mentioned her name without a 
curse, and the Moslems, the gainers 
by her misfortune, spake of her only 
by the appellation of Cava, the vilest 
epithet they could apply to woman. 

But the opprobrium of the world 
was nothing to the upbraiding of her 
own heart. @he charged herself with 
all the miseries of these disastrous 
wars—the deaths of so many gallant 
cavaliers, the eonquest and perdition 
of her country. The anguish of her 
mind preyed upon the beauty of her 
person. Her eye, once soft and ten- 
der in its expression, became wild and 
haggard; her cheek lost its bloom 
and became hollow and pallid, and at 
times there was desperation in her 
words. When her father sought to 
embrace her she withdrew with shud- 
dering from his arms, for she thought 
ef his treason and the ruin it had 
brought upon Spain. Her wretched- 
ness increased after her return to her 
native country, until it rose to a de- 
gree of frenzy. One day when she 
was walking with her parents in the 
garden of their palace, she entered a 
tower, and, having barred the door, 
ascended to the battlements. From 
thence she called to them in piercing 
accents, expressive of her insupporta- 
ble anguish and desperate determina- 
tion. “ Let this city,’ said she, “be 
henceforth called Malacca, in memo- 
rial of the most wretched of women, 
who therein put an end to her days.” 
So saying, she threw herself headlong 
from the tower,and was dashed to 
pieces. The city, adds the ancient 
chronicler, received the name thus 
given it, though afterward softened 
to Malaga, which it still retains in 
memory of the tragical end of Flo- 
rinda. 

The Countess Frandina abandoned 
this scene of woe, and returned to 
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Ceuta, accompanied by her infant son. 
She took with her the remains of her 
unfortunate daughter, and gave them 
honorable sepulture in a mausoleum 
of the chapel belonging to the citadel. 
Count Julian departed for Carthagena, 
where he remained plunged in horror 
at this doleful event. 

About this time the cruel Sulei- 
man, having destroyed the family of 
Muza, had sent an Arab general, 
named Alahor, to succeed Abdalasis 
as emir or governor of Spain. The 
new emir was of a cruel and suspi- 
cious nature, and commenced his sway 
with a stern severity that soon made 
those under his command look back 
with regret to the easy rule of Abda- 
lasis. He regarded with an eye olf 
distrust the renegade Christians who 
had aided in the conquest, and who 
bore arms in the service of the Mos- 
lems; but his deepest suspicions fell 
upon Count Julian. “ He has been a 
traitor to his own countrymen,” said 
he; “how can we be sure that he will 
not prove traitor to us ?” 

A sudden insurrection of the Chris- 
tians who had taken refuge in the 
Asturian mountains, quickened his 
suspicions, and inspired him with 
fears of some dangerous conspiracy 
against his power. In the height of 
his anxiety, he bethought him of an 
Arabian sage named Yuza, who had 
accompanied him from Africa. This 
son of science was withered in form, 
and looked as if he had outlived the 
usual term of mortal life. In the 
course of his studies and travels in the 
East, he had collected the knowledge 
and experience of ages ; being skilled 
in astrology, and, it is said, in necro- 
mancy, and possessing the marvellous 
gift of prophecy or divination. To 
this expounder of mysteries Alahor 
applied to learn whether any seeret 
treason menaced his safety. 

The astrologer listened with deep 
atiention and overwhelming brow to 
all the surmises and suspicions of the 
emir, then shut himself up to consult 
his books and commune with those 
supernatural intelligences subservient 
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to his wisdom. At an appointed hour 
the emir sought him in his cell. It 
was filled with the smoke of perfumes ; 
equares and circles and various dia- 
grams were described upon the floor, 
and the astrologer was poring over a 
scroll of parchment, covered with ca- 
balistic characters. He received Ala- 
hor with a gloomy and sinister as- 
pect; pretending to have discovered 
fearful portents in the heavens, and 
to have had strange dreams and mys- 
tic visions. 

“QO emir,” said he, “be on your 
guard! treason is around you and in 
your path ; your life is in peril. Be- 
ware of Count Julian and his family.” 

“ Enough,” said the emir. “ They 
shall all die! Parents and children— 
all shall die !” 

He forthwith sent a summons to 
Count Julian to attend him in Cordo- 
va. The messenger found him plung- 
ed in affliction for the recent death 
of his daughter. The count excused 
himself, on account of this misfortune, 
from obeying the commands of the 
emir in person, but sent several of his 
adherents. His hesitation, and the 
circumstance of his having sent his 
family across the straits to Africa, 
were construed by the jealous mind of 
the emir into proofs of guilt. He no 
longered doubted his being concerned 
in the recent insurrections, and that he 
had sent his family away, preparatory 
to an attempt, by force of arms, to 
subvert, the Moslem domination. In 
his fury he put to death Siseburto and 
Evan, the nephews of Bishop Oppas 
and sons of the former king, Witiza, 
suspecting them of taking part in the 
treason. Thus did they expiate their 
treachery to their country in the fatal 
battle of Guadalete. 

Alahor next hastened to Cartha- 
gena to seize upon Count Julian. So 
rapid were his movements that the 
count had barely time to escape with 
fifteen cavaliers, with whom he took 
refuge in the strong castle of Marcuel- 
lo, among the mountains of Aragon. 
The emir, enraged to be disappointed 
of his prey, embarked at Carthagena 
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and crossed the straits to Ceuta, to 
make captives of the Countess Fran- 
dina and her son. 

The old chronicle from which we 
take this part of our legend, presents 
a gloomy picture of the countess in 
the stern fortress to which she had 
fled for refuge — a picture heightened 
by supernatural horrors. These lat- 
ter the sagacious reader will admit or 
reject according to the measure of his 
faith and judgment; always remem- 
bering that in dark and eventful times, 
like those in question, involving the 
destinies of nations, the downfall of 
kingdoms, and the crimes of rulers 
and mighty men, the hand of fate is 
sometimes strangely visible, and con- 
founds the wisdom of the worldly 
wise, by intimations and _portents 
above the ordinary course of things. 
With this proviso, we make no scruple 
to follow the venerable chronicler in 
his narration. 

Now so it happened that the Coun- 
tess Frandina was seated late at night 
in her chamber in the citadel of Ceu- 
ta, which stands on a lofty rock, over- 
looking the sea. She was revolving 
in gloomy thought the late disasters of 
her family, when she heard a mourn- 
ful noise like that of the sea-breeze 
moaning about the castle walls. Rais- 
ing her eyes, she beheld her brother, 
the Bishop Oppas, at the entrance of 
the chamber. She advanced to em- 
brace him, but he forbade her with a 
motion of his hand, and she observed 
that he was ghastly pale, and that 
his eyes glared as with lambent 
flames. . 

“Touch me not, sister,” said he, 
with a mournful voice, “lest thou be 
consumed by the fire which rages 
within me. Guard well thy son, for 
blood-hounds are upon his track. His 
innocence might have secured him the 
protection of heaven, but our crimes 
have involved him in our common 
ruin.” He ceased to speak and was 
no longer to be seen. His coming 
and going were alike without noise, 
and the door of the chamber remained 
fast bolted. 
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On the following morning a mes- 
senger arrived with tidings that the 
Bishop Oppas had been made prison- 
er in battle by the insurgent Chris- 
tians of the Asturias, and had died in 
fetters in a tower of the mountains. 
The same messenger brought word 
that the Emir Alahor had put to death 
several of the friends of Count Julian ; 
had obliged him to fly for his life to a 
castle in Aragon, and was embarking 
with a formidable force for Ceuta. 

The Countess Frandina, as has al- 
ready been shown, was of courageous 
heart, and danger made her desperate. 
There were fifty Moorish soldiers in 
the garrison; she feared that they 
would prove treacherous, and take 
part with their countrymen. Sum- 
moning her officers, therefore, she in- 
formed them of their danger, and com- 
manded them to put those Moors to 
death. The guards sallied forth to 
obey her orders. Thirty-five of the 
Moors were in the great square, un- 
suspicious of any danger, when they 
were severally singled out by their 
executioners, and, at a concerted sig- 
nal, killed on the spot. The remain- 
ing fifteen took refuge in a tower. 
They saw the armada of the emir at 
a distance, and hoped to be able to 
hold out until its arrival. The soldiers 
of the countess saw it also, and made 
extraordinary efforts to destroy these 
internal enemies before they should be 
attacked from without. They made 
repeated attempts to storm the tower, 
but were as often repulsed with severe 
loss. They then undermined it, sup- 
porting its foundations by stanchions 
of wood. To these they set fire and 
withdrew to a distance, keeping up a 
constant shower of missiles to prevent 
the Moors from sallying forth to ex- 
tinguish the flames. The stanchions 
were rapidly consumed, and when 
they gave way the tower fell to the 
ground. Some of the Moors were 
crushed among the ruins; others were 
flung to a distance and dashed among 
the rocks ; those who survived were 
instantly put to the sword. 

The fleet of the emir arrived at 
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Ceuta about the hour of vespers. He 
landed, but found the gates closed 
against him. The countess herself 
spoke to him from a tower, and set 
him at defiance. The emir immedi- 
ately laid siege to the city. THe con- 
sulted the astrologer Yuza, who told 
him that for seven days his star would 
have the ascendant over that of the 
youth Alarbot, but after that time the 
youth would be safe from his power, 
and would effect his ruin. 

Alahor immediately ordered the 
city to be assailed on every side, and 
at length carried it by storm. The 
countess took refuge with her forces 
in the citadel, and made desperate de- 
fence ; but the walls were sapped and 
mined, and she saw that all resistance 
would soon be unavailing. Her only 
thoughts now were to conceal her 
child. “ Surely,” said she, “they will 
not think of seeking him among the 
dead.” She led him therefore into 
the dark and dismal chapel. “ Thou 
art not afraid to be alone in this dark 
ness, my child?” said she. 

“No, mother,” replied the boy; 
“darkness gives silence and sleep.” 
She conducted him to the tomb of 
Florinda. “ Fearest thou the dead, 
my child?” “No, mother; the dead 
can do no harm, and what should I 
fear from my sister?” 

The countess opened the sepulchre. 
“ Listen, my son,” said she. “ There 
are fierce and cruel people who have 
come hither to murder thee, Stay 
here in company with thy sister, and 
be quiet as thou dost value thy life!” 
The boy, who was of a courageous na- 
ture, did as he was bidden, and re- 
mained there all that day, and all the 
night, and the next day until the third 
hour. 

In the mean time the walls of the 
citadel were sapped, the troops of the 
emir poured in at the breach, and a 
great part of the garrison was put to 
the sword. The countess was taken 
prisoner and brought before the emir. 
She appeared in his presence with a 
haughty demeanor, as if she had been 
a queen receiving homage ; but when 
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he demanded her son, she faltered and 
turned pale, and replied, “ My son is 
with the dead.” 

“ Countess,” said the emir, “I am 
not to be deceived ; tell me where you 
have concealed the boy, or tortures 
shall wring from you the secret.” 

“ Emir,” replied the countess, “ may 
the greatest torments be my portion, 
both here and hereafter, if what 1 
speak be not the truth. My darling 
child lies buried with the dead.” 

The emir was confounded by the 
solemnity of her words ; but the with- 
ered astrologer Yuza, who stood by 
his side regarding the countess from 
beneath his bushed eyebrows, perceiv- 
ed trouble in her countenance and 
equivocation in her words. “ Leave 
this matter to me,” whispered he 
to Alahor; “I will produce the 
child.” 

He ordered strict search to be made 
by the soldiery, and he obliged the 
countess to be always present. When 
they came to the chapel, her cheek 
turned pale and her lip quivered. 
“This,” said the subtile astrologer, 
“is the place of concealment !” 

The search throughout the chapel, 
however, was equally vain, and the 
soldiers were about to depart, when 
Yuza remarked a slight gleam of joy 
in the eye of the countess. “ We are 
leaving our prey behind,” thought he ; 
“the countess is exulting.” 

He now called to mind the words of 
her asseveration, that her child was 
with the dead. Turning suddenly to 
the soldiers he ordered them to search 
the sepulchres. “If you find him 
not,” said he, “drag forth the bones of 
that wanton Cava, that they may be 
burnt, and the ashes scattered to the 
winds.” 

The soldiers searched among the 
tombs and found that of Florinda part- 
ly open. Within lay the boy in the 
sound sleep of childhood, and one of 
the soldiers took him gently in his 
arms to bear him to the emir. 

When the countess beheld that her 
child was discovered, she rushed into 
the presence of Alahor, and forgetting 
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all her pride, threw herself upon her 
knees before him. 

“ Mercy ! mercy !” cried she in piere- 
ing accents, “mercy on my son—my 
only child! O Emir! listen to a 
mother’s prayer and my lips shall kiss 
thy feet. As thou art merciful to 
him so may the most high God have 
mercy upon thee, and heap blessings 
on thy head.” 

“ Bear that frantic woman hence,” 
said the emir, “ but guard her well.” 

The countess was dragged away by 
the soldiery, without regard to her 
struggles and her cries, and confined 
in a dungeon of the citadel. 

The child was now brought to the 
emir. He had been awakened by the 
tumult, but gazed fearlessly on the 
stern countenances of the soldiers. 
Had the heart of the emir been capa- 
ble of pity, it would have been touch- 
ed by the tender youth and innocent 
beauty of the child ; but his heart 
was as the nether millstone, and he 
was bent upon the destruction of the 
whole family of Julian. Calling to 
him the astrologer, he gave the child 
into his charge with a secret com- 
mand. The withered son of the des- 
ert took the boy by the hand and led 
him up the winding staircase of a 
tower. When they reached the sum- 
mit, Yuza placed him on the battle- 
ments. 

“Cling not to me, my child,” said 
he; “there is no danger.” “ Father, 
I fear not,” said the undaunted boy ; 
“ yet it is a wondrous height !” 

The child looked around with de- 
lighted eyes. The breeze blew his 
curling locks from about his face, and 
his cheek glowed at the boundless 
prospect; for the tower was reared 
upon that lofty promontory on which 
Hercules founded one of his pillars. 
The surges of the sea were heard far 
below, beating upon the rocks, the 
sea-gull screamed and wheeled about 
the foundations of the tower, and the 
sails of lofty caraccas were as mere 
specks on the bosom of the deep. 

“ Dost thou know yonder land be- 
yond the blue water?” said Yuza. 
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“Tt is Spain,” replied the boy ; “ it 
is the land of my father and my 
mother.” 

“Then stretch forth thy hands and 
bless it, my child,” said the astrol- 
oger. 

The boy let go his hold of the wall ; 
and, as he stretched forth his hands, 
the aged son of Ishmael, exerting all 
the strength of his withered limbs, 
suddenly pushed him over the battle- 
ments. He fell headlong from the top 
of that tall tower, and not a bone in 
his tender frame but was crushed 
upon the rocks beneath. 

Alahor came to the foot of the wind- 
ing stairs. 

“Ts the boy safe ?” cried he. 

“ He is safe,” replied Yuza ; “come 
and behold the truth with thine own 
eyes.” 

The emir ascended the tower and 
looked over the battlements, and be- 
held the body of the child, a shapeless 
mass, on the rocks far below, and the 
sea-gulls hovering about it; and he 
gave orders that it should be thrown 
into the sea, which was done. 

On the following morning the coun- 
tess was led forth from her dungeon 
into the public square. She knew of 
the death of her child, and that her 
own death was at hand, but she nei- 
ther wept nor supplicated. Her hair 
was dishevelled, her eyes were hag- 
gard with watching, and her cheek 
was as the monumental stone; but 
there were the remains of command- 
ing beauty in her countenance, and 
the majesty of her presence awed 
even the rabble into respect. 

A multitude of Christian prisoners 
were then brought forth, and Alahor 
cried out: “ Behold the wife of Count 
Julian! behold one of that traitorous 
family which has brought ruin upon 
yourselves and upon your country !” 
And he ordered that they should stone 
her to death. But the Christians drew 
back with horror from the deed, and 
said, “In the hand of God is ven- 
geance ; let not her blood be upon our 
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heads.” Upon this the emir swore 
with horrid imprecations that whoever 
of the captives refused should himself 
be stoned to death. So the cruel or- 
der was executed, and the Countess 
Frandina perished by the hands of her 
countrymen. Having thus accom- 
plished his barbarous errand, the emir 
embarked for Spain, and ordered the 
citadel of Ceuta to be set on fire, and 
crossed the straits at night by the 
light of its towering flames. 

The death of Count Julian, which 
took place not long after, closed the 
tragic story of his family. How he 
died remains involved in doubt. 
Some assert that the cruel Alahor 
pursued him to his retreat among the 
mountains, and, having taken him 
prisoner, beheaded him ; others that 
the Moors confined him in a dungeon, 
and put an end to his life with linger- 
ing torments ; while others affirm that 
the tower of the castle of Marcuello, 
near Huesca, in Aragon, in which he 
took refuge, fell on him and crushed 
him to pieces. All agree that his lat- 
ter end was miserable in the extreme 
and his death violent. The curse of 
heaven, which had thus pursued him 
to the grave, was extended to the very 
place which had given him shelter ; 
for we are told that the castle is no 
longer inhabited on account of the 
strange and horrible noises that are 
heard in it; and that visions of armed 
men are seen above it in the air: 
which are supposed to be the troubled 
spirits of the apostate Christians who 
favored the cause of the traitor. 

In after-times a stone sepulchre 
was shown, outside of the chapel of 
the castle, as the tomb of Count 
Julian; but the traveller and the pil- 
grim avoided it, or bestowed upon it a 
malediction ; and the name of Julian 
has remained a byword and a scorn 
in the land for the warning of all gen- 
erations. Such ever be the lot of him 
who betrays his country ! 

Here end the legends of the con- 
quest of Spain. 
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WHEN it is said that the church is 
independent of time and its events, and 
can subsist and operate under all forms 
of government, and in all stages of civ- 
ilization, it is not meant that she is 
indifferent to the revolution of states 
and empires, or cares not how the 
state is constituted, or the government 
administered. Subsisting and oper- 
ating in society, though not holding 
from it, she cannot be indifferent to its 
constitution, either for her sake or 
its own. It may be constituted more 
or less in accordance with eternal 
justice, or absolute and unchanging 
right, and therefore more or less favor- 
able to her catholic mission, which is to 
introduce and sustain the reign of truth 
and right in the state and the adminis- 
tration as well as in the individual 
reason and will. 

Far less does the independence of 
the church, or her non-dependence on 
the political order and its variations, 
imply that politics, as is but too often 
assumed, are independent of the moral 
law of God, and therefore that states- 
men, civil magistrates, and rulers are 
under no obligation to consult in their 
acts what is right, just, or conformable 
to the law of the Lord, but only what 
seems to them expedient, or for their 
their own interest. All sound politics 
are based on principles derived from 
theology, the great catholic or wniver- 
sal and invariable principles which 
govern man’s relation to his Maker and 
to his neighbor, and of whieh, while the 
state is indeed in the temporal order 
the administrator, the church is 
the divinely instituted guardian and 
teacher. No Christian, no man who 
believes in God, can assert political 
independence of the divine or spirit- 


ual order, for that would be sim- 
ply political atheism ; and if men some- 
times do assert it without meaning to 
deny the existence and authority of 
God in the spiritual order, it is because 
men can be and sometimes are illogi- 
cal, and inconsistent with themselves. 
Kings, kaisers, magistrates, are as 
much bound to obey God, to be just, 
to do right, as are private individuals, 
and in their official no less than in their 
private acts. 

The first question to be asked in re- 
lation to any political measure is, Is it 
morally right? ‘The second, Are the 
means chosen for carrying it out just ? 
If not, it must not be adopted. But, and 
this is important, it is the prerogative 
of God to overrule the evil men do, and 
to make it result in good. “ Ye meant 
it for evil, but God meant it for good.” 
Hence when things are done and can- 
not be recalled, though not before, we 
may lawfully accept them, and labor 
to turn them to the best possible ac- 
count, without acquitting or approv- 
ing them, or the motives and conduct of 
the men who have been in the hands of 
Providence the instruments of doing 
them. Hence there are two points of 
view from which political events may 
be considered : the moral—the motives 
and conduct of those who have brought 
them about; and the political—or the 
bearing of the events themselves, re- 
garded as facts accomplished and irre- 
vocable, on the future welfare of so- 
ciety. 

If we judge the recent territorial 
changes in Italy and Germany from the 
moral point of view, we cannot acquit 
them. ‘The means by which the unity 
of Italy has been effected under the 
house of Savoy, and those by which 
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that of Germany has been placed in 
the way of being effected under the 
house of Hohenzollern, it seems to me 
are wholly indefensible. 
France and Sardinia against Austria in 
1859, the annexation to Sardinia of the 
Duchies, and the /&milian provinces 
subject to the Holy See, the absorption 
by force of arms of the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, and the still more recent 
war of Italy and Prussia against the 
same power, resulting in the mutila- 
tion and humiliation of the Austrian 
empire, and possibly in depriving the 
pope of the remainder of his domain, 
are, I must hold, in every sense 
unjustifiable. They have been done 
in violation of international law, public 
right, and are an outrage upon every 
man’s innate sense of justice, ex- 
cusable only on that most detestable 
of all maxims—the end sanctifies the 
means. 

But regarded from the political point 
of view, as facts accomplished and ir- 
revocable, perhaps they are not inde- 
fensible, nay, not unlikely under divine 
Providence to prove of lasting benefit 
to European society. I cannot defend 
the coup d’état of Napoleon, December 
2, 1851, but I believe that the ele- 
vation of Louis Napoleon to the French 
throne has turned out for the benefit of 
France and of Europe. I condemn 
the means adopted to effect both Italian 
and German unity, but I am not pre- 
pared to say that each, in view of the 
undeniable tendeney of modern poli- 
tics, was not in itself desirable, and de- 
manded by the solid and permanent in- 
terests of European society. Takenas 
facts accomplished, as points of de- 
parture for the future, they may 
have, perhaps already have had, an 
important bearing in putting an end to 
the uneasiness under which all Euro- 
pean society has labored since the 
treaties of Vienna in 1815, and the so- 
cialistic and revolutionary movements 
which have, ever since the attempted 
reconstruction of Europe after the fall 
of Napoleon, kept it in continual tur- 
moil, and rendered all government ex- 
cept by sheer force impracticable. 
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The tendency of European society 
for four or five centuries has been, on 
the one hand, toward civil and political 
equality, and on the other, toward Ro- 
man imperialism. European society 
has revolted against medieval feudal. 
ism, alike against the feudal aristoc- 
racy and the feudal monarchy, and 
sought to revive the political system of 
imperial Rome, to place all citizens on 
the footing of an equality before the 
law, with exclusive privileges for none, 
and to base monarchy on the sovereign 
will of the nation. It would be incor- 
rect to say, as many both at home and 
abroad have said, that European so- 
ciety has been or is tending to pure 
and simple democracy, for such has 
not been, and is not by any means the 
fact; but it has been and is tending to 
the abolition of all political distinctions 
and privileges founded on birth or prop- 
erty, and to render all persons with- 
out reference to caste or class eligible 
to all the offices of state, and to make 
all offices charges or trusts, instead of 
private property or estates. Under 
feudalism all the great offices of the 
state and many of the charges at court 
were hereditary, and could he claimed, 
held, and exercised as rights, unless 
forfeited by treason or misprision of 
treason against the liege lord. It was 
so in France down to the revolution of 
1789, and is still so in England in re- 
lation to several charges at court, and 
to the House of Peers. The feudal 
crown is an estate, and transmissible 
in principle, and usually in fact, as any 
other esiate. 

Since the fifteenth century this feu- 
dal system has been attacked, through- 
out the greater part of Europe, with 
more or less success. It received 
heavy’ blows from Louis XI. in 
France, Ferdinand and Isabella in 
Spain, Henry VIL. in England, and 
Maximilian I. in Germany. The 
tendency in this direction was re- 
sisted by the Protestant princes in 
Germany, leagued against the empe- 
ror, the Huguenot nobles and the 
Fronde in France, and by the whig 
nobility in England, because while it 
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strengthened the people as against 
the crown, it equally strengthened the 
crown against the nobility. The Brit- 
ish reformers to-day, under the lead 
of John Bright, are following out this 
European tendency, and if successful, 
will abolish the House of Peers, estab- 
lish civil and political equality, but at 
the same time will increase the power 
of the crown, and establish Roman im. 
perialism, which the Stuarts failed to 
do, because they sought to retain and 
strengthen the feudal monarchy while 
they crushed the feudal aristocracy. 
But for the king or emperor to rep- 
resent the nation and govern by its 
sovereign authority, it is necessary 
that the nation should become a state, 
or body politic, which it was not under 
feudalism. Europe under feudalism 
was divided among indépendent and 
subordinate chiefs, but not into sov- 
ereign independent nations. There 
were estates but no states, and the 
same proprietor might hold, and often 
did hold, estates in different nations, 
and in nations even remote from one 
another, and neither power nor obedi- 
ence depended on national bounda- 
ries or national territory. There was 
loyalty to the chief, but none to the 
nation, or to the king or emperor as 
representing the national majesty or 
sovereignty. Hence the tendency to 
toman imperalism became also a ten- 
dency to nationality. Both king and 
people conspired together to bring 
into national unity, and under the im- 
perial authority of the crown, all the 
fiefs, whoever the suzerain or liege 
lord, and all the small principalities 
that by territorial position, tradition, 
language, the common origin, or insti- 
tutions of the inhabitants, belonged 
really to one and the same nation. 
The first of the continental powers 
to effect this national unity was France, 
consisting of the former Gallic pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire, except 
a portion of the Gallia Germara now 
held by Belgium, Holland, and the 
Germanic governments on the left 
bank of the Rhine. The natural 
boundaries of France are those of the 
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ancient Keltica of the Greeks, extend- 
ing from the Alps to the Atlantic 
ocean, and from the Mediterranean 
sea to the English channel and the 
Rhine. France has not yet recovered 
and united the whole of her national 
territory, and probably will never be 
perfectly contented till she has done 
it. But after centuries of struggle, 
from Philip Augustus to Louis XIV., 
she effected internally national unity 
which gave her immense advantages 
over Italy and Germany, which re- 
mained divided, and which at times 
has given her even the hegemony of 
Europe. 

The defeat of the first Napoleon, 
the restoration of the Bourbons, and 
the treaties of Vienna in 1815, arrest- 
ed, and were designed to arrest, this 
tendency of modern European society 
under all its aspects, and hence satis- 
fied nobody. They prevented the free 
development and play of the tendency 
to national unity and independence, 
re-established aristocracy, and restrain- 
ed the tendency to equality, and reas- 
serted monarchy as an estate held by 
the -grace of God and inviolable and 
indeteasible, instead of the representa- 
tive monarchy, which holds from the 
nation, and is responsible to it. Those 
treaties grouped people together with- 
out any regard to their territorial re- 
lations, natural affinities, traditions, 
or interests, without the slightest 
reference to the welfare of the dif- 
ferent populations, and with sole 
reference to the interests of sov- 
ereigns, and the need felt of re- 
stricting or guarding against the pow- 
er of France. A blinder, a less phi- 
losophical, or a more ignorant set of 
statesmen than those who framed these 
treaties, it is difficult to conceive. The 
poor men took no note of the changes 
which had been produced during four 
or five hundred years of social elabo- 
ration, and supposed that they were 
still in full medieval feudalism, when 
people and territory could be trans- 
ferred from one suzerain or one liege 
lord to another, without offending any 
political principle or any sentiment of 
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nationality. Of all legislators in the 
world, reactionists suddenly victorious, 
and not yet wholly recovered from 
their fright, are the worst, for they 
act from passion, not reason or judg- 
ment. 

From the moment these treaties 
were published a social and political 
agitation began in nearly all the states 
of Europe. Conspiracies were every- 
where, and the revolutionary spirit 
threatened every state and empire, and 
no government could stand save as 
upheld by armed force. Bold at- 
tempts at revolution were early made 
in Naples and Spain, which were de- 
feated only by foreign intervention. 
Hardly a state was strong enough in 
the affections of its people to main- 
tain order without the repressive 
weight of the Holy Alliance, invented 
by Madame Krudener, and effected 
by the Emperor Alexander and Prince 
Metternich. Austria dominated in 
the Italian peninsula, France in the 
Spanish, and Russia in Poland and 
Germany; Great Britain used all her 
power and influence to prevent the 
emancipation of the Christian popula- 
tions of the East, and to uphold the 
tottering empire of the Turks. The 
Holy Father was at once protected 
and oppressed by the allied powers, 
especially by Austria; the people 
everywhere became alienated from 
both church and state, and serious- 
minded men, not easily alarmed, 
trembled with fear that European so- 
ciety might be on the eve of a re- 
turn to barbarism and oriental despot- 
ism. 

Matters grew worse and worse till 
there came the explosions of 1830, 
driving out of France the elder branch 
of the Bourbons, detaching Belgium 
from Holland, and causing the final 
extinction of the old and once power- 
ful kingdom of Poland, followed by 
revolutions more or less successful in 
Spain and Portugal. Force soon tri- 
umphed for the moment, but still Eu- 
rope, to use the figure so hackneyed at 
the time, was a smouldering volcano, 
till the fearful eruptions of 1848 struck 
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well-nigh aghast the whole civilized 
world, and conservatives thought that 
the day for social order and regular 
authority had passed away, never to 
return. Anarchy seemed fixed in 
France, the imperial family of Aus- 
tria fled to Innspruck, and the Hunga- 
rians in revolt, forming a league with 
the rebellious citizens of Vienna and 
the Italian revolution, brought the em- 
pire almost to its last gasn; the king 
of Prussia was imprisoned in his pal- 
ace by the mob, and nearly every pet- 
ty German prince was obliged to com- 
promise with the revolutionists. All 
Italy was in commotion; the Holy 
Father was forced to seek refuge at 
Gacta, and the infamous Mazzinian 
republic, with the filibuster Garibaldi 
as its general and hero, was installed 
in the Eternal City. Such had been 
the result of the repressive policy of 
the Holy Alliance, when Louis Napo- 
leon was elected president of the 
French republic. 

It is true, in 1849 the revolution 
was suppressed, and power reinstated] 
in its rights in Rome, Naples, Tus- 
cany, the Austrian dominions, Prussia, 
and the several German states; but 
everybody felt that it was only for a 
moment, for none of the causes of 
uneasiness or dissatisfaction were re- 
moved. The whole of Europe was 
covered over with secret societies, 
working in the dark, beyond the 
reach of the most powerful and sharp- 
sighted governments, and there was 
danger every day of a new outbreak, 
perhaps still more violent, and equally 
impotent to settle European society 
on a solid and permanent foundation, 
because the revolution was, save on 
its destructive side, as little in accord 
with its tendencies and aspirations as 
the Holy Alliance itself. 

The cause of all this uneasiness, of 
this universal agitation, was not in the 
tyranny, despotism, or oppression of 
the governments, or in their disregard 
of the welfare of the people or hostil- 
ity to them; for never in the whole 
history of Europe were the govern- 
ments of France, Italy, Germany, and 
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Austria less despotic, less arbitrary, less 
respectful of the rights of. person and 
property, less oppressive, indeed more 
intelligent, or more disposed to consult 
the welfare of the people—the French, 
Prussian, and Austrian system of uni- 
yersal popular education proves it— 
than during the period from 1815 to 
1848 ; and never in so brief a period 
had so much been done for the relief 
and elevation of the poorer and more 
numerous classes. ‘The only acts of 
government that were or could be com- 
plained of were acts of repression, 
preventive or punitive, rendered ne- 
cessary by the chronic conspiracy, and 
perfectly justifiable, if the government 
would protect itself, or preserve its 
own existence, and which, in fact, were 
not more arbitrary or oppressive than 
the acts performed in this country 
during the late rebellion, by both the 
general government and the confed- 
erate government, or than those prac- 
tised for centuries by the British gov- 
ernment in Ireland. Nor was it ow- 
ing entirely or chiefly to the native 
perversity of the human heart, to the 
impatience of restraint and insubordi- 
nation of the people, who were said to 
demand unbounded license, and deter- 
mined to submit to no regular author- 
ity. Individuals may love licence and 
hate authority, but the people love 
order, are naturally disposed to obe- 
dience, and are usually far more ready 
to submit to even grievous wrongs 
than to make an effort to right them. 
The cause in France was not that 
the Bourbons of either branch were 
bad or unwise rulers, but that they 
retained too many feudal traditions, 
claimed the throne as a personal es- 
iate, and, moreover, were forced upon 
the nation by foreign bayonets, not 
restored by the free, independent will 
of the nation itself. Their govern- 
ment, however able, enlightened, and 
even advantageous to France, was not 
national; and while submitting to it, 
the new France that had grown up 
since 1789 could not feel herself an 
independent nation. It is probable 
that there is less freedom for French- 
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men in thought and speech under the 
present régime than there was under 
the Restoration or even the King of the 
Barricades and his parliament; but 
it is national, accepted by the free will 
of the nation, and, moreover, obliter- 
ates all traces of the old feudal dis- 
tinctions and privileges of caste or 
class, and establishes, under the em- 
peror, democratic equality. Individ- 
uals may be disaffected, some regret- 
ting lost privileges and distinctions, 
and others wishing the democracy 
without the emperor; but upon the 
whole the great body of the people 
are contented with it, and any attempt 
at a new revolution would prove a 
miserable failure. ‘The secret socie- 
ties may still exist, but they are not 
sustained by popular sympathy, and 
are now comparatively powerless. 
The socialistic theories and move- 
ments, Saint Simonism, Fourierism, 
Cabetism, and the like, fall into disre- 
pute, not because suppressed by the 
police, but because there is no longer 
that general dissatisfaction with the 
social order that exists which origi- 
nated them, and because the empire is 
in harmony with the tendencies of 
modern European society. 

In Italy the cause was neither 
hatred of authority nor , hostility to 
the church or her supreme pontiff, 
but the craving of the people, or the 
influential and controlling part of 
them, for national unity and inde- 
pendence. In feudal times, when 
France was parcelled out among feu- 
datories, many of whom were more 
powerful than the king, their nominal 
suzerain; when Spain was held in 
great part by the Moors, and the 
rest of her territory was divided into 
three or four mutually independent 
kingdoms ; when England was subject 
to the great vassals of the crown, 
rather than to the crown itself; when 
Germany was divided into some three 
hundred principalities and free cities, 
loosely united only under an elective 
emperor, with little effective power, 
and often a cause of division rather 
than a bond of union between them; 
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and when the pope, the most Italian 
of all the Italian sovereigns, was su- 
zerain of a large part of Italy, and 
of nearly all Europe, except France, 
Germany, and the Eastern empire, 
the division of the peninsula into 
some half a dozen or more mutually 
independent republics, principalities, or 
kingdoms, did not deprive Italy of the 
rank of a great power in Europe, 
or prevent her from exercising often 
even a controlling influence in Euro- 
pean politics, and therefore was not 
felt to be an evil. But when France, 
Spain, Austria, and Great Britain be- 
came great centralized states, and when 
in Switzerland, Holland, the British 
Isles, Scandinavia, and North Ger- 
many the rise of Protestanism had 
weakened the political influence of the 
pope, these divisions reduced Italy, 
which had been the foster-mother of 
modern civilization, and the leader of 
the modern nations in the arts of war 
and peace, in commerce and industry, 
in national and international law, in 
literature, science, architecture, music, 
painting, and sculpture, to a mere geo- 
graphical expression, or to complete 
political nullity, and could not but of- 
fend the just pride of the nation. The 
treaties of 1815 had, besides, given 
over the fairest portion of the ter- 
ritory of the peninsula to Austria, 
and enabled her, by her weight as a 
great power, to dominate over the rest. 
The grand duke of Tuscany was an 
Austrian archduke, the king of the 
Two Sicilies, and even the pope as 
temporal prince, were little less, in 
fact, than vassals of the house of Haps- 
burg-Lorraine. 

Italy felt that she was not herself, 
and that she could be herself and be- 
long to herself, own herself, as our 
slaves used to say before they were 
emancipated, only by expelling Austria 
and her agents from Italian territory, 
and uniting the whole peninsula in a 
single state, unitarian or federative, 
under a single supreme national gov- 
ernment. For this Italian patriotism 
everywhere sighed, agitated, conspir- 
ed, rebelled, .struggled, was arrested, 
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shot, hung, imprisoned, exiled, and 
filled the world with its complaints, 
the story of its wrongs and sufferings, 
It was not that Italy was badly goy- 
erned, but that she was not governed 
by herself, was governed by foreigners, 
or at least by governors who would 
not, or could not, secure her nation- 
al unity and independence, without 
which she could not become the great 
European power that she aspired to 
be, and felt herself capable of being. 
The Fenians .do not agitate and arm 
against England so much because her 
government in Ireland is now—what- 
ever it may have been formerly— 
tyrannical and oppressive, as because 
it is not national, is not Irish, and of: 
fends the Irish sense of nationality, 
far stronger now than in the time of 
Strongbow or that of the confederate 
chieftains. Through the armed inter- 


vention of Napoleon JIT. in 1859, 
and the recent alliance with Prussia 
against Austria, Italy has now got 
what she agitated for, national unity 


and independence, though at the ex- 
pense of great injustice to the dis- 
possessed sovereigns, and is free to 
become a great European power, if 
she has it in her, and her chronic con- 
spiracy is ended. She has obtained 
all that she was conspiring for, and is 
satisfied: she has gained possession of 
herself, and is free herself to be all 
that she is capable of being. 

The Germans, also, were uneasy, 
discontented, and conspiring for the 
same reason. The Bund was a mock- 
ery, formed in the interest of the sov- 
ereigns, without regard to the people 
or the national sentiment, and in 
practice has tended far more to divide 
and weaken, than to unite and strength- 
en the German nation, both on the side 
of France and on that of Russia. Ger- 
many, in consequence of the changes 
effected in other nations, was, like 
Italy, reduced to a geographical ex- 
pression. Austria in the south was 
a great power, Prussia counted for 
something in the north, but Germany 
was a political nullity. The Germans 
aspired to national unity, and attempt- 
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ed to obtain it in 1848 by the recon- 
struction, with many wise modifica- 
tions, of the old Germanic empire, sup- 
pressed by Napoleon I. in 1806, but 
were defeated by the mutual jealous- 
ies of Prussia and Austria, the with- 
drawal of the Austrian delegates from 
the Diet, and the refusal of the King 
of Prussia to accept the imperial 
crown offered him by the Diet, after 
the withdrawal of Austria. What fail- 
ed to be legally and peaceably effect- 
ed in 1848 and 1849, has been virtu- 
ally effected by Prussia in this year 
of grace, 1866, after a fortnight’s 
sharp and fierce war, not because of 
her greatly overrated needle-gun, but 
because Prussia is more thoroughly 
German than Austria, and better rep- 
resents the national sentiment. 

The success of Prussia must be re- 
garded, I think, not only as breaking up 
the old confederation, and expelling 
Austria from Germany, but as really 
effecting German unity, or the union 
of all Germany in a single state. 
The states north of the Main, not as 
yet foymally annexed to Prussia, and 
those south of that line, as yet free 
to form a southern confederation, 
will soon, perhaps, with the seven or 
eight millions of Germans still under 
Austrian rule, in all likelihood be 
absorbed by her, and formed into a 
single unitary state with her, and 
transform her from Prussia into Ger- 
many. It is most likely only a ques 
tion of time, as it is only a logical 
sequence of what has already been 
effected. Austria ceases to be a Ger- 
man power, and must seek indemni- 
fication by developing, as Hungary 
rather than as Austria, eastward, and 
gradually absorbing Roumania, Herze- 
govina, Bosnia, Servia, and Bulga- 
ria, and placing herself as an impassa- 
ble barrier to the advance of Russia 
southward in Europe. This she may 
do, if wise enough to give up Ger- 
many, and to avail herself of the vast 
resources she still possesses; for in 
this she would probably be aided by 
Great Britain, France, and Italy—all 
deeply interested in preventing Russia 
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from planting herself in Constanti- 
nople, and gaining the empire of the 
world. Turkey must fall, must die, 
and European equilibrium requires a 
new and powerful Eastern state, if 
the whole of Europe is not to be- 
come Cossack. 

The independence and unity of 
Italy, and the union of Germany in a 
single state, had become political ne- 
cessities, and both must be effected as 
the means of putting an end to what 
European writers call“ the Revolution,” 
and giving internal peace to European 
society. No doubt they have not 
been thus far effected without great 
violence to vested rights ; but necessi- 
ty knows no law, or is itself law, and 
nations never have been and never can 
be arrested in their purposes by vested 
rights, however sacred religion and 
morality teach us to hold them. WNa- 
tional and popular passions can be 
controlled by no considerations of right 
or wrong. They sweep onward and 
away whatever would stay their prog- 
ress. If the possessors of vested 
rights opposed to national union, inde- 
pendence, or development, consent to 
part with them at a just ransom, the 
nation is ready to indemnify them lib- 
erally ; but if they will not consent, it 
will take them all the same, and with- 
out seruple. 

I say not that this is right ; I pretend 
not to justify it; I only state what all 
experience proves that nations do and 
will continue to do in spite of religion 
and morality. Ahab was willing to 
pay a round price for Naboth’s vine- 
yard, but when Naboth refused to sell 
it at any price, Ahab took it for noth- 
ing. But these political changes, re- 
garded as accomplished and irrevoca- 
ble facts, and setting aside the means 
adopted to effect them, and the vested 
rights violated in obtaining them, are 
not moraily wrong, and arein no sense 
threatening to the future peace and 
progress of European society, but seem 
to be the only practicable means that 
were left of preventing it from lapsing 
into certain barbarism. They seem to 
me to have been needed to render the 
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European. governments henceforth able 
to sustain themselves by the affections 
and good sense of the people, without 
being obliged to keep themselves armed 
to the teeth against them. Internation- 
al wars will, no doubt, continue as long 
as the world stands, but wars of the 
people against authority, or of subjects 
against their rulers, may now cease for 
a long time to come, at least in the 
greater part of Europe. The feudal 
system is everywhere either swept 
away, or so weakened as to be no long- 
er able to make a serious struggle for 
existence ; and save Ireland, Poland, 
and the Christian populations of the 
East, the European nations are form- 
ed, and are in possession of their na- 
tional unity and independence. The 
people have reached what for ages they 
have been tending to, and are in pos- 
session of what, in substance, they have 
so long been agitating for. The new 
political order is fairly inaugurated, 
and the people have obtained their le- 
gitimate satisfaction. Whether they will 
be wiser or better, happier or more 
really prosperous, under the new order 
than they were under the old, we must 
leave to time to prove. Old men, 
like the writer of this, who have lived 
too long and seen too much to regard 
every change as a progress, may be 
permitted to retain their doubts. But 
changes which in themselves are not 
for the better, are relatively so when 
rendered necessary by other and pre- 
vious changes. 

The English and American press 
very generally assert that the Em- 
peror of the French is much vexed at 
the turn things have taken in Germany, 
that he is disappointed in his expect- 
ations, and defeated in his European 
policy. Ido not think so. The French 
policy since the time of Francis I. has 
been, indeed, to prevent the concentra- 
tion and growth of any great power on 
the frontiers of France; as the papal 
policy ever since the popes were tem- 
poral sovereigns, according to Tosti 
in his Life and Times of Boniface 
VIII., has been to prevent the estab- 
lishment of any great power in the im- 
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mediate neighborhood of Rome. That 
this French policy and this papal are 
defeated by the turn things have taken 
is no doubt true, but what evidence is 
there that this is a defeat of Napoleon's 
policy, or is anything else than what 
he both expected and intended ? When 
he entered on his Italian campaign 
against Austria in 1859, he showed 
clearly that he did not intend to sustain 
the Papal policy, for his purpose was 
the unity no less than the independence 
of Italy. He showed, also, no less 
‘clearly, that while he retained the tradi- 
tional French policy of humbling the 
house of Hapsburg, he did not in- 
tend in other respects to sustain that 
policy; for he must have foreseen, 
as the writer of this, in another 
place, told him at the time, that the 
unity of Italy would involve as its logic- 
al and necessary sequence the unity of 
Germany. We can suppose him dis- 
appointed only by supposing he enter- 
tained a policy which Ife appears to 
have deliberately made up his mind to 
abandon, or not to adopt. 

After the Italian campaign, apd per- 
haps before, the unity of Germany was 
a foregone conclusion, and if effected it 
must be either under Austria or under 
Prussia. Napoleon had only to choose 
which it shoutd be. And it was mani- 
festly for the interest of France that it 
should be under Prussia, an almost ex- 
clusively German power, rather than 
under Austria, whose non-Germanic 
population was three times greater than 
her Germanic population. If the unity of 
Germany had been effected under Aus- 
tria with her non-Germanic provinces, 
Germany would have constituted in 
central Europe a power of nearly sev- 
enty millions of people, absolutely in- 
compatible with the European equili- 
brium ; but if effected under Prussia, 
it would constitute a state of only about 
forty millions, not a power so large as 
to be dangerous to France or to the 
peace of Europe. France has nothing 
to fear from a Prussian Germany, for 
she is amply able to cope with her, and 
the first war between the two powers 
would restore to France her natural 
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boundaries, by giving her all the terri- 
tory on the left bank of the Rhine, and 
thus make her commensurate with the 
ancient Keltica. 

France is too strong in her unity, 
compactness, and extent, as well as in 
the high spirit and military genius 
of her people, to think of precautions 
against Germany. ‘The power for her 
to guard against is Russia, embracing 
a rapidly increasing population of up- 
ward of seventy millions, and possess- 
ing one-seventh of the territory of the 
globe. She has no other power to fear, 
since Austria is separated from Ger- 
many. Prussia, capable of becoming a 
great maritime power, and embracing 
all Germany, not only rescues the 
smaller German states from Russian 
influence and intrigue, but becomes an 
efficient ally of France, in the west, 
against Russia, and far more efficient 
and trustworthy an ally than Great 
Britain, because a continental power, 
and more exposed to danger from the 
common enemy. While Prussia becomes 
a powerful ally in the west, Austria, 
by being detached from Germany, and 
too weak to stand without alliances, 
becomes a French ally in the east; and 
the more ready to be so, because the 
majority of her future population is 
and must be of the Slavic race. 

Napoleon’s policy, it seems to me, 
has been, first, to drive Austria out of 
Italy and detach her from Germany, for 
the security of France; and then to 
organize pan-Germanism against pan- 
Slavism in the West, and an Aus- 
trian, or rather, Slavic or Hungarian 
empire, embracing the Magyars and 
Roumans, against pan-Slavism in the 
East. With these two great powers, 
having as against Russia a common 
interest with France, the Emperor of 
the French, the ally and protector of 
the Latin nations, will be able to settle 
the terrible Eastern question without 
suffering Russia to receive an undue 
accession of territory or power, and 
also without the scandal of sustaining, 
in order to please Great Britain and 
save her Indian possessions, the rotten 
empire of the Turks, and preventing 
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the Christian nations it holds, through 
the aid of the western Christian pow- 
ers, in subjection, from working out 
their freedom and independence, rising 
to national dignity and influence. 

Such, briefly stated, has been, I 
think, substantially the policy of Na- 
poleon, since he became Emperor of 
the French; and the recent events in 
Italy and Germany so strikingly ac+ 
cord with it, that one cannot help 
believing that they have been dictated 
by it. It seems designed to give 
measurable satisfaction to the princi- 
pal nationalities of Europe, as it se- 
cures undisputed preponderance to no 
one, and humiliates no one over 
much. It may, therefore, be said to 
be a policy of peace. It is a policy, 
if carried out in all its parts, that 
would enable France, Prussia, Italy, 
Austria, to isolate Russia, and at 
need Great Britain, from Europe; but 
it robs neither of any of its territory 
or inherent strength, and is hostile to 
neither, unless one or the other would 
encroach on the rights of others. 

Will this policy be carried out and 
consolidated ? I know not. It is sub- 
stantially in accordance with the ten- 
dencies of modern European society ; 
the most difficult parts of it have al- 
ready been effected, and we have seen 
no movement on the part of either 
Russia or Great Britain to assist 
Austria to prevent it. Napoleon had 
succeeded in isolating Austria from 
Europe, and almost from Germany, 
before he commenced his Italian cam- 
paign in 1859. Should Napoleon die 
suddenly, should Russia or Great 
Britain interpose to prevent Austria 
from expanding eastward before she 
has recovered from her losses in be- 
ing expelled from Italy and Germany, 
and should France, Germany, and 
Italy refuse to act as her allies, or 
should she herself look to the recovery 
of what she has lost, rather than to 
the development of what she retains 
or has in prospect, the policy might 
fail ; but these are all improbable con- 
tingencies, except the first; yet even 
Napoleon’s death would not seriously 
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affect the unity and independence of 
Italy, or the unity of Germany, as 
much as the South Germans dislike 
the Prussians. This age worships 
strength and success. 

The most doubtful part of this 
Napoleonic policy is the part assigned 
to Austria in the future; and the part 
the most offensive to the Catholic 
heart, is that which strips the Holy 
Father of his temporal dominions, 
annexes them to the kingdom of Italy, 
and leaves him to the tender mercy 
of his despoilers. The Holy Father, 
sustained by the general voice of the 
episcopacy, has said the maintenance 
of the temporal sovereignty is neces- 
sary to the interests of religion ; but he 
sail this when there was still hope 
that it might be retained, and he, of 
course, did not mean that it is abso- 
lutely necessary at all times and under 
all circumstances ; because that would 
haye made the principal depend on 
the accessory, and the spiritual on the 
temporal. Moreover, religion had ex- 
isted and flourished several centuries 
before the popes were temporal sover- 
eigns, and what has been may he again. 
Circumstances have changed since the 
Holy Father said this, and it is not 
certain that, as it is not a Catholic 
dogma, he would insist on it now. 

Of course the change is to be deep- 
ly deplored, especially for those who 
have effected it ; but is there any pos- 
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sibility, humanly speaking, of re- 
establishing the Holy Father in his 
temporal rights? I confess I can see 
none. It is a great loss, but perhaps 
some arrangement may be entered into 
with the new Italian power, which, 
after all, will enable the Holy Father 
still to reside at Rome, and exercise 
independently his functions as the 
spiritual chief of Christendom. Italy 
has more need of the pope than the 
pope has of Italy, and Victor: Em- 
anuel, at worst, cannot be worse 
than were the Pagan and Arian 
Cesars. No Catholic can ever de- 
spair of the church. At present the 
temporal, to all human ken, seems to 
have triumphed over the spiritual, 
and politics to have carried it over 
religion. Yet the triumph cannot be 
lasting, and in some way the victory 
won will prove to have been a defeat. 
God will never forsake his church, his 
beloved, his bride, his beautiful one, 
and the Lord will not suffer Peter to 
sink when he walks upon the waters. 
Peter's bark may be violently tossed 
on the waves, but the very indepen- 
dence of the church prevents us from 
fearing that it will be submerged. In 
what way the future of the papacy 
will be provided for, it is not for us to 
determine or to suggest. We cheer- 
fully confide in the wisdom of the Holy 
Father, assisted as he will be by the 
Holy Ghost. 





The Summer Days are Gone. 


From The Sixpenny Magazine. 


THE SUMMER DAYS ARE GONE. 


Tue flowers that made the summer air 
So fragrant with their rich perfume, 

Alas! are gone, their leaves so fair 
Lie faded in their autumn tomb. 


The branches now are almost bare, 
Where summer song-birds made their homes ; 
Where trees are green, where flowers are fair, 
Once more the happy birds have flown. 


To distant lands o’er sunny seas 

The songsters bright have taken wing, 
To warble on that warmer breeze 

The notes they sang to us in spring. 


Her autumn robe of red and brown 

Once more the gliding year puts on, 
And yonder sun looks colder down 

Since the bright summer days are gone. 


The stars, the glory of the night, 
Look on us still with silvery eye— 

Shine on us still as clear and bright, 
But not from out the summer sky. 


The chilly breezes of the north 
Tell us it is no longer spring, 

And winter’s hand is reaching forth 
To wither every verdant thing. 


So even like the birds the flowers, 

When dearest things of life have flown, 
Then in the heart’s deserted bowers 

The naked branches stand alone. 


Oh, then, alas! no breath of spring 
Can breathe the living verdure on, 
No sun will shine, no birds will sing— 

For ever is the summer gone. 


But when the heart beats high and warm, 
And kindred hearts its throbbing share, 

It heeds not winter’s clouds nor storm, 
But summer tarries always there. 
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From The Lamp. 


UNCONVICTED ; 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


Tue tidings that Old Thorneley’s 
missing will was found fell like a 
thunderbolt upon Wilmot and his law- 
yers, Smith and Walker; and their 
genuine astonishment was a matter of 
equal surprise to me. In my own 
mind I had felt convinced that Lister 
Wilmot had had a hand in the suppres- 
sion of that will; and if I hardly dared 
in my heart to believe him guilty of, 
although suspecting him at least of 
complicity in, the death of his uncle, I 
never doubted but that he knew of the 
existence of this last testament, and 
knowing it, had destroyed it. In my 
own mind I had, during many hours of 
solitary reflection, of the most scrutin- 
izing study of every fact and circum- 
stance connected with all these past 
events, arrived at a conclusion that some 
unknown link united Maria Haag and 
Lister Wilmot together, and that the 
double mystery of the murder and the 
lost will lay buried secret in their 
hearts. But there was no mistaking 
the undisguised and overwhelming 
amazement with which he received the 
communication of Merrivale and my- 
self. We made it in person to him be- 
fore Smith and Walker; and I can 
only say that his manner of receiving 
it exonerated him at once in my eyes 
from suspicion of his having had any- 
thing to do with the theft or conceal- 
ment of that will. 

Of course on either side legal pro- 
ceedings were commenced: Merrivale 
on the part of Hugh Atherton under- 
taking to prove the genuineness of the 
recovered document ; Smith and Walk- 
er for Lister Wilmot endeavoring to 
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repudiate it. In less than a week they 
were all “ hard at it.” Meanwhile, the 
will, as stolen property found by the 
police, was lodged with them; mean- 
while, Inspector Keene had once more 
disappeared, and this time we all knew 
that the purport of his absence was 
the apprehension of Mrs. Haag ; mean- 
while, the heir to all this mine of dis- 
puted wealth played with his childish 
toys, laughed his crazy Jaugh, and jab- 
bered his idiot nonsense, without a ray 
of intelligence crossing his poor witless 
brain; meanwhile, Hugh Atherton 
roamed far over the broad treacherous 
ocean—an exile and a wanderer, the 
victim of a cruel and shameless plot— 
ignorant of the brave loving heart that 
was following him so near, of the ten- 
der eyes, the faithful hand, that would 
bid him welcome on that foreign shore. 

Unwilling as I was to leave London 
just then, where my presence was at 
any moment necessary, the affairs of 
one of my best and oldest clients sum- 
moned me to Liverpool for a couple of 
days, and I took a return-ticket thither 
from the Saturday to the Monday after 
that last memorable visit from Inspec- 
tor Keene. Who shall ever dare to 
doubt the special Providence ordering 
and overruling every event, eyery cir- 
cumstance of our lives, however trivial 
and unimportant they may seem at 
the moment of their occurrence ? That 
journey of mine, which outwardly had 
not the smallest bearing or reference 
to the story I am telling, was in reality 
the beginning of the end. 

Travelling by an early train, I ar- 
rived in Liverpool about three o’clock. 
After engaging a bed at a hotel near 
the station, and refreshing my inner 
man, I set off immediately on the busi- 
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ness which had brought me thither. 
This lay at some of the great shipping 
offices in Tower Buildings, close to the 
docks. Coming out of one, I noticed a 
man following me. Suddenly my arm 
was touched, and looking round I saw 
Inspector Keene. 

“God bless me! Who'd have 
thought of seeing you here ?” 

“ And who'd have thought of seeing 
you, sir? I don’t suppose you ever 
expected it would be so, Mr. Kava- 
nagh, but you and I have hunted the 
fox together, and now you and I will be 
in at the death.” 

“ You mean to say you have traced 
the housekeeper ?” 

“That's just precisely what I do 
mean, sir.” 

“ Where is she ?” 

“ Not a stone’s-throw from here.” 

“ And you have her in charge ?” 

“Not yet, sir, not yet. I have but 
just obtained a warrant for her ap- 
prehension from the sitting magistrate, 
and I am on my way now to announce 
the agreeable tidings to her.” 

“ Had you trouble in tracking her 

“ An awful deal, sir. She was all 
but gone; her passage taken to Amer- 
ica, and the vessel is to sail to-night. 
The news of my finding the will must 
have reached her in Lincolnshire, for 
I’ve followed her across the country 
here ; and then I lost sight of her, and 
only found her trail this morning. But 
she’s safe now; the house is watched 
on all sides. Strange enough, sir,” 
said the inspector, lowering his voice, 
“there’s been another after her too.” 

“ Another man ?” 

“Yes, sir. I've caught sight of him 
from time to time, dodging and watch- 
ing and following her as cute and as si- 
lently as any of us; and if his name 
isn’t Bradley, well, mine isn’t Keene, 
and I’m not one of her majesty’s de- 
tective officers.” 

“Shall I go with you, Keene ?” 

“ Do, sir; it may be like a satisfac- 
tion to you to see the end of it.” 

We turned into a by-street, narrow, 
ill-paved, and dark, where the houses 
were high and overhanging, and fash- 
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ioned like those in little obscure foreign 
towns, that nearly meet overhead. Be- 
fore the door of one a policeman stood, 
apparently engaged only in his ordi- 
nary duty of looking up and down the 
street; but from a glance of intelli- 
gence that passed between them I 
knew he was on special service—the 
special service being to watch that 
identical house. The door opened by 
a simple latch, and the inspector’s 
hand was on it, when the policeman 
stepped back, and whispered to him. 
Keene paused for a moment, and then 
turned tome. “ He is in there;” and 
I knew he meant the man who was 
likewise following Mrs. Haag—the 
man Bradley. 

“ Follow us,” said the detective to 
the officer-on duty; and opening the 
door, we passed down a narrow dark 
passage and proceeded up the stairs, 
quietly, stealthily. We had gained 
the first landing, and Inspector Keene’s 
foot was on the stair to ascend the sec- 
ond flight, when a loud, piercing cry 
broke upon the stillness—the cry of 
agony. In a moment we had cleared 
the stairs and stood before a door on 
the left. Keene turned the handle, 
It was fastened from inside. 

He shook it with a strength I had 
not thought he possessed, and demand- 
ed admission. ‘There was no answer. 
Again it rattled on its hinges, and I 
thought it would be too weak to resist 
my strength. “Give way, Keene!” 
I cried; “I can break it in;’ and re- 
treating to the further end of the land- 
ing, I ran and brought my whole 
weight to bear against it. Useless! 
Another weight was strengthening it on 
the inside. And then a shriek yet 
more piercing, more agonized than 
before rang through the house, and 
footsteps were heard from below aud 
above of people hurrying to the 
spot. We once more strained at the 
door. O God! would it never give 
way? I turned to the policeman. 
“You ought to be powerful; let us 
both run together.” I felt a giant’s 
strength within me; and as our feet 
crashed against the wood it burst open, 
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and we were precipitated into the room, 
almost falling over the body of Mrs. 
Haag, prostrate on the ground, welter- 
ing in a great pool of blood. A large 
clasp-knife lay beside her, red up to 
the very hilt; and by the window, 
with his arms folded, stood a man of 
large, heavy build, with dark gipsy 
features and lowering brow—a man 
who in the prime of youth might have 
been of comely form and handsome 
countenance, but who now, with the 
wear of more than fifty years’ famili- 
arity with crime and evil, bore more 
indelibly printed in his face the felon 
and the convict than ever the mark 
branded, but hidden, upon his shoulder 
could betray. With one glance at the 
miserable woman lying on the floor, 
the inspector sprang toward the man, 
who stood motionless, and staring at 
the body of his victim, and laying his 
hand on his arm he said, “ Robert 
Bradley, I arrest you for this attempt 
to murder your wife, and for unlawful 
escape from penal servitude.” No ex- 
pression crossed the man’s face—only 
the same dull, stony gaze. 

“Do you hear?” said Keene, giving 
him a little shake; “and say nothing 
to criminate yourself now.” There 
was no answer. “ Policemen, do your 
duty :” and two advanced from the 
crowd now gathered in the room and 
on the stairs. They slipped the hand- 
cuffs on his unresisting hands, and 
then proceeded to lead him away. 
Meanwhile I had knelt down beside 
the unfortunate woman, and was feel- 
ing her heart and pulse. She still 
lived. “Send for a surgeon instantly,” 
I cried; and a dozen of the lookers- 
on instantly scampered off to do my 
bidding. Then, with one ery of an- 
guish, the prisoner burst from his cap- 
tors and flung himself down beside 
the woman he had murdered. He 
raised his manacled hands, and tried 
to draw her head toward him and 
‘pillow it on his breast. 

“O Molly, Molly, I’ve killed thee ; 
I’ve killed thee!” There was a faint 
moan. “She’s my wife, gentlemen ; 
before God, she’s my wife. I wanted 
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her to come away with me and let us 
hide together, for we’ve both done bad 
enough; but she wouldn’t—she bade 
me begone : she spoke so harshly, she 
looked so cruelly with her cold eyes— 
and I was mad, mad—and I struck 
her. Molly, Molly!’ 

With difficulty he was torn away, 
dragged out of the room and borne off 
by the police; then we lifted the al- 
most lifeless body of his wife and laid 
her on the bed. How far she had 
been injured I knew not as yet; but 
something within seemed to tell me 
she had received her death-wound. I 
said as much to Inspector Keene when 
the room was cleared a little from the 
crowd, and he, I, and one or two 
women, who said they lived in the 
house, only remained. , In less than a 
quarter of an hour two surgeons were 
on the spot, and we left them with the 
woman to make the necessary exam- 
ination. 

“This is indeed being ‘in at the 
death,” I said to the inspector as we 
stood outside. 

“Yes, sir; yes. And I have been 
a consummate fool not to have foreseen 
what would happen.” I saw he was 
looking unusually pale and agitated. 

“ How could you help it?’ I asked. 

“T ought to have given orders not 
to have allowed him to go into the 
house. I made over-sure of all being 
right.” 

“ Depend upon it, Keene,” I replied, 
“neither you nor any one else couid 
have warded off what was tobe. An- 
other and a mightier hand than any 
human one has been in this. We 
may not question God's providence.” 

The inspector was silent. He could 
not get over it. 

“Tf the worst comes to the worst,’ 
I said, “ we must be ready to have her 
confession taken down. Surely she 
will speak at the last.” 

“Not if I judge her rightly, sir; 
she will make no sign now.” 

“ Nay, I trust she will. If what we 
guess at is true, it is too terrible to 
think she will die with that upon her 
soul,” 
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«She is a Catholic, sir, I believe ; 
she'll tell her priest, but what use is 
that to us?’ 

“If she does that, there will be no 
fear.” 

Keene shook his head despairingly. 
“T never made such a mull in my life 
before.” 

Just then one of the surgeons came 
out. We both eagerly turned to him 
with the same question: “ Will she 
die ?” 

“Who can tell? While there is 
life there is hope. The wounds are 
very dangerous ones. There is little 
chance for her; still there 7s a chance. 
I am going now for instruments and 
dressings to my house close by. She 
ought to be in the hospital, but we 
dare not remove her. The sole hope 
is in staunching the bleeding; it has 
stopped for the moment, but the least 
motion will cause it to break out afresh. 
Who knows anything of her? who is 
responsible in the matter? We have 
heard no particulars as yet.” 

Keene explained in a few words all 
that was necessary. 

“Can you tell me where to find the 
nearest Catholic priest?” I asked him 
as he went away. 

“In the next street to this there is a 
small chapel. I know the priest at- 
tached, an excellent man, though he is 
a papist. Pardon me; perhaps you 
are a Catholic ?” 

For the hot blood had rushed to my 
brow involuntarily, not for the man’s 
words, but at the grave thoughts which 
passed through my mind—the hope, 
the fear of what those ministrations I 
was going to seek would do for the 
wretched woman lying in that room. 

“T am a Catholic,” I said briefly ; 
“but say anything you like, I don’t 
mind. Ill come out with you, and 
you'll show me the way to find this 
priest.” 

I found and brought him—Father 
Maurice. He was a man who had 
grown old and grey in the care of 
souls, who had stood by many a death- 
bed, had been called to witness the 
penitence of many a dying sinner ; 
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never had his services been more need- 
ed than now. On our road I briefly 
related to him the circumstances, and 
all I kriew of the poor creature to 
whose side he was hastening. 

When we arrived, they told us she 
had been conscious for a few moments, 
but was now again insensible; that 
during that lucid interval she had mur- 
mured a name which sounded like 
Wilmot. “Send for Mr. Wilmot,” 
the doctor had understood her to say. 
Keene and I looked at each other. 

“Telegraph for him,” I said. 

“ Would he come, sir, do you think ?” 

“Telegraph in Mrs. Haag’s name. 
Simply say, ‘Danger; come imme- 
diately.” That may bring him. He 
will get it in time to catch the night- 
mail.” 

Keene departed. 

The room opposite the one where 
the injured woman lay was vacant, and 
I took possession of it, knowing that 
the inspector would station himself on 
the spot. Presently the two surgeons 
came in, and conferred together for 
some minutes in low tones. Then 
they turned to me and to the priest, 
who waited there likewise. 

“We have probed and dressed the 
wounds, but she lies perfectly uncon- 
scious at present; two nursing sisters 
from the hospital have been sent for 
to take charge of her, and it will be 
necessary for one of us to remain here 
during the night. There is just a 
hope and no more. What we have 
most to fear is internal hemorrhage. 
She may probably linger out the night, 
or even a day or two, in the event of 
no favorable change taking place. 
But her state is most critical.” 

“T shall go home and make ar- 
rangements for remaining here during 
the evening and night, if it is neces- 
sary,” said Father Maurice in his quiet, 
determined way. 

I expressed my thanks. 

“There is no need,’ he said; “if 
all is well in the end, I shall have my 
reward.” 

When Inspector Keene returned he 
told me he had dated the telegram 
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from my hotel, and that it would be 
best for me to return there by and by, 
and await the arrival of the night 
train. It was then between six and 
seven o'clock. 

How that long evening passed I 
know not. There we sat, we three 
men—Inspector Keene, Father Mau- 
rice, and I—saying very little to one 
another, and the prevailing ssilence 
only broken by the low whispering 
sounds of the priest as he said his 
office, and the hushed footsteps of the 
surgeon, who remained coming in and 
out from time to time. 

Oh! would she ever wake from that 
terrible unconsciousness? would no 
power of mind, no strength of body, 
no grace of soul ever be given her to 
unlock all the dark secrets of her 
heart, to clear the innocent and pro- 
claim the guilty? Must she go down 
to her grave without one act of sor- 
row, unshrived, uncleansed, without a 
moment in which to make reparation 
for the terrible past, for all that world 
of shame and suffering that had fallen 
so crushingly upon guiltless heads ? 

It was just upon ten o’clock, and I 
was preparing to leave for my hotel, 
when Mr. Lovell, the surgeon, came 
in and beckoned to Father Maurice. 
They left the room together, and soon 
the surgeon and the two nurses came 
in. The former stooped down and 
whispered to me, “ She asked to have 
a priest sent for, and I told her one 
was here. It seemed a relief to her. 
She has not been conscious more than 
five minutes.” 

The inspector looked across at me 
with an inquiring glance. I think he 
had grown suspicious of me, and feared 
[ was conniving at some concealment 
about her confession. 

“ As soon as my prisoner” (laying 
a stress on the word) “comes to her 
senses, sir, | ought to be told. There's 
something to be got out of her before 
she gives us the slip, and I’ll have no 
interference in the matter.” The in- 
spector spoke roughly. I took him 
aside. 

“ Keene, if you ever want to get at 
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the bottom of what lies on that wretch- 
ed woman’s soul, believe me we have 
taken the best means to attain that 
object in. allowing her to see Father 
Maurice.” 

“But he won’t tell what she’s said, 
bless you ; I’ve seen them imprisoned 
for it. Not a word, Mr. Kavanagh, 
not a syllable, sir, shall we hear ?” 

“Very likely not from him. 
he will make her tell.” 

The inspector stared at me with a 
cynical smile on his lips. 

I continued: “ Do you think J have 
no interest in wishing to probe that 
woman’s soul, in longing—ay, with a 
longing you cannot understand — to 
know who committed that black crime 
which has robbed me of my dearest 
friend? Man, what is there at stake 
with you in comparison with him who 
has been driven from his fatherland 
and his home? What is your little 
professional vanity to compare with 
what he has lost—name, fame, posi- 
tion—everything most dear to him 
save one ?” 

“God bless you, sir, and you're 
right!” said the little man, wringing 
my hand; “and you'll please to ex- 
cuse me. For hang me but I think 
I’m jealous of those priests. They 
seem to ferret out in one talk what it 
costs us detectives days and nights to 
hunt for, and puts us on our wits’ ends. 
And one ain’t a bit the wiser for it af- 
ter all; they do keep it snug, to be 
sure. Id give much to know their 
dodge.” 

“ Ah, inspector, it’s a ‘dodge’ nei- 
ther you nor I possess. But leave 
this in God’s hands. If there is any- 
thing that ought to be made known 
publicly, it wil/ be known.” 

In a quarter of an hour Mr. Lovell 
went into the sick-room, and soon af- 
ter Father Maurice came back to us. 
It was curious to see the suspicious 
glance which Keene cast upon him. 

“JT have warned her of her state,” 
said the priest. “She seems to wish 
to make a statement to some proper 
person; Mr. Lovell advises that she 
should be allowed some rest now. Of 


But 
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course you will judge of what is best 
to be done, having the poor woman 
under your charge;” and he’ looked 
across at the inspector. 

Keene colored up and shuffled his 
feet. “ Of course it’s as you and the 
other gentlemen think proper, sir,” 
he said ; then plucking up his courage, 
« There’s a deal she’s got to tell which 
ought to be known in proper quarters, 
though I know that gents in your pro- 
fession ain’t fond of letting on what 
they hear. But I’m responsible in 
this instance to government, sir; and 
I hope you'll remember it.” 

“Just so,’ said the priest coolly, 
but with an amused smile; “and it is 
in the presence of lawful authority, or 
proper witnesses, that she must make 
her statement, or, as you would call it, 
confession.” 

Inspector Keene was shut up. 
“ Never heard tell of such a thing in 
all my life,’ I heard him mutter to 
himself; “this one can’t be a Roman.” 

I waited for another report from the 
surgeon before leaving; and when he 
came in he said she had rallied a good 
deal, and that he thought no further 
change for worse would take place 
during the night; so I left, desiring 
that I should be sent for if anything 
did occur. The mail was due at half- 
past three in the morning, and there 
was all the probability of Wilmot 
travelling by it if the telegram had 
reached him in time. I determined 
to sit up and meet the train at the 
station. 

At a little after three I was on the 
platform, pacing up and down in the 
chilly air of the early morning; the 
stars shone through the glazed roofing, 
and the moonlight mingled cold and 
pale with the flaring gas. Save a 
drowsy official here and there, I was 
alone—alone waiting for mine enemy. 
And yet but little of enmity stirred 
my heart in that still hour—only pity, 
deep unutterable pity. I had never 
liked Lister Wilmot much, even in 
old times; and of late—well, what 
need to think of it, though his sins had 
been great? But somehow the re- 
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membrance of past days stole over 
me—days when he and Hugh and I 
had been young; of pleasant hours 
passed together in social intercourse, 
of merry-meetings, and all the joy- 
ousness of young men’s lives. Yes, 
even with the thought of Hugh Ath- 
erton before me, I felt softened to- 
ward the wretched man for whom I 
waited then. Shame, disgrace, and 
ignominy were awaiting him, and I 
was to lead him to it. After all he 
was a fellow-man, though he had dis- 
graced his manhood. At last, with a 
whistle and a shriek, the train rushed 
into the station. I ran my eye along 
the line of first-class carriages, and 
presently saw a slight figure with fair 
hair alight on the platform. In a mo- 
ment I stood before Lister Wilmot, 
and I never can forget the unearthly 
color which overspread his face as his 
eye fellon me. Had he been armed, 
my Jife had not been worth much in 
that moment. 

“ You here!” he hissed between his 
teeth. 

“Yes, Mr. Wilmot; I am here to 
meet you.” 

“Then you sent that telegram, curse 
you !” 

“No, not I, but Inspector Keene. 
Some one is dying, and has need of 
you.” Perhaps my solemn face re- 
vealed something to him of the truth, 
for a change passed over his counte- 
nance. 

“ Who is it?” he asked with white, 
quivering lips. 

“ Mrs. Haag.” 

He threw up his arms wildly above 
his nead. “ Dying! O my God!” 
Then, turning to me, “ How was it ?” 
he asked. 

I hesitated for a moment in pity. 
“ She met with an accident,” I said 
at last, not daring to tell him more at 
once. 

“ Where is she ?” 

It never seemed to occur to him 
that it was strange I should be there ; 
the one piece of news I had imparted 
had stunned him with its shock. 

“JT will take you to her,’ I an 
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swered, and putting my arm in his, 
led him off to a cab in waiting. He 
never spoke all the while we drove to 
the house in Cross street, where the 
housekeeper lay, and when we got 
down suffered me to lead him up-stairs 
like a child. Inspector Keene met us 
at the door. 

“I’m thankful you’ve come, sir; 
Mr. Lovell sent off a message to the 
hotel half an hour ago. The priest 
is with her.” 

“ How is she?” uttered Wilmot in 
holiow tones. , 

Keene answered: “ There’s been a 
change; I don’t know more. She 
has asked again for you,” turning to 
Wilmot. 

Mr. Lovell came in. 

“Ts this the gentleman, Mr. Wil- 
mot?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“Then whatever she wants to say 
had betier be said now.” 

Inspector Keene touched me on the 
arm. 

“ You must take it down in writing, 
sir; here’s pen, ink, and paper. You, 
Mr. Lovell, and I must sign it.” 

“Yes, yes. I will.” 

And we entered the room. 

The housekeeper’s face was turned 
from us when we came in. One hand 
lay outside on the coverlet—that 
white, well-formed hand, that looked 
more like a lady’s than a servant’s. 

At the foot of the bed stood Father 
Maurice, and a nurse was bending 
over the prostrate form and wiping 
the moisture from the brow. She 
must have heard us enter, for she 
looked round, pale, ghastly, in the 
wretched light of the fire and candles. 
The surgeon went first, then Inspec- 
tor Keene, then I and Wilmot. She 
marked each one as we approached 
the bed, eagerly, wistfully. At first 
Wilmot shrank behind me, and my 
tall frame hid him from view. Her 
lips moved. 

“Where is he ?” I heard her mur- 
mu. “ Where is Lister Wilmot?’ 


The surgeon approached her with a 
glass. 
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“You must drink this; it will give 
you strength to speak.” 

He lifted her head, and she swal- 
lowed it; then turned her face once 
more toward us. 

“ Lister, are you there ?” 

He stood forward, but did not go 
near her. 

“T am here.” 

She gave a low moaning ery. 

Father Maurice went to her. 

“Say what you have to say now, 
my poor sister, and make your peace 
with God.” 

“ Raise me up a little,” she said to 
the surgeon ; and they lifted her a little 
on the pillow. Then in low broken 
tones, with many a pause for strength 
and breath, with the dews of death 
standing upon her pallid brow, with 
the vision of life and judgment to 
come nearing her moment by moment, 
in the presence of us all, Maria Haag 
made the confession of her life. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE HOUSEKEEPER’S CONFESSION. 


‘ Tuerx tell me I ama dying woman ; 
and though I feel as I never felt be- 
fore, I can hardly realize it. I never 
thought to bring myself to say the 
words I am going to say, to tell the 
story I am going to tell. All my life 
long I have been a wicked woman. I 
don’t ask your pity—I do not want it ; 
and if you now feel pitiful, seeing me 
lie here, when you have heard all, you 
will turn from me with loathing and 
spurn the miserable creature before 
you. No, I never thought it would 
come to this—that I should wish to tell 
out the sins of my life. But I have 
listened to words this night that I have 
not heard since the days of my child- 
hood, from the lips of that good man, 
and they have done what nothing else 
could do. I could fancy myself a child 
once more, kneeling at my mother's 
knee and saying the ‘Our Father; 
lisping the prayers I have never dared 


to teach my child. My child! O God, 
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will he not curse his mother, knowing 
what she is, and what she has made 
him? My child, who will rise up in 
judgment against me at the last day, 
because in loving him I have worked 
his ruin! Better he had died, my fair- 
haired boy, nestling his baby head 
against my breast, cooing his baby ery 
in my ear, than live to be what I have 
made him. Better far we both had 
perished—mother and son—and been 
buried in one grave ; the angels would 
not have veiled their faces then as they 
veil them now. Life and strength are 
ebbing fast, fast from me; and if I 
want to say all that I have to say—all 
the crushing load of guilty knowledge 
that lies upon my soul—I must hasten 
on. Lift me up a little more—it is 
hard to get breath—and turn my face 
from the light, sister. I can bear it 
better when it is dark. I go back to 
the beginning. One is standing there 
who has a right to know all I have to 
tell. 

“Tam a Belgian by birth, a native 
of Antwerp. My father was clerk in 
the custom-house there, and I was his 
only child. He and my mother lavish- 
ed their love and their all upon me, and 
I received a very good education, At 
seventeen I met Robert Bradley ; 
he was mate on board an Eng- 
lish merchant-vessel My parents 
looked down on him, but he Joved me, 
and soon my heart was bent on him. 
We ran away together and were mar- 
ried at Plymouth. Inever saw father 
nor mother nor my native place again. 
They died soon after; I broke their 
hearts. A year after our marriage my 
baby was born: it was the first joy 
unmixed with pain I had known since 
I left Antwerp when the boy was placed 
in my arms; it was the last I was ever 
to have. Six months after his birth 
Robert got into trouble; trouble that 
brought him in danger of the law. His 
employers dismissed him, and we were 
forced to quit Plymouth, where I had 
lived since our marriage whilst he was 
at sea. The little savings Robert had 
put by were soon gone, like his char- 
acter, and we had to tramp, tramp, till 
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we came to London. There he got 
temporary employment on the river; 
but he was changed. He was no lon- 
ger like the Robert of old days, the man 
I had loved and for whom I had for- 
saken everything. Poverty pinched 
us very sorely; but if he had been 
what he was when [ first knew him I 
would have minded nothing. But he 
degraded me, and I felt he would de- 
grade my child. It was all I cared for 
now—my little boy; let him remem- 
ber that. Oh! let him remember it, that 
he was all I loved and cared for! For 
more than a year we struggled on 
through misery untold. Robert drank 
terribly, and this vice brought out the 
coarseness of his nature, the low habits 
he had contracted amongst his seafar- 
ing associates. At last, when it came 
to seeing my boy wanting bread, I 
could bear it no longer; and one day 
I left the wretched hole where we lived, 
and with the child in my arms walked 
away from London. Miles away I 
wandered beyond the Surrey hills, with 
a little money in my pocket and my 
best and only gown on my back, lying 
down to rest in the sweet hay-fields or 
by the woodside, for it was summer- 
time, till at last one early morning I 
reached a little village, and sought rest 
and shelter at a small farmhouse. I 
found both, and I likewise found 
friends—or rather my child did. He 
was fair and winning with his baby 
beauty, and the mistress of the house 
took to him, having just lost hers. I 
stopped some months, helping her in 
all her household duties, for I was very 
thrifty and handy, and I earned my 
own bread and the boy’s. But his fu- 
ture troubled me. I wanted money to 
educate him, to set him forward in life ; 
and I determined to go into regular 
service. When my friends heard of 
this they offered to take charge of my 
little one, whom they loved as if he had 
been their own. So it happened that 
when I came across an advertisement 
for a married woman to take charge of 
a city merchant’s house in London and 
act as housekeeper to him, I answered 
it. I referred to the people I lived 
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with and to the clergyman of the par- 
ish, and finally was engaged by Mr. 
Gilbert Thorneley. Perhaps the low 
wages I asked induced him to take 
me ; perhaps having seen me, his keen 
shrewdness detected there was a story 
that was mine, and so could trade upon 
it and grind me down. Anyhow I en- 
tered his service in the spring of 1832. 
Of my husband up to that time I had 
heard nothing. I assumed my maiden 
name, and carefully concealed every 
clue to finding either myself or my 
child. The kind people who had taken 
charge of the boy were named Wilmot. 
He was christened Robert; but they 
gave him the name their dead child had 
borne, and he went by the name of 
‘ Lister Wilmot’ I made no objection ; 
it helped to conceal him from his fa- 
ther.” 

There was the movement of a vio- 
lent shiver in the form that stood next 
to me, and a low muttered sound; I 
did not catch the words, but the dying 
woman must have heard something, 
for she paused and half turned her 
head, as if listening. Then after a 
moment she continued her narration : 

“T have no need to describe to you 
Gilbert Thorneley’s character. What 
right have I now, with death so close to 
me, to malign the dead? And yet I 
must tell, because it is part of the 
burden I am laying down, all the ha- 
tred, the contempt I felt for him as I 
got to know his meanness, his low cun- 
ning, his niggardly ways. The clerks 
he kept on miserable salaries, the work- 
men he employed and ground down to 
the uttermost farthing, all knew and 
told me of the heaps of wealth that 
were flowing into his coffers ; how sum 
upon sum accumulated in his hands ; 
and how his name was a byword anda 
proverb for a rich and prosperous man. 
And one hundredth part of that wealth 
had bought me the only joy I ever 
craved now—union with my child, and 
security for his future! I brooded 
over this in long lonely hours, brooded 
until 1 grew mad, until Satan entered 
into me, and I turned my face from 
God. Just at this time my master was 
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away from home for many weeks. [ 
did not know where he went, or on 
what business ; but on his return he 
made two announcements to me: first, 
that he had bought a house and estate 
in Lincolnshire ; and secondly, that he 
was going to be married. I replied I 
supposed he would now no longer want 
my services. To my surprise and dis- 
may, he answered me by saying he 
should require me to go down to his 
new house and act there as housekeep- 
er. He added he had discovered all 
about me, where my child was, and the 
whole story of my husband ; that I was 
now in his power; if I would serve 
him faithfully I should never want for 
money, and that my boy should be for- 
warded in life. If I refused, he would 
make everything known, and put Rob- 
ert on my track. I consented to re- 
main in his service, and to do all that 
he required. 

“J went down shortly into Lincoln- 
shire to the Grange; and there he 
brought home his young bride. By 
this time I had got to know many of 
his secrets. I had sold myself to him 
and he paid me; handsomely enough 
for him, considering the miser that he 
was. His wife was not happy—how 
could she be? She was kept shut up 
in that dismal Grange from month to 
month, without a soul to speak to save 
him or me. He did not want her; he 
wanted her fortune. That has been 
told before. To spy upon her, to watch 
her, was my office down in those dreary 
fens ; to walk with her, to attend her 
in her drives, never to lose sight of her 
except when with him. If she had 
liked me, if she had shown any kind- 
ness to me, I would have been her 
friend, and shielded her from the mean 
tyrant whom she called husband. But 
she treated me with haughtiness—with 
undisguised contempt; me, who had 
her in my power. I have hot blood 
and passions in me, cold and phlegmatic 
as I seem ; and she roused the passion 
of hatred within me. During my 
residence in Lincolnshire, my husband 
traced me out through an accidental 
circumstance. We had one interview. 
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He entreated me to return to him ; but 
I would not. He threatened to keep 
an eye on me, to watch me. I dared 
him to it. Afterward I found that I 
had been foolish to brave him. A year 
after her marriage Mrs. Thorneley 
bore her first child ; but before that an 
event occurred which influenced and 
sealed her fate. I detected her in two 
stolen interviews with a cousin of hers, 
an officer in the army. My master be- 
lieved that when her aunt died she had 
no living relative left. I bear witness 
now that nothing passed at those inter- 
views that all the world might not have 
heard; but I used my knowledge of 
them with Mr. Thorneley. I have 
said before he wanted her money and 
not her, and this cousin turning up. 
frightened him. He accused her of 
all that was most shameful, egged on 
by me. I wasthe richer for it. Ihad 
now a goodly sum put by for my boy. 
Then the heir was born; a weakly, 
puling child. You know what he 
grew up to be—an idiot. Mrs. Thorne- 
ley was very ill; I knew her hus- 
band did not wish for her recovery. I 
did not suspect he absolutely wished 
her death. At last she died—sudden- 
ly. Only he and I were in the room. 
J was that ‘ other person’ spoken of by 
him to Mr. Kavanagh. She died by 
prussic acid administered to her by 
him ; and J discovered it. Henceforth 
he was in my power, not Tin his. I 
kept silence, and the matter was hush- 
ed up with money. 

“The baby was left to be nursed at 
ihe Grange; and my master and I re- 
turned to town. Once more I settled 
down to my old duties in the city 
house, bearing in my breast the know- 
ledge of my master’s fearful secret. 
All sense of right and wrong, all con- 
science, was deadened within me ; the 
secret was mine—mine to turn into 
gold and riches for my child. I went 
down to visit him at the farm in Sur- 
rey; and as I pressed him in my arms 
I whispered to him of what he should 
be—a grand, rich gentleman. 

“Two years after this time my mas- 
ter’s widowed sister, Mrs. Atherton, 
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* 
died; and*he adopted her only child, 
Hugh. I saw that this would prove 
either an aid or an obstacle to my 
plans. Very little, I found, was known 
about Mr. Thorneley’s family ; he had 
come to London as a lad, from a dis- 
tant part of England. One evening I 
sought him, and opened my scheme to 
him. I had him in my power, terribly, 
irremediably ; and he consented to it. 
I was to bring my boy away from Sur- 
rey, and he would adopt and bring him 
up as the child of another sister, with 
his nephew, Hugh Atherton. He was 
to retain the name of Lister Wilmot. 

“ Excepting during occasional hasty 
visits to the Grange, Mr. Thorneley 
never saw his sonand heir. ‘The child 
had been born an idiot; that he would 
ever be otherwise was hopeless. 

“T went down to the little farm and 
brought away my boy—my little Rob- 
ert. For two years he had never 
seen me, and had forgotten his mother. 
I brought him away from his friends, 
from all the pure, simple influence that 
surrounded him there, from the inno- 
cent joys of country life, from the 
wholesome atmosphere of honest toil 
and labor—brought him up to dwell in 
the abode of one whose hands were 
dyed with crime, brought him within 
the baleful influence of his mother’s 
teaching. Too late now—too late ; 
but as I see it all at this moment, it had 
been better to beg, better to die, than 
have brought him within the shadow of 
that man’s gold. 

“Once more my husband burst upon 
me. He was jealous, he said, jealous 
of my master, and he insisted upon 
knowing where his child was. With 
false promises I got rid of him. It 
was late in the evening when he came 
and went. He had a companion with 
him—an ill-looking Irishman, named 
Sullivan. That night the house was 
broken into. Being roused, I surprised 
one of the burglars retreating ; he was 
the image of my husband, and yet it 
was not he, I felt convinced. But it 
gave me anidea. If I could swear to 
him and he were taken, he would be 
transported, and I should be free from 
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him, at least fora time. I helped In- 
spector Keene to detect him by means 
of anonymous letters, and then swore 
to his identity. He was condemned 
and sentenced to twenty years’ penal 
servitude. I have not much more to 
tell, up to last October. 

“The two boys grew up together 
into young men—one the real, the 
other the pretended nephew of Mr. 
Thorneley—and as his joint heirs. Of 
his own son nothing was seen, nothing 
heard; he might have been dead, but 
that I knew he was not. If Lister 
Wilmot had only succeeded to one-half 
of Gilbert Thorneley’s fortune his fu- 
ture would have been amply, brilliant- 
ly provided for. I coveted more for 
my son; he coveted more for himself. 
In those days he never knew I was his 
mother; but I had tended him when a 
child, and he used to confide in me. It 
was the only sweetness I ever tasted 
amidst the cup of bitterness I had pre- 
pared myself. He was proud and am- 
bitious ; I dared not tell him who he 
was. So he grew up in ignorance of 
our relative positions—he, the reputed 
nephew and joint heir of the richest 
man in England; I, his mother, that 
man’s housekeeper and servant. He 
confided in me; and shortly after Mr. 
Hugh Atherton’s engagement to Miss 
Leslie, | wormed from him that he too 
loved her. This and some money 
difficulties he got into at that time were 
harassing him sorely. I could not see 
my boy suffer and not try to help him 
—I could not see him thwarted in his 
love ; and one day I went to his cham- 
bers and told him I possessed a secret of 
his uncle’s, and would use it in his fa- 
vor. He then said how jealous he 
was of his cousin, how fearful he felt 
lest Atherton, being Thorneley’s favor- 
ite nephew, should at last be left sole 
heir. That evening I once more sought 
my master; and using all the power I 
had over him, extorted from him an 
oath that, with the exception of a nomi- 
nal sum left to Mr. Atherton, a will in 
favor of my son as his sole heir should 
be made on the morrow. This was 
done. That will was read on the day 
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of the funeral. After making it my 
master never seemed well or at ease ; 
and day by day, hour by hour, I 
watched him in fear and dread lest he 
should revoke it. We were both hur- 
ried on mysteriously to our fate. 

“On the 23d of October last Mr. 
Thorneley received a visit from Mr. 
John Kavanagh in Wimpole street. I 
misdoubted the object of the interview ; 
watched, listened, and overheard in 
great part what took place. The send- 
ing for the two men servants, and their 
saying on returning to the kitchen that 
they had been signing their names to 
something which looked like a will, 
confirmed my suspicious. Then the 
devil once more entered into my soul. 
What! after all my toil, my watch- 
ing, my sufferings ; after having bar- 
tered my salvation for this mess of 
pottage, should my boy be cast adrift 
upon the world when the old man died, 
and not inherit a penny of the money 
he had been taught to consider right- 
fully as his own? Never. Perish 
rather and die. Die! The word 
haunted my brain and rang in my ears 
—die! Who should die but he, the 
old miser? Then a terrible resolve got 
possession of me, and I dressed myself 
and went out. The history of that 
evening is known to youall. J was the 
woman who met Mr. Kavanagh in 
Vere street; Z was the woman who 
entered the chemist's shop and bought 
the poison; J was the woman who sent 
the money to James Ball and bade him 
not identify me. I saw the meeting 
between Mr. Atherton, whom I hated, 
and Mr. Kavanagh, whom I hated 
also, because he was his friend. I 
heard the whole of their conversation, 
and then the future opened out to me, 
lighted by the flames of hell. I went 
home ; and scarcely had I arrived when 
first Lister came, and then Hugh 
Atherton. I heard them talking to- 
gether; I heard my son say he was in 
trouble about money, and that he was 
going to ask for some. That was well. 
I had poisoned the old man’s mind, and 
told him days before that Atherton was 
leading Lister into extravagance ; that 
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only my son had gained Miss Leslie’s 
affections, he should never have come 
upon Mr. Thorneley for a sou. He 
was irritated against his nephew; this 
evening was the crisis. What I have 
related explains his words to Mr. 
Atherton. 

“At nine o'clock I took up his 
usual refreshment. Ale was poured 
out in a glass, and into the ale poured 
out I emptied the paper of strychnine 
bought at the chemist’s. Strangely 
enough, I did it unobserved by Bar- 
ker. He little thought there was need 
to watch me. Strangely, too, Mr. 
Atherton never noticed that I spoke 
to Lister as I left the study. I said 
to him in a low voice: ‘ Don’t give 
your uncle his ale to-night; let him 
get it himself’ The results were 
what I foresaw. Lister never stirred, 
and Mr. Atherton handed the glass to 
his uncle. I put the paper in the 
pocket of Mr. Atherton’s overcoat as 
I passed through the hall on my way 
down. 

“In the night I went into the dead 
man’s room, took his keys, sought and 
found the will in the escritoire in his 
study. Mine were the footsteps heard 
on the stairs by the cook. I took the 
will and concealed it up in my bed- 
room, effectually as I thought ; but it 
seems not. This is the history of that 
night of the 23d of October last ; this 
is the mystery of Gilbert Thorneley’s 
death. He was murdered by me.” 

The feeble voice ceased, and the 
weary head sank lower upon the pil- 
low. We thought the end had come, 
and both priest and surgeon hastened 
to the dying woman’s side. But it 
was not so; her task was not yet done. 
After an interval of many minutes 
she rallied again. Whilst she had 
spoken Wilmot gave no sign, save 
that one shuddering movement. I 
had rapidly taken down her confession 
in shorthand, standing just as we had 
entered, grouped at a little distance 
from the bed; and when she was 
silent I looked round at her son be- 
side me. There he stood with his 
arms folded, motionless and rigid, his 
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eyes fixed on the ground, his lips 
drawn tightly together, set and firm, 
and a dark heavy frown upon his 
brow. His face was deadly pale. 
“God move his heart,’ I inwardly 
prayed as I looked at him; for it was 
like gazing on a block of granite. 
Presently I heard Father Maurice 
say to her, “ Are you able to speak 
without pain? You have said all 
that is necessary.” 

“No, no!” she replied, “not all ;” 
and turned her face, on which the 
shadow of death was gathering fast, 
toward us once more. How long she 
had been unburdening her soul we 
had taken no count, and the grey 
dawn was stealing in at the window 
as she spoke again. It was opposite 
the bed. 

“ Will you undraw that curtain, sis- 
ter?” she said; “I should like to 
look once more upon the sky before I 
die. It is very long since 1 dared to 
lift my face to it without dread; there 
seemed to be an eye looking down 
upon me with such terrible anger. It 
is gone now, the great fear. Can this 
be peace that is stealing over me? 
Peace for such as I ?” 

Father Maurice stooped down and 
spoke to her in a low tone, and I 
saw her hands fold together and her 
lips move. In a few moments she 
spoke once more. Her ‘mind was 
wandering. “ Robert! where is my 
boy ?” and she started forward. “ It 
is growing dark; why doesn’t he 
come? Lister!” 

Oh! the anguished longing of that 
ery, as if the mother’s heart went out 
and broke with yearning! Would he, 
could he resist that appeal ? “ Mother!” 
I saw a wild movement beside me, 
and a figure rushed forward and flung 
himself on his knees by the bed. I 
saw him encircle the dying woman in 
his arms and press his lips passion- 
ately to hers. She laid her hands 
round his neck and smoothed his face, 
just as if he had beenachild. “ Rob- 
ert, my little Robert!” The inter- 
vening years had passed away to her 
mind; the memory of crime and sin 
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was taken from her, and only the con- 
sciousness of her child’s presence was 
with her. “ Forgiveness!” we heard 
her murmur; and she drew her son’s 
head yet closer to her breast. Then 
there was a dead stillness. Once 
more the surgeon approached and 
touched Lister Wilmot on the shoul- 
der. He raised his head a little, and 
the arms that clung round his neck 
tell powerless on the coverlet. 

“ She has fainted,’ said Mr. Lovell. 
Lister knelt on whilst restoratives 
were being applied, with his face 
buried in his hands. After a while 
consciousness came back; her eyes 
opened, and lighted up with a gleam 
of ineffable joy as they fell upon her 
son’s bent head. She passed her 
hand caressingly over his hair, and 
then let it rest upon his shoulder. 

“This is more than I deserved,” 
she said; and her voice was fainter 
than when last she had spoken. “I 
ought not to have such happiness as 
this. Are you there, Mr. Kava- 
nagh ?’ 

“ Yes, I am here ;” and I went up 
to the bedside. 

“T have done grievous wrong to 
your friend Mr. Atherton. Can you, 
ean he forgive me ?” 

I told her yes, freely from my heart, 
and I knew I might say so from him. 
She moved her hand restlessly over 
Wilmot’s hair, and a momentary look 
of trouble crossed her face. 

I asked her if she had anything 
else to say to me; not to fear. That 
I prayed the Almighty Father to for- 
give her, even as I forgave any trouble 
she had caused me. 

“ My son, my poor boy! What will 
be done to him? He is innocent of 
the crimes I have revealed—innocent 
of the murder, innocent about the will.” 

Then a broken, hollow voice an- 
swered, “No, mother—not entirely. 
I suspected there was something 
wrong, but the temptation to profit by 
it was too strong.” 

She looked more troubled; and I 
thouglit she glanced at me piteously, 
imploringly. 
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“ Do not let that disturb you. You 
may trust Atherton. Nothing will 
be done against your son. Die in 
peace.” 

“Robert, don’t kill me! I have 
not got him here. He is safe. Little 
Robert, little baby! kiss me, kiss poor 
mother. It is very dark. I cannot 
see him ;” and the poor hands wan- 
dered over the coverlet. We drew 
near, and the low solemn tones of the 
priest were heard saying the prayers 
for the dying. The red streaks of 
early morning shed their faint glow 
on the dying woman’s face ; her lips 
moved, and Wilmot passing his arm 
beneath her head, raised her a little 
on his shoulder ; she stole her arm up 
round his neck, and we heard the 
words, “Forgive! Mercy!’ There 
was a long struggling sigh, a gasp 
for breath ; the blue-grey eyes opened 
once more and looked toward the 
eastern sky, then closed in death. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


EXEUNT OMNES. 
Tats story which I have been tell- 
ing, acted now long years ago, is wear- 
ing toanend. The unfortunate house- 
keeper's confession cleared up almost 
entirely what had mystified and baf- 
fled our inquiries for so many months ; 
and, standing beside his mother's bier 
—the mother who had loved him all 
too well for her peace—Lister Wil- 
mot, in the depth of his humiliation 
and the grief which the tide of natural 
affection, so recently aroused within 
him, had wakened, added what little 
was wanting to throw complete light 
upon the dark mystery of the past. 
On the day before the remains of 
his unhappy parent were consigned to 
the grave, as he took his last farewell 
of the corpse, he told me his own story, 
his temptation and his fall. Alas ! for 
him the sins of his parents had returned 
with double vengeance upon his head ; 
the evil in them had reproduced itself 
in him. Deluded with the belief that 
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he was the heir to immense wealth, he 
had given full swing to his besetting 
vice—gambling. The billiard-table, 
the gaming-house, and that curse to 
young men, secret betting clubs and 
societies, had been his familiar though 
unknown resort. There, too, he had 
met with and fallen into the meshes of 
a creature but too familiar to the fre- 
quenters of such places—a man (if 
such can claim pretence to manhood) 
mature in years, even to gray hair ; 
one of those who gain the substance 
which supports their infamous lives by 
sponging upon the young, by entan- 
gling in their web young men destined 
to be the pride and hope of high-born 
families with stainless lineage; or the 
scions of noble houses ; or the youth 
of houses not less noble, though per- 
haps more in the sense of present deeds 
than departed worth; or sadder and 
more shameful still, the young man 
who is the only son of his mother, and 
she a widow, her sole stay and sup- 
port. Into such hands did Wilmot 
fall when he met the man Sullivan or 
De Vos. Through him he became 
mixed up in some disgraceful gaming 
affair; and De Vos used it to get him 
more thoroughly into his power, and 
upon the strength of it to extort money 
from him. Then came his real but 
misplaced attachment to Ada Leslie, 
and consequent jealousy of Hugh 
Atherton. An affection requited might 
have been his salvation; unreturned 
and hopeless, it became his moral 
ruin. Deeper and deeper he plunged 
into vice, faster and faster he gambled. 
None save those who haunted the 
same scenes as himself knew how far 
he was involved, how far lost; none 
even suspected a tithe of it, save one. 
But the mother’s eye, the mother’s 
heart could not be deceived. She 
whom he had been taught to look 
upon only as his uncle’s housekeeper, 
who had nursed and tended and pet- 
ted him as a child—she saw the care 
and trouble of his mind; she sought 
and won his confidence to a great ex- 
tent. He told her he was overwhelm- 
ed with debt and difficulty, and she 
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urged him to apply to Mr. Thorneley 
for a sufficient sum to free him at 
least from danger. That application 
was to be made on the very evening 
of the murder. She hinted to him 
darkly that she had the means of fore- 
ing Thorneley to give what he re- 
quired, and that she would risk every- 
thing and hesitate at nothing for 
his (Wilmot’s) sake. The first suspi- | 
cion which entered his mind that she 
had indeed not scrupled even at the 
worst, was on the morning after Old 
Thorneley was found dead. This had 
strengthened more and more ; but the 
temptation of his opening prospects, of 
the princely fortune which he found 
he alone was inheriting, dazzled, 
blinded him, and stupefied his con- 
science. A yet greater inducement to 
evil lay in the alluring thought that if 
the murder of Old Thorneley were 
saddled upon Hugh Atherton, and his 
disgrace, his banishment, if not his 
death secured, there might be a 
chance of winning in time Ada Les- 
lie’s affections for himself. To this 
end he had labored, ostensibly endeay- 
oring to establish belief in Hugh’s 
innocence, and acting as his best 
friend, but in reality undermining 
Mrs. Leslie’s faith in him by the most 
subtle diplomacy, and shaking, by the 
most specious representations, Hugh’s 
trust in and friendship for me. With 
Ada alone he had met entire defeat. 
Steadfast and unwavering had been 
her solemn, unqualified declaration 
that her affianced husband was guilt- 
less ; steady and unwavering likewise 
—God bless her for it!—had been 
her childlike trust in her old guax§ian. 
And this maddened him. 

Then came Hugh’s acquittal, accom- 
panied by public censure and public 
disgrace. Here was a loophole through 
which a ray of hope gleamed upon Wil- 
mot’s dark soul. Atherton writhed 
beneath the shame that had fallen 
upon him with all the anguish of a 
keenly sensitive nature; and Wilmot 
played his game with this. He lost 
no opportunity of making Hugh feel 
his position; constantly, though skil- 
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fully, he brought before him the shadow 
that was over him, and would artfully 
represent to him the magnanimity of 
Miss Leslie's conduct’ in wishing to 
share his blighted name and fortune. 
Hugh's first propostion of emigrating 
he had opposed outwardly, working in 
the dark to bring about its realization ; 
and when Hugh was actually gone, 
he felt at last that the field was clear 
for him. Wilmot described his rage 
at finding that I had outwitted him as 
ungovernable, his desire for revenge 
burning and deadly. Then came the 
discovery of the will. Of its exist- 
ence he had in truth been ignorant; 
and though suspecting some complicity 
in the matter on the part of Mrs Haag, 
once possessed of Old Thorneley’s 
money, he had buried his suspicions in 
his own breast. Three days after the 
will was found by Inspector Keene, he 
received a letter from the housekeeper. 
In it she told him of their relationship 
in brief words, with no further expla- 
nation; she said that the discovery of 
the missing document involved her in 
serious trouble, and that she was hast- 
ening to Liverpool to catch the first 
vessel for America. Then he felt for 
the first time that his heyday was over, 
that the worst might shortly come ; 
and he too began hasty preparations 
for leaving England secretly. In the 
midst of these came the telegram from 
Liverpool, and the subsequent tragic 
events. 

‘This was the epitome of what Lis- 
ter Wilmot (I keep his assumed 
name) told me the day before his 
mother’s funeral. I said to him, 
“ Y¢@ have not explained one thing. 
Wh", when I went down to the 
Grange, did you send De Vos to fol- 
low me and drug the coffee ?” 

“T did not,’ he said. “I knew 
absolutely nothing of it.” And at such 
a moment I felt he was speaking the 
truth. He continued: “I have not 
seen De Vos for months; and I be- 
lieve he has left the country.” 

I found afterward that another per- 
son was to clear up this remaining 
item of the mystery. 
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Of Wilmot I have little more to 
tell. In the abyss of his humiliation 
and degradation the message of divine 
mercy reached his soul; in the depths 
of his heart, chastened and purified, 
he listened and responded to its whis- 
per. So far as Hugh Atherton was 
concerned he went seatheless; and 
through the generosity of the man 
whom he had so deeply injured, he 
was enabled eventually to emigrate to 
the same land whither his unfortunate 
mother was flying for refuge when she 
met her death. But before that he 
had a duty to perform, a stern, hard 
duty of pain; and he set his face to 
the work resolutely, unshrinkingly. 

In the Liverpool prison lay Robert 
Bradley the elder, biding his trial for 
the murder of his wife; and from his 
lips we were to learn yet more to com- 
plete the history of the past.- Once, 
and once only, the father and son met. 
In the bitterness of his trouble and 
his newly wakened penitence, Lister 
had turned and clung to the one who 
had ministered to his dying mother, 
and in Father Maurice, after God, he 
found his best friend. At his request 
the old priest went with him to that 
single interview with his father. 

“TI never meant to kill your mother, 
Robert,” the convict said to his son. 
“ Heaven is my witness, I never had 
a thought of harm to her when I went 
atter her in Cross street. I loved her, 
ay, I loved her, little as you may 
think it now. I loved her though she 
left me, though she hid my boy away, 
though she brought him up not to 
know his father; though she branded 
me with a crime I never committed, 
and got me sent to prison and chains, 
and a life in comparison with which 
death will be sweet; though she 
spurned me and defied me, I loved 
her with all the might of my heart, 
all the passionateness with which I 
loved her when she came to me a fair 
young bride. Away in that penal 
settlement, amongst that hideous gang, 
beneath that burning sky, I had longed 
and thirsted more for one look at her 
face, for one touch of her hand, than 
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I ever longed for a drop of water to 
slake my parching thirst. or cool the 
fever of my lips. They tell me she 
has revealed the story of our lives— 
all is misery and shame. I have 
heard a few particulars. In one 
thing I believe I have wronged her ; 
I thought her guilty of Mrs. Thorne- 
ley’s death; I thought she wished to 
usurp her place. I used the threat 
of what I suspected to induce her to 
make up with me: but she spurned 
me from her; she told me she would 
die on the gallows rather than live 
with me again; and then the madness 
seized me; I struck her—once—twice 
—and killed her.” 

Of all that passed in that single 
meeting between the two Robert Brad- 
leys little was heard; it was not meet 
that much should be known. They 
met solemnly, in bitterness, in shame, 
with agony in either heart, with a 
world of anguish, of feelings surging 
over their souls to which they dared 
not give utterance. They parted 
solemnly, but in peace: the son who 
had never known his father until now 
—and then in what a terrible manner! 
the father who had never looked on 
his child since the time when he had 
taken him on his knee and listened to 
his infant prattle. Parted, never more 
to meet on this side the grave. 

I saw the convict once or twice be- 
fore his trial came on, and I found 
from him that he had known Sullivan 
or De Vos all his life. That he was 
on his wife’s track when she went 
down to the Grange, and De Vos was 
with him. That the latter, seeing 
I was bound thither likewise, and 
having reason to fear me both for his 
own and Bradley's sake, had given me 
the stupefying dose in my coffee at 
Peterborough Station, trusting to the 
results which did reaily happen. 
That it was his appearance which 
must have alarmed his wife and caused 
her to relinquish her visit to the 
Grange. Further than that he could 
give me no information. Strangely 
enough, the bad companion of the 
father had proved the bad companion 
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of the son, though in totally different 
ways. There is nothing more to tell 
of Robert Bradley. He was tried, 
condemned, and sentenced to death ; 
but the sentence was commuted to 
transportation for life by the exertions 
of his son. Father Maurice had the 
satisfaction of receiving from his lips 
the assurance before he left the Liver- 
pool Docks bound for his final journey, 
that he accepted his sentence as the 
only expiation he could make for his 
long career of sin. 

And what of those who were once 
so near and dear to me—dear still, 
though far away, Hugh Atherton and 
Ada, now for many years his wife— 
what of them? We never met again ; 
humanly speaking, we never more 
shall meet upon this earth. There is 
a writer—to my mind the essayist 
par excellence of this age, with power 
to touch the finest chords and sound 
the most hidden depths in the heart of 
man—who says that he knows no 
word of equal pathos to the little word 
“gone.” And it is the word which 
expresses the long blank, the great 
vacuum of all these latter years since 
they went away—-since they have been 
among the “gone.” And how is it, 
you will ask, my readers, that. still 
they should be far away when all the 
storms and clouds which had shadowed 
their horizon passed away, and the 
sunshine and fair blue sky once 
again greeted them? Well, it was in 
this wise : 

Tidings of all that took place in 
Liverpool were instantly forwarded 
to Hugh Atherton at Melbourne, and 
we thought we should welcome them 
all back to England ere long; but he 
did not come—he never will come 
now. He wrote that the thought of 
returning to England was insupporta- 
ble to both himself and Ada; that 
they would remain where they were, 
and where he had received the great- 
est happiness of his life—his true and 
tender wife. They settled in Aus- 
tralia, some miles from Melbourne, 
doing much for the new colony in the 
way of usefulness ; and Hugh devoted 
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himself to the interests of his adopted 
country. His name is well known 
there, and it is coupled with every- 
thing that is good and great. I hear 
sometimes from them, most often from 
Ada. Her mother died a few years 
ago, and she has lost two children. 
They have three living, two boys and 
a girl; the youngest boy is called 
John after me. She would have it so. 
No, the old friendship between me 
and Ilugh has never been rekindled 
into the same warmth; we are friends, 
but not the friends of yore. I do not 
blame him; he was blind, blind; and 
so we drifted away from one another, 
or rather he from me. It was just 
one of those clouds which come be- 
tween human hearts because they are 
human; and then we see through a 
glass darkly whilst earth clings so 
closely about us. By and by ail will 
be clear. He thought I should have 
confided his uncle’s secret to him or 
Merrivale under the circumstances. 
Perhaps I ought. If I was mistaken, 
if I kept my solemn promise to the 
dead too rigidly, God pardon me; [ 
did it forthe best. But we may make 
mistakes in our shortsightedness, in 
our finite views, in our imperfect 
comprehension of events over which 
we have no control, and in which we 
have very little hand. If he outlives 
me, he will perhaps know this; and 
the knowledge of it, the memory of 
our ancient friendship will bring back 
the tenderness of his heart for me; 
he will feel, I pray not too sadly, that 
he also was mistaken when he with- 
drew the trust and confidence that 
never before heaven had for one mo- 
ment been betrayed, 


Some years ago I buried Gilbert 
Thorneley’s idiot son; he lived with 
me up to the time of his death, harm- 
less, but irrational to the last. It was 
a satisfaction to his guardian that with 
me he would receive every kindness 
and attention; and the poor fellow 
died in my arms, repeating in his in- 
distinct and childish manner the words 
I had taught him to address to his 
Father in heaven—he who had never 
known a father’s love on earth. 

I am alone in my old study, and 
I turn to write the last page of my 
story. 

The stillness of evening is creeping 
on afast, and the fire burns low; be- 
fore it lies old Dandie—he is blind 
now and stiff with age. Neither he 
nor I can ramble out far into the 
country lanes, or across Hampstead 
Heath, as once we used. Years have 
come and gone, and the little golden 
circlet on my finger has grown thin 
and worn, but it will last my days. 
Shadows of the past are round me, 
and voices of the past are busily 
whispering in my ear. What is this 
that has fallen upon my hand? O 
Ada! is this “ worse than foolishness,” 
the tears should rush to your old 
guardian’s eyes when he thinks of you, 
and writes your name for the last 
time? Nay, that has passed—past 
with the bygone years that have rolled 
on into eternity. A little longer, and 
the dark strait that divides us from 
our beloved shall “ narrow to a thread- 
like mere ;” a little longer spent in 
hope and patience, and then the end 
will come. Not now, Hugh—not now, 


Ada: I shall see you by and by. 
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ORIGINAL, 


DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONALITIES. 


Eacu age through which civilized 
humanity has passed, has its special 
characteristic. If, as most people ad- 
mit, the nineteenth century has inau- 
gurated a new era in the history of 
mankind, the characteristic of that era 
will be found in the rapid strides 
which the various races are making 
toward the attainment of a national 
existence. This development of na- 
tionalities is not, however, peculiar to 
our time ; on the contrary, through its 
entire course modern history presents 
the same scene —a scene varied in- 
deed and often interrupted, but pre- 
serving its unity to such an extent as 
to justify us in discerning therein a 
law of Providence. The constant 
yearning of each individual after hap- 
piness is used by philosophers as a 
proof that he is destined to one day 
attain it, and we are not quite sure 
that the noble aspirations of the great 
popular heart do not indicate on the 
part of the great Ruler a design to 
one day furnish it with a realization of 
its hopes. The individual attains his 
end in the future world—the people in 
the present. Those who respect but 
little the popular feeling call it mer- 
curial. They are right. Dash some 
mercury on the ground, and observe 
how the particles you have separated 
float wildly on the surface as though 
seeking to be reunited. Do you-see 
how naturally they coalesce when 
brought in contact? There is an af- 
finity most perfect between these par- 
ticles, and so there is between peoples 
of the same race. Both were origi- 
nally separated by violence, and the 
process of reunion is in both quite 
natural. Modern history presents no 
picture more vivid than that of. the 


disintegrated peoples of the earth slow- 
ly but uniformly tending toward a re- 
union of their separated portions. 
Just now the figures seem more dis- 
tinct—they stand out in such bold re- 
lief that prejudice herself perceives 
them. A gigantic war, commenced 
and finished almost with the same 
ecannon’s roar, has knocked out the 
keystone of a governmental fabric 
once admired for symmetry, and rul- 
ers see that in their structures they 
must imitate those architects who seek 
for stones that fit well one with an- 
other. People say that Beelzebub 
once gave a commission to a painter, 
for the portrait of his good dame 
Jezebel, and that when the poor artist 
despaired of picturing a countenance 
fit for the queen of hell, the fiend 
turned to a collection of handsome wo- 
men, and taking a nose from one, an eye 
from another, mouth from another and 
complexion from another, he manu- 
factured so foul a visage, so dire an 
expression, as to cause the votary of 
art to die outright. Various fishes 
make a very good chowder, and vari- 
ous meats, well condimented, produce 
an excellent olla podrida ; but history 
shows that the various races into 
which it has pleased God to divide 
mankind, cannot be indiscriminately 
conglomerated without entailiag upon 
the entire body chronic revolution, 
with all its attendant evils. If you 
can so merge the individual into the 
country as the United States have 
done with .their cosmopolitan popula- 
tion, no difficulty will be experienced ; 
but if you take various peoples and fit 
them together as you would a mosaic, 
the contact will prove prejudicial to 
their several interests, and powers 
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which would have otherwise develop- 
ed for the good of the body corporate, 
will either lie dormant or exercise a 
detrimental effect upon the neighbor- 
ing victims of short-sighted policy. 
Something more than interest is felt in 
. noticing the way in which the peoples 
now enjoying national existence have 
attained so desirable an end; we are 
enabled to thereby judge, with some- 
thing like accuracy, of the map those 
who will come after us must give of 
the world. So long as man is man, 
just so long will it be in one sense 
true, that history repeats herself; but 
we do not believe in that system of 
Vico which would make of her a mere 
whirligig—introducing now and then 
something new to certain portions of 
mankind in rotation, but nothing new 
to the world in general. Such a sys- 
tem might satisfy that conservative of 
whom some one has said that had he 
been present at the creation, he would 
have begged the Almighty not to de- 
stroy chaos; but our prejudices are 
against it, and though in avowing 
some prejudice we are pleading guilty 
to the possession of a bad thing, we 
think that in this case history will turn 
our fault into a virtue. We do not 
contend that modern times present a 
picture of national development ac- 
cording to the system of races so uni- 
form as to contain no deviation what- 
ever, but history does show us that 
such deviations have been more than 
» counterbalanced by subsequent chang- 
es. The general rotundity of the 
earth cannot be denied, because of the 
inequalities of its surface. The Amer- 
ican Republic furnishes us with no 
conflict of races on account of the fact 
already alluded to. The various peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa scarcely afford 
us a theatre for observation if we take 
our stand upon modern history, since 
for all practical purposes they are yet 
living in the days of Antiochus, Eu- 
rope shows us a field worthy of re- 
search, for there were thrown together 
the mongrel hordes of Asia and the 
North, and with their advent and to 
the music of their clashing weapons a 
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new scene unfolded itself to the gaze 
of man. With the fall of the Western 
empire commence all reflections upon 
modern history, for then dawned our 
era by the release from the unnatural 
thraldom of the Roman Cesars of the 
innumerable peoples of the earth. To 
notice the manner in which these 
tribes grouped themselves into nation- 
al and integral existence is our pres- 
ent purpose. In the early summer of 
1866, had we been asked to classify 
the peoples of Europe, we would have 
spoken as follows: The nations of 
Europe worthy of consideration, and 
which are now regarded as united 
or “unified,” are France, England, 
Spain, Sweden and Norway, and Rus- 
sia proper. The nations as yet disin- 
tegral are Germany and Italy. The 
disnationalized peoples are those of 
Ireland, Poland, Hungary and her 
dependencies, Venice, Roumania, and 
Servia. Europe may hence be re- 
garded as composed of, 1st, nations 
which are in se one and undivided, 
and leading therefore a national exist- 
ence; 2d, peoples not under a yoke 
foreign to themselves, but still not one 
with others of the same stock; 34d, 
peoples governed by foreign nations. 
Of this latter class the most prominent 
evil is furnished by the heterogeneous 
Austrian empire, to compose which 4 
draft is made on Hungary and the 
Hungarico-Sclavic dependencies, on 
Germany, on Poland, and on Italy. 
The late war has changed the situa- 
tion somewhat, but the classification 
may remain unchanged. 

The first class of nations became 
integral by the grouping together of 
peoples of common origin; and the 
steadiness with which they pursued 
their destiny and the easy manner in 
which they consummated it, cause 
us to believe that the others will yet 
attain a like end. Up to the time of 
Alfred, England was composed of 
seven kingdoms. The old Briton 
stock had been hidden in the moun- 
tains of Wales, and the Anglo-Saxon 
race, which held undisputed sway over 
the land, became one. France, now 
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the most unified of all nations, was 
for centuries the most distracted. In 
A. p. 613, she was composed of four 
kingdoms: Neustria, Austria, Bour- 
gogne, and Aquitaine. After the con- 
quest of Neustria, Austrasia con- 
quers Aquitaine in 760. The Ro. 
mans found a new power in the 
north, but the people bear ill the 
yoke. The French kings give them 
the aid of their arms, and after vari- 
ous losses and successes Charles VIL, 
in 1450, unites the regions defini- 
tively. The powerful duchy of Bur- 
gundy, which, for five hundred years, 
impeded the unity of France, was at 
length united to the crown in 1470. 
Spain, once composed of Leon, Cas- 
tile, Aragon, and Navarre, was not 
unified until 1516. Scandinavia 
(Sweden and Norway) was, before 
the tenth century, composed of twelve 
states. It was then reduced to two, 
Sweden and Gothia, while in the 
thirteenth century these two were 
united. In 1397, the “union of Cal- 
mar” added Norway, and to-day the 
probabilities are not very small for 
the annexation of the remaining 
Scandinavian power, Denmark. Es- 
pecial attention is merited by Russia 
proper, by which term we mean the 
nation so called exclusive of her 
foreign conquests, Finland, Lapland, 
Poland and her dependencies, Cauca- 
sua,and Georgia. ‘The groundwork or 
foundation of this people in blood, 
language, and customs, is Sclavic. 
The proper name of the nation is 
Muscovy. 
the fifteenth century, Ivan IV. shook 
off the Tartaro-Mongol yoke, the 
Muscovites commenced that headlong 
career of annexation and amalgama. 
tion which in four centuries has unit- 
ed more than twenty once independent 
Sclavie peoples, and has formed what 
is now denominated the Russian na- 
tion. Although not directly coinciding 
with him, we must here allude to the 
prediction of the first Napoleon that in 
a century Europe would be either 
Republican er Cossack. We half sus- 
pect that he leaned toward the first 
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horn of his dilemma, and we do not 
think he imagined that his second 
should include a physical sway of 
Russia over Western Europe. If, 
however, the lance of the Cossack 
seemed to him to weigh heavily in the 
balance of power, history sufficiently 
justified him to prevent our regarding 
his remark as absurd. When he saw 
that either by force or persuasion the 
Sclavic peoples were being slowly but 
surely united, he might naturally re- 
gard as probable the incorporation 
of the remaining Sclaves of Poland, 
Bessarabia, Roumania, and Servia. 
Thirty years after he so talked, Bes- 
sarabia went the way of her sisters, 
and Roumania and Servia are year by 
year nearing St. Petersburg. We do 
not think, however, that history will 
warrant the application of Napoleon’s 
theory to Poland and her depen- 
dencies, although they are Sclavic. 
When history shows us the innumera- 
ble tribes of Europe, left free by the 
fall of the Western empire, little by 
little grouping themselves by races 
and situation, so that in a few centu- 
ries are formed the nations now inte- 
gral, she informs us that if such group- 
ings were sometimes violent, they 
were still conquests sui generis. They 
were not national but political. The 
great Baron de Jomini, in his Precis 
de [Art de la Guerre, insists most 
strongly upon the importance of a gen- 
eral understanding whether the war 
he is about to undertake be a national 
or a political war. We think the 
principle is just as important for the 
historian. A national war is one of a 
people against another; a political 
war, of a dynasty against another, 
either to revenge an insult or to ex- 
tend its own domain. The effects of a 
national war are terrible, and the pre- 
judices engendered are not easily 
eradicated ; those of a political war 
are light, while there are entailed but 
few prejudices since the people have 
had no voice in the matter. In a po- 
litical war the people are not conquer- 
ed—they merely change masters, and 
often instead of receiving any injury 
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experience a great benefit. Thus, 
when Ivan of Moscow conquers Nov- 
gorod, the Sclaves of Novgorod 
are not conquered—a dynasty falls 
and not a people. Such a conquest 
leaves behind it no heart-burnings in 
the masses, while, on the contrary, if 
the people united were hitherto not 
only disintegrated but also disnational- 
ized, it is a consummation by all de- 
voutly wished. Poland, however, be- 
longs to another category, owing to 
the religious antipathy existing be- 
tween her and Russia. So great has 
this hatred of late years become, that 
the war for the incorporation of the 
unfortunate kingdom is at last nation- 
al, not political—a war of peoples and 
not of kings. Such a war cannot be ter- 
minated by annexation—nothing can 
end it but an annihilation of the popu- 
lar spirit. Let us bear in mind, then, 
that if modern history shows us a 
gradual development of nationalities 
and of unity in national government, 
there are certain principles according 
to which changes are wrought. But 
how is it with the two nations of Eu- 
rope as yet disintegral? Have they 
hitherto tended toward unity? An 
impartial and conscientious study of 
their history convinces us that they 
have been uniformly nearing the goal 
which more fortunate nations have al- 
ready reached. 

In the eighth century Italy was, the 
Roman States alone excepted, entirely 
in the hands of the barbarian. From 
A.D. 1050, however, the two Sicilies 
commenced to enjoy a half-autonomous 
existence, there being but a personal 
union by means of a common sover- 
eign between them and the countries 
whose rulers successively wore the 
Sicilian crown. In 1734 the king- 
dom became independent, and thus in 
this part of the peninsula was made 
the first step to unity, namely, inde- 
pendence of foreign rule. Parma be- 
came independent of the foreigner 
while under the sovereignty of the 
Farnesi in 1545. Tuscany became 
independent in 828, and with the excep- 
tion of eighty years, during which the 
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German emperors unsurped the in. 
vestiture of the duchy, remained so. 
The small republics need no allusion. 
Venice was independent from 697 to 
1797. The Milanais was always 
more or less subject to the empire. 
Savoy and Piedmont were ever inde- 
pendent. Italy was slow in becoming 
free from foreign domination, but not 
so slow in the concentration of her 
strength. The innumerable states and 
principalities of which she was once 
composed gradually amalgamated, un- 
til in 1859 there were but seven ; two 
hundred years ago there were twelve 
really independent of each other, and 
many more virtually so. We do not 
intend to touch upon the question of 
Italian unity in its bearings upon the 
independence of the Holy See. God 
will work out the problem long before 
any disputation of the point could 
come to a conclusion. This, however, 
we feel, that if Providence has guided 
the peoples of Europe in the way of 
national development, it is for the good 
of man and in aid of true progress ; 
and if in the case of Italy no com- 
promise can be effected without in- 
jury to Holy Church, the future of 
Italy will prove that she has not at- 
tained the end of other countries ; but 
history will show that until now she 
has tended to it. When studying the 
facts of history, one should not allow 
his feelings to blind his perception of 
the scenes that pass before him, for 
his insincerity would prevent his being 
a successful defender of any cause 
however good. 

A few reflections upon German 
history as bearing upon the theory of 
national developments cannot but in- 
terest us, both on account of the late 
war, and on account of the apparent 
objection accruing to our position from 
the fact of Germany’s seeming to 
be an example of a great nationality 
slowly disintegrating herself. 

The history of Germany may be 
divided into three periods: Ist, under 
the “ Holy Roman Empire” until the 
rise of Prussia; 2d, under the same 
from the rise of Prussia until 1806; 
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3d, under the confederation until the 
present day. 
were an immense number of principal- 
ities, rivals not only of each other, but 
also of him who held the imperial scep- 
tre. The emperor depended so much 
upon his foreign vassals for his influ- 
ence that he could scarcely be regarded 
as a German sovereign governing Ger- 
man states. Suddenly Prussia arose 
from nothing, and with majestic strides 
overran nearly all the north; then for 
the first time the Germans beheld a 
power of respectable strength, essen- 
tially German. When a nation is 
divided into many parts, its first step 
toward unity is the acquisition of a 
centre toward which all may tend. 
We pass by the origin of Prussia since 
we are dealing with facts and not prin- 
ciples at present. We know it is the 
fashion with a certain school to excite 
sympathy for Austria by alluding to 
Albert of Brandenburg; but as we are 
of those who believe that a man’s own 
sins are scarcely less discreditable to 
him than those of his ancestors, and 
have our memory fresh with recollec- 
tions of the long unbroken chain of 
outrages which the House of Austria, 
when powerful, heaped upon the 
Church of God, we ask to be ex- 
cused if we allow no false sentiment- 
ality to intrude upon us. The rise of 
Prussia and the interest manifested in 
her by the unitarian party, forced the 
emperor and the secondary princes to 
be more German, less foreign, in their 
policy. This second period, therefore, 
had elements of unity which were 
wanting in the first. The third period, 
however, gave something more. In 
1806 Napoleon I. bade Francis II. 
abdicate his title of Emperor of the 
Romans, and assume that of Emperor 
of Austria, and then disappeared even 
the name of that which for two hun- 
dred years had been a shadow. Then 
came the federal union of all the Ger- 
man, and only the German provinces 
—a confederation in which the inter- 
ests of Germany might be consulted 
without predjudice from foreign con- 
nections—a union full of faults, we 
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confess, and in many respects a sham, 
but yet an advance toward national 
unity. 

We know of no records by means 
of which we can ascertain the exact 
number of independent -staies with 
which Germany was accursed under 
the feudal system, but we know that 
after Prussia had swallowed up many 
there were before 1815 nearly a hun- 
dred. Before the late war there were 
thirty-seven. How many there are 
now the telegraph has not informed 
us, but we imagine the number has be- 
come small by degrees and beautifully 
less. 

Since 1815 the march toward Ger- 
man unity has been more steady and 
more uniform than at any other period. 
The pressure exercised upon Austria 
by Prussia, upon the secondary princes 
by their people, has forced them to 
seek German rather than foreign alli- 
ances, to study German more than dy- 
nastic or local interests. The Zoll- 
verein, the Reform associations, the 
hue and cry openly made about unity, 
the very entrance of Austria into the 
Holstein war, and latterly the alliance 
between the liberals and a statesman 
whose principles they have uniformly 
opposed, all indicate the popular effer- 
vescence, and excite a suspicion that 
ere long Germany will be united. All 
the machinery of which governments 
can avail themselves is used by Aus- 
tria and the secondary princes to ward 
off the danger which menaces them. 

The friends of the system of which 
Austria is the last important standard 
bearer, give us a bit of news which, 
if true, would be interesting, since it 
would be the first time we could con- 
scientiously receive it, that the cause 
of the Kaiser is the cause of the 
church; that to his banner are nailed 
her colors. The jackal follows the lion 
to pick up his leavings, but his eating 
them does not make him a lion. The 
fact of the matter is, that the history 
of the church gives so painful a pic- 
ture of her struggles with kings and 
princes, that it is to us a matter of 
complete indifference whether the vie- 
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tory be won by the impersonation ‘of 


military autocracy, or by the sickly - 


anomaly now catching at straws for 
an extension of life—unless, however, 
the victory of the former were to vin- 
dicate the principle that the peoples of 
the earth have rights to claim, and 
were to result in the end in the col- 
lapse of its winner, and the leaving 
thereby of a powerful nation in the 
hands of popular government. If this 
latter consummation is reached, we 
shall be ready to do what we can to 
attach the children of the church to a 
particular government, for we believe 
that then the church will have in 
Europe more than ever a fair show, 
so to speak, at humanity. The 
church is for the people, and for them 
alone—when she approaches a king, 
she approaches him as a man—and 
she need fear but little from those for 
whose interest she lives. The popular 
heart quickly conceives an affection, 
and is seldom mistaken in its impulses. 

We have alluded to an opinion held 
by some that Germany is an example 
of a great nationality disintegrated 
after centuries of integral existence. 
If history deals with words and not 
with facts, if empty titles and enthusi- 
astic notions are criterions of national 
condition, then that opinion is correct ; 
but if the calling the Emperor of 
China the Child of the Sun gives him 
no solar affinity, we must hold the con- 
trary one. The ancient so-called unity 
of Germany was not only an empty 
word, but the very title Emperor of 
Germany had no foundation in law. 
When the imperial crown was trans- 
ferred from the French Carlovingians 
to the House of Saxony, its mode or 
conditions of tenure were not. changed 
by the Holy See. Just as Charle- 
magne, though Emperor of the Ro- 
mans, was not Emperor of France, but 
as before King of the Franks, so Conrad 
of Franconia, Otho of Saxony, and their 
successors were emperors of the Ro- 
mans, and mere feudal superiors of the 
other German princes. If, in the lapse 
of time, the holder of the sceptre of 
the “Holy Roman Empire’ (which 
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alone was the legal title from which 
imperial rights derived) came to be 
called Emperor of Germany, the title 
did not originate in law, but in the 
common parlance of the Italians, 
French, and English, who recognized 
in the emperor a foreign prince, and 
who—at least the two latter—being 
naturally repugnant to the universal 
monarchy system, constantly insisted 
upon the emperor’s primacy being as 
to them purely honorary. So much 
for the title. As for the Holy Roman 
empire itself, nothing to prove the an- 
cient unity of Germany can be deduced 
from it. The public law of the middle 
ages was based upon the principle, 
then the foundation of all economy, of 
sacerdotal supremacy and princely sub- 
jection—a blessed thing for humanity at 
that time by-the-by, which thus found 
some protection from the tyrants who 
then ruled the earth. European govern- 
ment became hierarchival ; at the head 
stood the pope, then came the emperor, 
then kings, etc. Now, according to the 
titles of courtesy in use at the time, it 
might be supposed that France and 
England were subordinate to the em- 
peror, yet their constant history proves 
them to have been independent of his 
sceptre. If, then, this so-called resur- 
rection of the western empire was 
purely nominal, was it merely honor- 
ific ? Was there no authority attached 
to it? If there were none, especially 
as to Germany itself, of a part of which 
the emperor was a hereditary prince, 
we would conclude at once that as 
Europe could not then be called one, 
so could not Germany. Our proposi- 
tion, however, is not so self-evident. 
There was an authority resident in 
the imperial sceptre over the princes of 
Germany, but for all matters of prac- 
tical importance it was, with the ex- 
ception of a few privileges, the same as 
that enjoyed over Italy, Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, ete., viz., that of right of investi- 
ture. If, however, from this fact of 
imperial suzerainty any argument can 
be gathered for the ancient unity of Ger- 
many, we must say that at the present 
time Egypt, Roumania, and Servia are 
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one with Turkey, Liberia one with the 
United States. If before the late war 
Germany was not integral, it was not 
so under the ancient system. Then it 
had an emperor, in our days it had a 
federal diet—the emperors’ decisions 
were generally laughed at, while the 
decisions of the diet were respected 
when allowed to decide. Nor, while 
speaking so disparagingly of the impe- 
rial power, do we allude to the time 
when the imperial dignity had become 
a mere puppet show—to the period be- 
tween the rise of Prussia and the an- 
nihilation of the title. We need not 
confine ourselves to the time when the 
great Frederick could laugh at his 
“good brother, the sacristy-sweep,” 
trying to rival his power; the same 
want of efficacious influence was ever 
felt from the day when Conrad accept- 
ed the diadem—one only period ex- 
cepted, that of Charles V., and even he 
was wanting in force, and was obliged 
to succumb to his powerful “ vassals.” 
The history of no country, either in 
Europe or in Asia, can afford an ex- 
ample of such persevering strife for as- 
cendency as that which the princes 
of Germany presented, either among 
themselves—the emperor a spectator— 
or united in factions against him and 
his factions. The imperial dignity was 
in some things great, and over some 
periods of its existence there is a halo 
of glory, but only in its external rela- 
tions. The Hohenstaufen emperors 
were by inheritance both internally 
and externally powerful princes ; their 
principality of Suabia and their im- 
mense possessions of the Palatinate 
furnished them such a number of per- 
sonal vassals that they did much toward 
making the imperial sceptre respected, 
while their kingdom of Sicily and lord- 
ship of Milan caused them to be feared 
without. But then it was not the em- 
peror who was feared, but the Prince 
of Suabia, the Count Palatine, the 
King of Sicily, and lord suzerain of 
Milan and Tuscany ; just as under the 
Hapsburgs and the Lorraines it was 
not the emperor but the Archduke of 
Austria, King of Hungary, of Lom- 
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bardy, of Naples, of Illyrium, who, by 
means of his personal and hereditary 
states in foreign lands, commanded that 
respect from his German rivals which 
a purely German emperor never ex- 
torted. The unity of Germany under 
the Holy Roman Empire was therefore 
not of fact. It was an idea—quite 
poetical certainly, but still an idea. 

When we consider the obstacles 
which had to be surmounted by those 
peoples who have already attained a na- 
tional existence, we must fain believe 
that those who are yet panting for it 
will not be long disappointed. Rouma- 
nia and Servia have been for centuries 
dreaming of independence, but we must 
remember that only at a recent period 
did civilization commence to act upon 
their peasantry. Even now many 
of the boyards seem to be removed 
scarcely a generation from their Dacian 
ancestry. All the Sclavic peoples of 
Eastern Europe have much to acquire 
before they can be called fully civilized. 
The tyranny, however, to which they 
owe most of their backwardness has of 
late years very much diminished, and 
already they commence to ask them- 
selves the question which has so long 
preoccupied other minds, Are the peo- 
ple zreated for the ruler, or is a ruler 
established for the people? When 
men commence to think seriously on 
such subjects, action is not far off. 
Bucharest and Jassy have been the 
scene of tumults which have made 
many a European conservative cry out 
that nothing but an iron rule will bene- 
fit the Roumanian—that Roumanian 
nationality will prove a seminary of 
trouble for Europe. We believe in 
lending a helping hand to a degraded 
people that they may in time raise 
themselves to the level of their fellows 
—we would deem ourselves worse 
than their tyrants if we regarded the 
passions which tyranny has engendered 
as an excuse for that tyranny’s perpet- 
uation. 

A bright day seems to have dawned 
for Hungary—at least so think the 
Austrian wing of the Hungarian pa- 
triots. For these gentlemen the un- 
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germanization of Austria means that 
Pesth is to be the capital of a new het- 
erogenous empire. They should re- 
member those leng years during which 
they mourned the short-sighted policy 
which drowned Hungarian nationality 
for the benefit of Germany, and reap 
from them a knowledge of other sirs 
they will commit if they repress those 
nationalities which are as sacred as 
their own. Heaven cannot bless those 
who claim liberty for themselves and 
deny it to others. 

And in the midst of this conflict of 
the peoples of the earth for real or ima- 
ginary rights, how fares the church of 
God? Excellently well, for no change 
man will here below experience can 
ever unman him. So long as there 
are people on the earth, so Jong 
will there be souls to save, and 
the church will be ever on hand to do 
the work. But there is more to be 
said. Of those people who are now so 
strenuously laboring in the cause of lib- 
erty, a large proportion are outside of 
the church. Many of them are work. 


ing from a pure love of justice, as God 
has given them the light to see it, and 
if they are true to their natural convic- 
tions the supernatural will yet be en- 


grafted upon them. It cannot be de- 
nied, however, that there are many who 
throw their weight into the scale of lib- 
erty because thef think Catholicity is 
in the other scale, and that they will 
hence contribute to weakening the hold 
the church has upon man, Would they 
could live to see the day when liberty 
shall have triumphed—were it only to 
realize the true mission of that church 
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they now so bitterly hate! From the 
day the church entered upon her glo- 
rious career she has been constantly 
contending with the potentates of the 
earth. Her first struggle was with brute 
force, and she triumphed. Her sec- 
ond contest was more terrible, for the 
means brought against her were more 
insidious. Under the pretext of honor- 
ing her, the gods of the earth encircled 
her limbs with golden chains. How 
pretty they seemed, and, how compla- 
cently some of her members regarded 
them! How anxiously some vearn 
after them yet! But they were 
torn away, and—great providence of 
God !—by those who thought to thus 
ruin her. Her enemies say she 
yearns for that society now disap- 
peared. Has she forgotten how 
much those struggles cost her? Gen- 
tlemen of the liberal world, you are 
mistaken if you think the church fears 
the success of your designs. You are 
another illustration of the truth of the 
saying, that God uses even the passions 
of men to further his ends. When you 
will have succeeded in obliterating all 
artificial distinctions of caste and priv- 
ilege, and will have actuated your 
vaunted ideas of liberty and equality, 
the church will confront you, and 
thrusting you aside, will render real 
what with you would always be an 
idea—fraternity. Those who now ap- 
plaud you will liftfrom the church their 
eyes of suspicion and jealousy, and will 
realize how greatly you were mistaken 
when you called her retrograde and 
tyrannical. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 


BY REV. 

Ir the philosophers of the nine- 
teenth century are proud of its scien- 
tific character, it is not without rea- 
son; if they congratulate themselves 
on having penetrated further into the 
secrets of nature than their predeces- 
sors, the impartial judgment of future 
times will confirm the opinion. It is 
no ordinary age that has, in the first 
half of its course, produced men of 
the first eminence in every branch of 
science, and contributed discoveries, 
remarkable alike for their intrinsic 
value, and their influence on the wel- 
fare of mankind. The progress of 
the physical sciences, since the year 
1800, has been rapid and unprece- 
dented ; some of them have assumed 
a character and position entirely new, 
in consequence of the number and 
brilliancy of the discoveries, and the 
importance of the principles unfolded 
in relation to them. Another era in 
the history of chemistry opened with 
Dalton’s atomie theory, aided by the 
amazing industry of Berzelius, in its 
practical application; the labors of 
Davy, in reducing the number of sim- 
ple elements by means of. voltaic elec- 
tricity, and Faraday’s patient and ever- 
advancing discoveries in the wide field 
of electro-magnetism, have developed 
chemical science to an extent, and in 
a direction, which a former generation 
would have deemed fabulous. During 


the same period, geology has been: 


rescued from neglect, and from serious 
charges of unsound tendencies, and 
been placed in deserved rank among 
the sciences by the eminent labors 
of Smith and Buckland, of Sedgwick 
and Delabeche, of Lyell and Mur- 
chison, and Miller. The stamp of the 
age has been put on the science of 
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optics by the discovery of the polar- 
ization of light by Malus ; by the sub- 
sequent extension and perfection of 
that discovery by Brewster and Ara- 
go; and, more remarkably still, by 
the profound investigations and inde- 
pendent research of Young and Fres- 
nel, on the subject of the wave theory 
of light. Zoology, especially in its 
bearing on geology and the history of 
the earth, has been carried to astonish- 
ing perfection, by the intuitive genius 
and sagacity of Cuvier and Agassiz 
and Owen and Forbes. In the his- 
tory of astronomy, the queen of the 
sciences, the nineteenth century must 
be ever memorable as that in which 
was first established the appreciable 
parallax of some among the stars 
commonly called fixed ; at once span- 
ning the hitherto illimitable abyss 
which separates the solar system from 
those distant luminaries, and opening 
up to human intelligence clear and 
better defined views of the vastness 
of the universe. The names of Bes- 
sel, Struve, and Argelander, of Airy 
and Lord Rosse, and the two Herschels, 
are associated with observations and 
discoveries, for which future ages will 
look back to our time with admiration 
and gratitude. The more recent ob- 
servations of Herschel on Multiple 
Stars may be assumed to have estab- 
lished the existence of the great law of 
gravitation in regions of space, so re- 
mote from our sight, that the diameter 
of the earth's orbit, if searched for at 
that distance, through telescopes equal 
to our most powerful, would be invisi- 
ble. The circumstances attending the 
discovery of the most distant planet, 
Neptune, are perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary proof of the high intellectual 
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culture of our time. Another planet, 
Uranus, its next neighbor, had been 
long observed to be subject to pertur- 
bations, for which no known cause 
could altogether account. By an 
elaborate and wholly independent 
calculation of these disturbances, and 
a comparison of them with what 
would have resulted from all the 
known causes of irregularity, two 
mathematicians, Leverrier in France, 
and Adams in England, were enabled, 
nearly at the same time, and quite un- 
known to each other, to say where the 
disturbing cause must be, and what 
must be the conditions of its action. 
They communicated with practical 
astronomers, and told them where 
they ought to find a new planet; tele- 
scopes were directed to the spot, ac- 
curate star-maps were consulted, and 
there it was, the newly discovered 
planet Neptune, wandering through 
space, in an orbit of nearly three 
thousand millions of miles’ semi-di- 
ameter. Other discoveries had been 
the result of good fortune, or the reward 
of patient accuracy and untiring per- 
severance ; here discovery was antici- 
pated, and directed by the conclusions 
of purely mathematical reasoning. 
The nineteenth century, little more 
than half elapsed, can also point with 
satisfaction to numerous observatories 
in both hemispheres, where, in nightly 
vigils and daily calculations, the accu- 
mulating observations and details are 
amassed and arranged, which for years 
tocome are to guide the mariner through 
the pathless seas, and to furnish ma- 
terials for future generalization in re- 
gard to the laws of the physical uni- 
verse ; where untiring account is kept 
of those occult and variable magnetic 
influences which permeate the surface 
of our globe and the atmosphere around 
it, to which the distinguished Hum- 
boldt first urged attention, and in the 
investigation of which the names of 
Kater and Sabine are conspicuous. 
In chemical laboratories at home, and 
on the continent, the progress of in- 
vestigation into the internal constitu- 
tion of matter is so extensive and so 
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fruitful in results, that as we were 
lately informed by an eminent chemist, 
it is hardly possible even for a profes- 
sional man to keep up to the mark of 
weekly discovery. The triumphs of 
steam-power in connexion with machin- 
ery; the perfection attained by modern 
engineering, and the multiplication of 
its resources; the wonderful results 
produced by the combination and divi- 
sion of labor, illustrated by the com- 
pletion of vast works, and the supply 
of materials for our world-wide com- 
merce; and, not least of all, the ap- 
plication of the electric current to the 
transmission of messages, originally 
suggested by a Scotsman, in the year 
1753,* and perfected by Wheatstone 
and others, the influence of which, in 
flashing intelligence from one side of 
the world to the other, is not improba- 
bly destined to act more powerfully 
than that of steam and railway com- 
munication, on the future history of 
mankind; all these valuable and en- 
during evidences of the scientific pre- 
eminence of our age, are no inconsid- 
erable or unreasonable cause of elation 
and self-congratulation among con- 
temporary philosophers. There never 
was a time when juster views on the 
subject of physical science were more 
generally diffused among the communi- 
ty at large; when a readier ear could 
be gained for any new and well-sup- 
ported claims of science; when the 
public mind thirsted more eagerly for 
fresh draughts from the fountain of 
knowledge ; or when more competent 
persons were engaged in providing 
means for satisfying this universal 
thirst. Scientific societies are numer- 
ous and active; mechanics’ insti- 
tutes, philosophical associations, athe- 
neums and other reunions of a 
kindred nature, are organized and 
flourishing in every large town in the 
country, for the purpose of convey- 
ing a little rill of this coveted knowl- 
edge to the tradesmen and artisans 
in the short intervals of their daily 
toil. The very credulity with which 


* See Scots Magazine, February, 1753. 
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some unscientific and preposterous 
theories of motion have. been lately 
accepted and believed by multitudes 
of educatéd persons, and which Far- 
aday has the merit of first boldly 
denouncing, is another proof of the 
desire of something new in phys- 
ics, which animates large masses of 
thinking men, and which is often much 
more developed than their power of 
distinguishing what is true from what 
is false, or empirical, in the philosophy 
of nature. 

The contemplation of this picture 
of the nineteenth century suggests a 
question of some moment: What is 
the relation of this scientific develop- 
ment to revelation? What influence 
is it likely to have on the conclusions 
of faith? A simple mind, or a simple 
age, receives these implicity: will the 
influence of science on either dispdse, 
or indispose it, to similar confidence ? 
Are modern discoveries likely to throw 
a reasonable doubt on the province of 
revelation ; or are they more likely to 
reflect light upon it, and establish its 
landmarks ? 

This is a question of the last mo- 
ment. The age is bent on acquiring 
knowledge ; it is justly elated by its 
progress in search of this precious 
gift; and, all the while, its depend- 
ence on the great truths of revelation 
is not less than that of a simple age. 
Faith, if ever necessary, is not less so 
now, than when all the brilliant discov- 
eries of our era lay in the folds of the 
future time. They will not, with all 
their brilliancy, direct and save one 
human soul, or illuminate the obscure 
region which lies beyond the grave. 
If science must dissolve the charm of 
belief, alas! for the elation of our age 
at its own high attainments; better 
had it been for it that the ancient ig- 
norance of physical laws had never 
been dissipated, than that its disper- 
sion should have been so dearly pur- 
chased. 

Of course, by revelation, the author 
must be understood to mean the whole 
will of God, revealed to the world, 
and taught by the Catholic Church; 
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as well that part of it which Protes- 
tants reject, as the mutilated part of it 
which the greater number of them are 
agreed in accepting; all the doctrines 
peculiarly and distinctively belonging 
to Catholicity, together with others 
which it holds and teaches in common 
with all calling themselves Christian. 
What relation, then, we ask, has the 
modern advance of ‘science to this un- 
divided sum of revealed truth ? Is it 
one of hostility or of harmony, of il- 
lustration and confirmation, or of an- 
tagonism? Is physical science the 
handmaid, or the enemy of faith? 

(1.) Now, a very great number of 
persons, understanding revelation in 
the sense in which we have defined it, 
would answer this question by saying 
that science is the enemy of revealed 
truth, as maintained by the Catholic 
Church ; that the more generally scien- 
tific and accurate ideas of the laws and 
constitution of the physical universe 
are diffused, the more difficult must 
grow the belief of sensible men, claimed 
by the Catholic Church for apparently 
impossible exceptions to those laws. 
We can even imagine some gagd 
Catholics, little versed in scientific 
pursuits, of the same opinion, and 
therefore jealous of this general crav- 
ing of the people for secular know- 
ledge. Among the Protestants of this 
country it is currently believed that 
the Catholic Church is as keenly and 
doggedly opposed to science as science 
is to her; that her unchanging policy 
has always been to keep her children 
in ignorance, so as the more easily to 
subdue their intelligence to her bid- 
ding. 

(2.) An answer of a different kind 
we should expect to receive from a 
numerous class of friends, and from a 
few opponents; namely, that the re- 
lation of science to revelation is one 
of indifference, as they belong to 
spheres of knowledge totally distinct 
and independent. A few remarks on 
each of these answers will best intro- 
duce the author’s own attempt at a 
solution of the question. 

As to the first: well-informed and 
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candid inquirers into the truth of 
things are beginning slowly to per- 
ceive that the Catholic Church has 
been misrepresented, a3 invariably 
the enemy of science; especially in 
the critical and much agitated con- 
troversy of the geocentric and helio- 
centric theories of the planetary mo- 
tions, which has been chosen as the 
weakest point of attack. Two writers 
of the highest eminence in science, 
with no religious bias whatever to- 
ward Catholicity, have given re- 
markable testimony on this subject. 
Sir David Brewster in his Life of 
Galileo has adopted a tone of fairness 
to the Catholic Church, unhappily 
rare in Protestant treatment of such 
topics in general. We do not think 
he has done full justice to Galileo's 
Roman judges; but, at least, he has 
given the Roman pontiffs some credit 
for their patronage of men of science. 
We recommend the whole life to the 
notice of our readers, and shall cite 
the following passage from it. After 
mentioning the pension granted to 
Galileo by Pope Urban VIIL, in 1624, 
Sir David adds: “The pension thus 
given by Urban was not the remunera- 
tion which sovereigns sometimes award 
to the services of their subjects. Ga- 
lileo was a foreigner at Rome. The 
sovereign of the papal state owed him 
no obligation ; and hence we must re- 
gard the pension of Galileo as a dona- 
tion from the Roman pontiff to science 
itself, and as a declaration to the Chris- 
tian world that religion was not jeal- 
ous of philosophy, and that the church 
of Rome was willing to respect and fos- 
ter even the genius of its enemies.” * 
The other writer whom we shall 
cite is a no less celebrated authority 
in science than the present astrono- 
mer royal, who, while condemning the 
treatment which Galileo received at 
the hands of the Roman Inquisition, 
is free to admit that Rome did not al- 
ways oppose science; and even this 
qualified admission, from so eminent a 
person, is worth a good deal to our 


* Martyrs of Science, ed. 1846, p, 63. 
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purpose. His remark is this: “ This 
great step in the explanation of the 
planetary motions was made by Co- 
pernicus, an ecclesiastic in the Romish 
Church, a canon of Thorn, a city of 
Prussia. The work in which he pub- 
lished it is dedicated to the pope. At 
that time it-would appear that there 
was no disinclination in the Romish 
Church to receive new astronomical 
theories. But in no long time after, 
when Galileo, a philosopher of Flor- 
ence, taught the same theory, he was 
brought to trial by the Romish Church, 
then in full power, and was compelled 
to renounce the theory. How these 
two different courses of the Romish 
Church are to be reconciled, I do not 
know. But the fact is so.” * 

We are not concerned at present 
with Galileo's unhappy story, further 
than to remark, that there is as usual 
much to be said on the side of his Roman 
judges, which is perhaps nowhere so 
well said as in the pages of the Dub- 
lin Review, No. [X., July 1838. The 
views there advanced have never been 
called in question; we may therefore 
assume that they are substantially un- 
assailable. As to the general question 
of the assistance which the Catholic 
Church has lent, directly or indirectly, 
to science, we should like to know 
what other church, or body of ecclesi- 
astics, has done anything in this field 
compared with the labors and the suc- 
cesses of the Society of Jesus alone. 
The names of Clavius and Kircher, 
of Boscovich, De Vico, and Pianciani, 
may stand for a memorial of the pros- 
perous union of science and Catholic 
revelation.t 


* Airy’s Lectures on Astronomy, p. 85. 

+ F. Christopher Clavius, 8. J., an eminent German 
mathematician and astronomer, was employed by 
Gregory XIIL. in the reformation of the calendar. 
His Gregorian Calendar, published in 1581, was tar- 
dily adopted in Protestant countries, and now regu- 
lates our system of leap-years. His collected mathe- 
matical and scientific works amount to five volumes 
folio, He was killed in 1612, aged 75. 

F. Athanasius Kircher, 8. J., also a native of Ger- 
many, was a diligent cultivator of science. His 
works, in twenty-two folio and eleven quarto vol- 
umes, embrace learned and original treatises on many 
recondite branches of physical science; on Mag- 
netism, Optics, Acoustics, Geozraphy, etc., etc. He 
filled the chair of Mathematics in the Jesuit Roman 
College, and laid the foundation of its extensive and 
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As to the second solution of our 
question—that science and revelation 
are indifferent, because entirely dis- 
similar to each other in nature and 
objects ; it appears to us that analogy 
points quite the other way. For, (1.) 
they both have a common origin in 
the will of God; and it is not unrea- 
sonable to expect that they shall ex- 
hibit some traces of common princi- 
ples. And this, especially, if we di- 
rect our attention to the difficulties 
which lie in the way of our accept- 
ance of the conclusions proposed to 
us by either; if they are actually 
found to resemble each other in many 
of these, their relation can no longer 
be considered one of indifference. 
Nay, on the principles on which 
Dr. Joseph Butler constructed his 
immortal work, if revealed truth pro- 
ceeds from the author of nature, we 
may expect to find the same difficul- 
ties in it as we find in nature. And, 
conversely, it is no objection to the 
divine origin of revealed truth, that 
its reception implies difficulties as 
great as the acceptance of the facts 
and laws of nature presupposes us to 
have overcome. And, (2.) we may 
argue from the mutual analogy of 


valuable museum, 
age of 79. 

F. Roger Joseph Boscovich, 8. J.,a native of Ragusa, 
filled the chair of Astromony in the Jesuit Roman 
College for thirty years, and was highly distinguished 
for the depth, originality, and variety of his acquire- 
ments in Natural Philosophy. He published several 
valuable treatises on the philosophy of Newton, on 
optics, ete. He is best known out of Italy for his 
ingenious theory of the molecular constitution of 
matter: a theory which the increasing knowledge of 
more modern philosophy has only confirmed. After 
the suppression of his order in 1773, he was welcomed 
to Paris, and taught philosophy there for a time ; 
po ~ aaa to Italy, he died at Milan, in 1787, 
aged 75, ‘ 

F. De Vico, 8. J., was also an eminent astronomer 
in the Jesuit Roman College. His discovery of several 
comets introduced him to the circle of men of science. 
When the Jesuits were driven from Rome in 1848, he 
was received with open arms in the United States ;. 
but, unhappily for science, he died in London a very 
few years ago, while procuring instruments for his 
observatory in the far West. He was highly esteemed 
and beloved by his pupils, of whom there are many 
in this country. 

P. Pianciani, 8. J., for many years taught chemis- 
try in the Jesuit Roman College. He is admired 
for the simplicity of his manners no less than 
for the valuable contributions he has made to the 
literature of chemical science. Besides a larger 
and smaller treatise on it, he has published a 
work on the’ cosmogony of Moses; and, we be- 
lieve, is still preparing other treatises for the 
press. 


He died at Rome, in 1630, at the 
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other sciences to one another; how 
dissimilar soever they appear to a 
superficial observer to be, there is a 
community of principles, and of gen- 
eral laws, which binds them together, 
and connects them with their common 
origin in the divine mind. This idea 
is, as many of our readers are aware, 
beautifully developed by Mrs. Somer- 
ville in her charming work on the 
Connexion of the Physical Sciences. 

From these preliminary remarks, 
the author’s own solution of the ques- 
tion of hostility, or indifference, be- 
tween science and revelation may be 
gathered ; namely, that though in their 
nature, objects, and details widely sepa- 
rated, yet they are linked together by 
a thousand delicate ties, unperceived 
by a careless observer, but well repay- 
ing elaborate study. Science is the 
true handmaid of Revelation, doing 
service to the superior nature, but ex- 
hibiting tokens of a commission to do 
so, imparted to her by the divine creator 
of both. The author has devoted some 
attention to this interesting subject ; 
and at some future time, if granted 
health and leisure, he hopes to state 
and illustrate his views more at large, 
and ina more permanent form ; mean- 
while he proposes briefly to sketch 
some of the conclusions and trains of 
thought suggested to him by these stud- 
ies; confining his remarks entirely to 
those portions of revealed truth which 
are the exclusive property of the Catho- 
lic Church, and which are generally 
known in the Protestant world as po- 
pish doctrines, such as the Blessed 
Eucharist ; the question of Miracles in 
general; and all that is supernatural 
and imperceptible to the senses in 
Catholic belief. 


I. A preliminary difficulty lying in 
the way of belief in the supernatural 
character of revealed religion, is the 
flat contradiction which it apparently 
gives to the evidence of the senses, 
the manifest discrepancy between what 
is alleged and proposed to our belief, 
and what is seen with our eyes, and 
appreciated by other sensuous organs. 
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Modern science, however, is as inex- 
orable in her demands on haman cre- 
dence, in defiance of the senses, as 
was ever revelation on the assent of 
faith. The senses have their empire 
rouch restricted by the canons of our 
philosophers. For, (1.) it is fully es- 
tablished that each organ of sense is 
susceptible of one class of impressions 
only, which it passes on to the senso- 
rium, or seat of thought. Thus the 
organ of vision admits and communi- 
cates impressions of light alone; that 
of hearing, impressions of sound, or 
of the wave of air set in motion by 
the cause producing sound, and no 
others. The organs of taste and smell, 
in like manner, have their own classes 
of susceptibilities, which, again, are 
not the same as those belonging to 
the nerves of touch. For every other 
class of impressions than its own, each 
organ of sense is absolutely inert and 
useless. The eye can take no cogni- 
sance of sound, nor the ear of light: if 
the eye can feel a touch, it is because 
certain parts of its structure are fur- 
nished with branches of the nerves of 
touch ; and so of the rest. Electricity 
alone seems to haye the remarkable 
power of exciting in all the organs of 
sense, sensations proper to the nature 
of each; in the eye, for example, a 
flash of light; distinct sounds; a phos- 
phoric odor, a peculiar taste, and a 
pricking feeling, in the same person 
at the same time.* Again, (2.) sensa- 
tions arising from those impressions 
are so exceedingly complex, that we 
attribute many more of them to each 
separate sense than really belong to it. 
By habit we have become so much 
accustomed to associate several of 
those impressions together, as to be 
unable, without difficulty, to analyze 
them, and to separate the simple re- 
sults of the sensuous impression from 
the more complicated judgments which 
experience and reason add to it, and 
by which they interpret it. The eye, 
for example, receives and conveys im- 
pressions purely and solely of light, 


* Sommerville’s Connexion, etc., 


xxix, p. 839. 
Oarpenter’s Manual of Physiology, 
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and its absence, including those of 
color, which belong to light. Form, 
extension, sense of distance, ete., are 
no part of the simple impression 
made upon the eye, and through it 
upon the mind, further than they in- 
fluence the condition of the light, as 
by bounding it, shading it, ete. These 
belong exclusively to the sense of 
touch, combined with experience, so 
as to be suggested, without actual con- 
tact, by certain conditions of light. 
An inexperienced eye, looking for the 
first time at a plain surface, as a dise, 
or at a cube, or a ball, would see only 
the color, and the edges where that 
changed. It could not enable the 
mind to judge how far the object was 
distant ; nor why the light and shade 
were differently disposed in each ; why 
the light reflected from the dise was 
uniform, and bounded by a cirele, while 
that from the ball was softly shaded, 
though bounded by a circular line sim- 
ilar to the disc; nor why the light 
coming from the cube was divided and 
bounded by straight lines and sharp 
angles. To judge of these peculiari- 
ties, and their meaning, touch must 
come to the aid of sight; and after- 
ward memory will recall the conclu- 
sions of former experience ; and com- 
parison will enable the reasoning 
mind to form a judgment regarding 
the shape, size, and distance of the 
object. In a similar manner, the or- 
gans of hearing convey impressions of 
sound alone; distance, direction, ex- 
citing cause, are quite out of the prov- 
ince of its information. Sight and 
touch, and experience and judgment, 
all enter into the complex information, 
now communicated to a practised ob- 
server. This fact is strikingly exemp- 
lified in musical sounds. A skilful 
musician will tell you the notes and 
chords composing a series of such 
sounds, in which an uninformed and 
unpractised ear will be able to de- 
tect nothing but concord or discord. 
Thus Mozart, at two hearings, was 
able to note down the score of Alle- 
gris Miserere. Thus, too, there are 
many substances which we judge of 
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by taste, as it is supposed, but which 
are in reality operative on the sense’ 
of smell. For instance, if the nose is 
held while eating cinnamon, we shall 
perceive no difference between its 
flavor and that of a pine shaving. * 
The same fact is observed with regard 
to many aromatic substances: if held 
in the mouth, or rubbed between the 
tongue and the palate, the nostrils be- 
ing all the while closed, their taste is 
hardly, if at all, recognized ; but it is 
immediately perceived on reopening 
the nasal passages. Thus, too, the 
wine-taster closes his mouth, and 
sends the aroma of the wine through 
his nostrils. Other substances, again, 
there are, neither aromatic nor vola- 
tile, whose taste very strongly irritates 
the mucous membrane both of nose and 
tongue, as mustard does, for example, 
just as it would the skin, if applied 
long enough externally. Such a sen- 


sation, therefore, as the taste of mus- 
tard, evidently belongs to the organs 
of touch, differing in degree of sensi- 


bility only. Hence we are taught that 
the substances properly the objects 
of the sense of taste, are those only 
which produce sensations purely and 
exclusively gustative, perceived nei- 
ther through the nose nor through 
the nerves of touch, but acting on the 
tongue and palate only. Salt, sugar, 
quinine, tannin, and citric acid, types 
of the saline, saccharine, bitter, astrin- 
gent, and sour, are said to possess sa- 
pid properties.| From these simple 
considerations it appears undoubted 
that the province of, each separate or- 
gan of sensation, and its resultant im- 
pressions on the mind, are much lim- 
ited, when compared with the wider 
empire attributed to them by popular 
language and opinion. Reason is ever, 
correcting and enlarging the simple 
impression, adding the conclusions of 
experience and judgment and com- 
parison to the primary suggestions of 
the sensation; making allowances for 
what is faulty or imperfect; measur- 
* Herschel’s Discourse on the Study of Natural 


Philosophy, § 72. 
+ Oarpenter’s Manual of Physiology, § 945. 
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ing circumstances, and comparing all 
the conditions of the impression with 
each other, before even an approxi- 
mately true result can be arrived 
at. 

Further.(3.) there is much in na- 
ture of which the senses totally fail in 
giving us any information whatever. 
“None of the senses,” says Sir J. 
Herschel, “ gives us direct information 
for the exact comparison of quantity. 
Number, indeed, that is to say, inte- 
ger number, is an object of sense, 
because we can count; but we can 
neither weigh, nor measure, nor form 
any precise estimate of fractional parts 
by the unassisted senses. Scarcely 
any man could tell the difference be- 
tween twenty pounds, and the same 
weight increased or diminished by a 
few ounces; still less could he judge 
of the proportion between an ounce of 
gold and a hundred grains of cotton 
by balancing them in his hands.” * 
Nay, even in their own proper and 
peculiar province, the senses are sin- 
gularly deficient in certain kinds of in- 
formation, especially when comparison 
is involved. “The eye,” says #the 
same high authority, “is no judge of 
the proportion of different degrees of 
illumination, even when seen side by 
side ; and if an interval elapses, and 
circumstances change, nothing can be 
more vague than its judgment. When 
we gaze with admiration at the gor- 
geous spectacle of the golden clouds at 
sunset, which seem drenched in light, 
and glowing like,flames of real fire, it 
is hardly by an effort we can persuade 
ourselves to regard them as the very 
same objects which at noonday pass 
unnoticed as mere white clouds bask- 
ing in the sun, only participating, from 
their great horizontal distance, in the 
ruddy tint which luminaries acquire 
by shining through a great extent of 
the vapor of the atmosphere, and 
thereby even losing something of their 
light. So it is with our estimates of 
time, velocity, and all other matters of 
quantity; they are absolutely vague 


; * Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, 
117. 
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and inadequate to form a foundation 
for any exact conclusion.” * 

Again (4.) there is a large class of 
phenomena whose causes, and even 
whose existence, are far too remote or 
too minute to be revealed to us by our 
senses. What are telescopes and 
microscopes, but the means which 
science ingeniously devises to supply 
this innate and irreparable deficiency 
of our organs of sense? Satirists of 
the middle age, and its scholatie phi- 
losophers, have said that they would 
dispute as to the number of spirits that 
could dance on the point of a needle. 
Modern science shows us, in the infu- 
soria, animals of perfect formation, 
endowed with functions suited to their 
condition, many thousands of which 
could pass at once through the eye of 
the finest needle; a million of which 
would not amount in bulk to a grain 
of sand. No less wonderful is the 
world of minute existence, revealed by 
the microscope, in a drop of stagnant 
water. It is a world within itself, an 
epitome of the earth, and its successive 
geological races. A variety of micro- 
scopic creatures make their appear- 
ance, and die; in a few days, a new 
set succeeds ; these disappear in their 
turn, and their place is occupied by a 
third race, of a different kind from 
either of the former—the remains 
of all of them lying at the bottom 
of the glass.— “If for a moment,” 
says Humboldt, “we could yield to 
the power of fancy, and imagine the 
acuteness of our visual organ to be 
made,equal to the extreme bounds of 
telescopic vision, and bring together 
that which is now divided by long 
periods of time, the apparent rest 
which reigns in space would suddenly 
disappear. We should see the count- 
less hosts of fixed stars moving in 
thronged groups, in different direc- 
tions ; nebule wandering through 
space, and becoming condensed and 
dissolved like clouds, the veil of the 
milky way separated and broken up 


* Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, 
ll 


+ Somerville’s Physical Geography; IL, xxxii, 
, note. 
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in many parts, and motion ruling 
supreme in every portion of the vault 
of heaven, even as on the earth’s sur- 
face, where we see it unfolded in the 
germ, the leaf, and the blossom, the 
organisms of the vegetable world. 
The celebrated Spanish botanist, Ca- 
vanilles, was the first who entertained 
the idea of ‘seeing the grass grow.’ 
He directed the horizontal micrometer 
threads of a powerful magnifying glass 
at one time to the apex of the shoot of 
a bambusa, and at another, on the 
rapidly growing stem of an American 
aloe, precisely as the astronomer 
places his cross of network against 
a culminating star.” * Without spec- 
ulating so deeply in what is distant 
and hidden, the very atmosphere in 
which we live and breathe is imper- 
ceptible to every one of our senses, 
except, indeed, when viewed through 
its whole depth, to that of sight in the 
blue color of the sky, or indirectly to 
that of touch, by the resistance which 
it offers to the hand, or the face, in 
passing rapidly through it, or when it 
is set in motion by the wind. We per- 
ceive its effects, indeed, in the modifi- 
cations which the phenomena of light 
and sound undergo, in consequence of 
its action upon them ; in the barome- 
tric column, and in a thousand other 
physical and chemical agencies which 
attest the presence of the atmosphere, 
and the important functions which it 
performs in our terrestrial economy. 
But as far as sight or hearing, taste 
or smell, are affected by it, directly, it 
has absolutely no existence. 

Modern science, indeed, coming to 
the aid of the senses, can enable them 
to attain the results of an almost in- 
conceivable acuteness. Thus while 
quantity and comparison are inappre- 
ciable, or nearly so, by the unaided 
organs of sense, balances have been 
constructed with a sensibility so ex- 
quisite, as to turn with the thousandth 
part of a grain, and yet pretend to no 
extraordinary degree of merit.f By 

* Cosmos, L., 139, 140. 


+ Herschel’s Discourse on the Studyof Natural 
Philosophy, § 338. 
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the aid of an instrument called a 
spherometer, which substitutes the 
sense of touch for that of sight, an 
inch may be divided into twenty thou- 
sand parts ; and the lever of contact, 
an instrument in use among the Ger- 
man opticians, enables them to appre- 
ciate quantities of space even yet 
smaller.* Instruments have been de- 
vised capable of measuring intervals 


of time equal to the ;J;5 part of a 


second. By the revolution of a tooth- 
ed wheel, striking against a piece of 
card, the human ear is enabled to 
appreciate a sound which lasts only 


szhaa Of a second, and thus to 
measure that extremely minute in- 
terval of time.f Wheatstone, in the 
course of his experiments on the ve- 
locity of the electric fluid, constructed 
an apparatus which enables the eye 
to perceive an interval equal to less 
than ; 554,557 Of a second of time. 
The exact value of this almost infini- 
tesimal interval was ascertained and 
measured by the known effect of a 
sound of high pitch upon the ear.{ It 
is unnecessary to multiply such ex- 
amples ; but so many we have adduc- 
ed, for the purpose of demonstrating 
the extent of the world of physical ob- 
servation which lies forever conceal- 
ed from the natural organs of sense. 
We owe this knowledge of their inca- 
pacity for more than a very limited 
range of observation to the inventions 
of science, applied to remedy and sup- 
plement this very incapacity. Thus 
science tells tales against the human 
senses, of which a less inventive and 
informed age could never have even 
dreamed. 

Once more, (5.) the senses are not 
only restricted in their sphere of action, 
and incapable of penetrating beyond a 


certain limit into the mysteries of phys-. 


ical nature, but even within their own 
proper province of observation their 
indications are constantly false and 
erroneous ; so that if we were implicit- 
ly to receive and adopt these indica- 

* Herschel’s Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy, § 838. 


+ Somerville’s Connexion, etc., § xvi. p. 147. 
¢ Ib., § xxviii p. 325, 
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tions, without due correction, our no- 
tions of the constitution of nature would 
be singularly wide of the truth. As 
they appear to the naked eye, the sun 
and moon seem nearly of the same 
size; flat discs, about as large as the 
crown of a hat. Uncorrected sense 
teaches us no more; it furnishes no 
means of measuring either their abso- 
lute or their relative distance. But 
from other sources, we learn that one 
is about four hundred times further off 
than the other; that the mass of the 
one would fill a space bounded by 
double the orbit of the other ; and that 
the centre of the sun is nearly half a 
million of miles nearer our eye than 
his limb, or the bounding line of his 
disc, a space equal to more than twice 
the distance of the moon from the 
earth. ‘The limits prescribed to him- 
self, forbid the author to enlarge on 
this interesting portion of his subject, 
which, however, he regrets the less, 
that any one anxious to follow it out, 
will find an excellent paper on “ Popu- 
lar Fallacies,” in Lardner’s Museum 
of Science and Art, January 1854; a 
new scientific and popular serial, which 
-has started under the best auspices, 
and deserves to be widely circulated. 
Did space permit, we might illus- 
trate the fallacious teaching of the 
senses regarding the phenomena of 
nature, by the corrections made ne- 
cessary in every scientific observation, 
as to the position of distant objects, in 
consequence of the refraction or bend- 
ing of the rays of light in their passage 
through the air, which has the effect 
of making distant objects in space seem 
higher than they really are; of the 
correction necessary for the aberration 
of light, depending on the time taken 
to transmit it from a distant object in 
space ; together with others which en- 
ter into the daily experience of the 
observers of nature. Other circum- 
stances also materially influence the 
impressions conveyed through the or- 
gans of sense. Thus a person going 
into an ordinarily lighted apartment 
from the dark night, will be painfully 
affected by the brightness of the light 
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for a few moments; while another, en- 
tering the same room from a brightly 
illuminated chamber, will hardly be 
able for a moment or two td see any- 
thing.* If we plunge our hands one 
into ice-cold water, and the other into 
water as hot as it can be borne, and 
after letting them stay a while, sudden- 
ly transfer them both to a vessel full 
of water at blood heat, the one will feel 
it hot, and the other cold. If we cross 
the two first fingers of our hand, and 
place a pea in the fork between them, 
moving and rolling it about on a table, 
we shall be fully persuaded, especially 
if we close our eyes, that we have two 
peas.f The other senses are similarly 
affected by circumstances, so as to con- 
vey erroneous impressions. Mrs. Som- 
erville sums up the evidence on this 
head in one word, when she remarks 
that, “a consciousness of the fallacy of 
our senses is one of the most important 
consequences of the study of nature. 
This study teaches us that no object is 
seen by us in its true place.”{ And 


elsewhere she adds, “ A high degree of 
scientific knowledge has been necessary 


to dispel the errors of the senses.”§ 
Herschel has the following remark 
in his Outlines of .Astronomy||: “No 
geometrical figure, or curve, is seen 
by the eye as it is conceived by the 
mind to exist in reality. The laws of 
perspective interfere and alter the ap- 
parent directions, and foreshorten the 
dimensions of its several parts. If the 
spectator be unfavorably situated, as, 
for instance, nearly in the plane of the 
figure, they may do so to such an ex- 
tent as to make a considerable effort 
of imagination necessary to pass from 
the sensible to the real form.” 

There is one form of illusion to 
which the senses are liable, so remark- 
able and irremediable as to deserve a 
moment’s notice; we mean their er- 
roneous testimony regarding motion. 
We have the authority of Sir. J. Her- 
schel for saying, that “ there is no pecu- 


* Carpenter’s Manual of Physiology, § 933. 

+ Herschel’s Discourse, § 72. 
Connection of Physical Sciences, § xxv. p. 264. 
Ib., § Y: p. 87, 
Chap. 1. § 78 
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liar sensation which advertises us that 
we are in motion. The rough inequali- 
ties in the road are felt as we are carried 
over them, by the successive clevation 
and falling of the carriage; but we 
have no sense of progress if we are 
prevented from seeing surrounding ob- 
jects. The smoother the road, and 
the faster the speed, the less able are 
we to feel our motion forward. Every 
one must have felt this in night trav- 
elling by the railway, or in a tunnel. 
In a balloon, with a steady breeze, 
which merely propels, without gyration 
or oscillation, the motion is described 
as a sensation. of perfect rest. The 
same is observed on shipboard, in still 
water ora calm. Everything goes on 
as if on land.”* To complete the illu- 
sion, nothing is more common than 
apparently to transfer our own motion 
to the stationary objects around us. 
This is peculiarly observable at rail- 
way stations, when a train first gently 
moves off. If another train is stand- 
ing near, and parallel to our own, it is 
impossible to tell which is moving, our 
own, or the other in an opposite di- 
rection, without calling in the aid of 


*a third object, to correct the doubtful 


or erroneous impression, by the direc- 
tion in which it seems relatively to 
change its place ; or by examining the 
wheels of the other train. In the 
same way, many persons, while wilt- 
nessing a panorama, are painfully af- 
fected “by the shifting of the scenes, 
which conveys to them an impression 
as if the room were going round, and 
the picture remaining stationary. It 
was this illusion of the senses, as to 
motion, that perpetuated to a very late 
date the capital error regarding the 
supposed circulation of the sun and 
planets round the unmoving earth ; the 
dispelling of which, by Galileo and 
subsequent observers, was the greatest 
triumph ever achieved by philosophy 
over the empire of the senses. 

The simple matter of fact is this, 
that our senses were given us for a 
certain definite and practical end, not 


* Outlines of Astronomy, § 15, 16. 
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for the acquisition of universal know- 
ledge. We use them thankfully with- 
in their own domain, but we should 
err by inferring that their indications 
are the measure of the true, or of the 
whole constitution of things: their 
teaching falls far short of what exists 
in the universe of material nature; 
into the world of spiritual existence 
and operation they have no mission to 
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enter. Catholic doctrine, therefore, is 
in no worse position, as regards the 
contradiction of the senses to its results, 
than is the great mass of scientific 
knowledge ; to deny the one is as un- 
philosophical as to deny the other, 
merely because the organs of sense 
fail to appreciate it, or afford indica- 
tions directly contrary to it. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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HOME AT LAST. 


Tuey gathered ’round the dying stranger's bed, 
They heard his words, yet knew not what he said— 
“Oh! take me home!” 


With earnest looks they pressed his feverish hand, 
And sorely grieved they could not understand— 
“Qh! take me home!” 


The busy host forgot his clamoring guests, 
Wistful to answer this of all requests— 
“Qh! take me home!” 


The good-wife scanned the stranger's pallid face, 
And wept. But to his meaning found no trace ; 
“Oh! take me home !” 


The hostess’ fair-haired daughter stood apart, 
“ What can he mean ?” she asked her beating heart ; 
“Oh! take me home!” 


“ Whence had he come? His name?” None knew. “ And yet 
He speaks in tones I never can forget— 
“Qh! take me home!” 


With timid step she softly neared the bed, 
And took his hand. The stranger raised his head, 
And deeply sighed. 


Weeping, she sang a simple, childish rhyme. 
He smiled and said: “ Jetzt bin ich endlich heim !” * 
And then he died. 


* I am home at last. 
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Translated from the Etudes Religieuses, Historiques et Littéraires. 


THE OLD OWL. 


Wuen I was living in my native 
village, about twenty years ago, I 
made the acquaintance of an old owl 
who lived in one of my forests. One 
of my forests I say, and with good rea- 
son; for I was the only being who 
could appreciate them, although a few 
landed proprietors in the town were 
wont to make clearings therein, on the 
plea of having bought them and paid 
down certain moneys in the presence 
of our notary public. Therefore in 
my forest dwelt my owl, who was a 
personage of mature years, and had 
first attracted me by the singular simi- 
larity of his tastes and opinions with 
mine. Our first meeting took place 
under rather peculiar circumstances. 
One evening, after belaboring my brains 
over some enigmatical Persian verses 
for hours, I left the house, still conning 
over an enigmatical hemistich; and 
strolling on until I gained the edge of 
the forest, plunged in without noticing 
whither I went. I might have wander- 
ed about all night, lost in the mazes 
of this mysterious satire, had not the 
sweet odors of a cherry tree in full 
blossom attracted my attention, pene- 
trating through the olfactory nerves to 
the inmost recesses of my brain; even 
to the bump of pedantry itself. This 
brought me to myself; and astounded 
to see how far I had wandered at that 
late hour, I turned to go home at once ; 
but the tangled path and deepening 
shadows threw me into confusion, and 
at the end of a quarter of an hour I 
found myself completely lost. “ Never 
mind,” said I, yielding gracefully to 
circumstances, “this is just what I 
meant to do;” so on I plunged, through 
brake and thicket, until I reached the 
confines of the forest, where an ancient 
ruined castle frowned down upon the 


valley, with my little village sleeping 
at its feet. I sat down by one of the 
towers to rest, but had hardly drawn 
one long breath, when there came a 
flapping of wings about my head, and 
raising my eyes I beheld—monstrum 
horrendum—an owl. He flew to the 
left of me, fanning my cheek with his 
heavy grey wings. Superstitious as 
an ancient, I turned instinctively that 
he might be on my right hand, so 
dreadful seemed the omen ; but hardly 
had I yielded to this involuntary im- 
pulse, when good breeding warned me 
that the self-love of the poor hermit 
might be wounded ;—for an owl has 
feelings as well as other people. But 
I was mistaken, he replied to the in- 
sult only with a disdainful laugh ; and 
perching himself on the top of the 
tower, glared at me out of his red eyes 
with an expression of profound pity. 
The laugh irritated me ; so I said, 
wishing to recover his respect if possi- 
ble, (and here in parentheses be it said 
that this narrative is addressed, not to 
those who maintain that animals can- 
not speak, but to sympathetic beings 
who enjoy the singing of birds in the 
woods, and understand their mys- 
terious language ; who know what va- 
rious emotions their songs express ; 
who listen, in short, with reverence to 
the accents of nature and respond to 
them ;—to such of these we tell this 
authentic tale, begging the vulgar 
herd to withdraw from the audience.) 
Then I said to the owl, “ Pray 
pardon my silly rudeness; I mere- 
ly obeyed an_ instinctive feeling, 
without the least intention of annoy- 
ing you; on the contrary, it would 
really grieve me if you doubted the 
high esteem in which I hold you.” 
“Where’s the good of excuses ?” 
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said he, shaking his head; “if you 
really wish to serve me, take yourself 
off and leave me in peace.” 

“T cannot go,” said I, “until you 
pardon my offence.” 

“And if I did pardon you,” re- 
joined he, “ what use would it be? 
But I'll do no such thing. I cannot 
forgive you for being a man, or for 
being here. Begone! you are a mis- 
ereant like the rest of your kind.” 

“You are a miscreant yourself 
retorted I, “and very unjust and dis- 
trustful to boot. I never injured the 
smallest creature—I have been the 
unfailing defender of birds’ nests 
against children and fowlers. I have 
incurred the contempt of mankind by 
my knight-errantry. At least I ought 
to be treated with common civility by 
those whom I have-loved and pro- 
tected.” 

“Oh, well! well! well!’ said he, 
“don’t say any more about it. You are 
young, and seem to be well-meaning 
enough. I will trust you and rue the 


1» 


indiscretion at my leisure.” 


“You must have been unfortunate,” 
I remarked respectfully, “to have 
grown sv distrustful.” 

“What's that to you?” he an- 
swered shortly; “my wretched story 
will do you no good if you are des- 
tined to remain innocent; and if you 
are to become like other men, it will 
not touch you.” 

“Nay,” said I, thinking to tickle his 
vanity by a neatly turned compliment, 
“it would teach me wisdom and pru- 
dence. What less could I learn from 
the favorite of Minerva and the pro- 
tector of Athens?” But my Timon’s 
wisdom was proof against assault, and 
he replied : 

“You think probably to flatter me, 
but I never knew the goddess you 
mention. She was, I am told, an ex- 
ceedingly turbulent person, continual- 
ly quarrelling and setting her heroes 
by the ears.@And what were the Athe- 
nians but a set of frivolous, chattering 
magpies, incapable of forming a sound 
idea, or of putting it in execution if 


they had.” 


“You seem to have a great con- 
tempt for mankind,” said I, rather 
abashed at the failure of my little 
compliment. “What has shaken 
your faith in us, if I might venture to 
ask?” 

“That is a long story,” answered 
he; “but I will tell it to you one of 
these days if you and death can wait 
so long.” : 

“Why not now? Everything is 
at rest; even the squirrels are sound 
asleep, coiled up in the beech boughs, 
unmindful of you and me.” 

“ No, no,” said he snappishly, “ I’m 
too tired to think now. Besides, I 
don’t know you, nor what you would 
be at with your teasing questions. Go 
away and let me alone.” 

Fearing to vex him further and 
rouse his suspicions, I bade him good- 
by and retreated, promising to return 
the following night. The next even- 
ing, just after sunset, I turned my 
steps toward the forest, and heard as 
I drew near the tower nmty poor hermit 
shooting out into the darkness his dis- 
mal cry houloulou! houloulou! which 
was answered by a dreary echo. 

“Poor old soul!” said I to myself, 
“it is frightful even to hear him, his 
cries are so full of hatred, menace, 
and irony. Either he is wicked or—” 
but I was standing at the foot of the 
tower and the voice of the solitary 
called out: “Oh! is that you? It 
never occurred to me that you would 
be so punctual. I must confess that 
your exactness charms me.” 

And from that hour the anchorite 
and I were bound together by the 
strongest friendship. He told me that 
from the first he had felt drawn to me 
by a singular sympathy, but had vig- 
orously resisted the attraction for fear 


pI 


-of fresh disappointment. His words 


shocked me by their harshness, but 
our disputes were always friendly and 
his rebukes were administered with a 
fatherly tenderness which touched me 
extremely. 
“But,” said I one evening, “ what 
would become of society if we adopt- 
ed your maxims? The noblest friend- 
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ship, the most heroic devotion, would 
be but deceitful snares. We should 
see in our companions only knavery, 
hypocrisy, and treachery beneath a 
fair outside. And at this moment you 
are not in harmony with your theo- 
ries, for you are confiding in me with- 
out dreaming that while I speak to 
you I may be planning your ruin and 
destruction.” 

He smiled, and I believed him con- 
vinced ; but a moment after the dole- 
ful theme was resumed, and he was 
preaching his lamentable doctrines as 
if I had not interrupted him. 

“You are sincere and perhaps even 
virtuous now,” he said. “ But that is 
no more than your duty, so you de- 
serve no credit. I am so old in ex- 
perience that sometimes my wisdom 
seems to have been bought with every 
drop of blood in my veins, and with 
every hope of happiness. Now, this 
is the fruit of my experience, which I 
will give you, and you can digest it at 
your leisure. Have no friends—live 
by yourself—never marry—live in a 


village rather than in a city, and in a 


forest rather than in either. You 
laugh, but Jet me tell you that it is no 
laughing matter, as you will find when 
you know the world as well as I do; 
and you will know it one of these 
days, when experience has come too 
soou and death too late for your 
prayers.” 

So spake the misanthrope, and I re- 
plied: “We must take men as they 
are and life as we find it; remember- 
ing that other people’s faults are soon- 
er seen than our own, and that they 
have as much reason to shun us as 
we have to despise them. 
us to live with our fellow-creatures, 
and if each person followed out your 
dismal precepts the world would be- 
come a vast solitude—a living tomb 
to engulf humanity.” 

“Alas! young man was his 
mournful reply, and it was only by 
dint of entreaty that I at last discov- 
ered the grounds of his grief and dis- 
appointment. One beautiful evening 
he told me his story. The forest was 


1» 


God made’ 
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radiant with a sunset glow; and the 
little birds were hopping about and 
building their nests in the branches of 
the trees, twittering and singing in the 
fulness of their joy. 

“T was born,” said he, “in the very 
place where I live to-day, for the one 
illusion, the supreme consolation that ° 
I have left, is a love of my native 
land. I was hatched in that crumbling 
old tower yonder covered with moss 
and ivy. My two brothers came into 
the world with me, and it was a dream 
of ours that we would go through 
life together, always sacrificing pri- 
vate interest to mutual happiness: 
promises suited to infancy and des- 
tined to be forgotten before youth had 
fled. 

“We were the pride of our parents’ 
hearts, and as we grew from day to 
day our mother gloried in our size 
and beauty—our father in the fan- 
cied promise we gave of strength 
and virtue. One day, when we had 
grown old enough to take a little care 
of ourselves, our parents addressed 
these words to us: ‘In another month, 
little ones, you will need our help no 
longer, and will enter boldly upon life. 
Now listen to our directions: if we 
should die before you are old enough 
to take care of yourselves, go to our 
neighbor, the old ow], who lives in the 
oak that was struck by lightning last 
year, and who comes to see you some- 
times. He will be father and mother 
in one to you, if a parent’s place can 
be supplied. And another piece of 
advice: never let a silly curiosity 
prompt you to leave this wood and go 
in search of new places. Beyond this 
forest you would find treachery, mis- 
fortune, and death. NNow mind and 
remember our words when we are ta- 


-ken from you, and never forget the 


father and mother who have loved you 
so dearly.’ 

“All this made us cry so bitterly 
that we could hardly gpeak. The 
words had a dreadful sound, though 
we did not know what they meant. 
‘What was it all about?’ thought we; 
and yet with a sense of dread and ill 
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omen, we promised with tears to fol- 
low their advice. We pledged our- 
selves to everything, and thought our 
fidelity unimpeachable—for childhood 
has such unbounded faith in itself. 
Our parents rejoiced in our docility, 
and for several days our happy life 
continued unclouded. 

“ One evening they went out as usual 
to get food for us after saying good- 
by very tenderly. For a long time 
we awaited their return in vain, and 
fell asleep at last worn out with watch- 
ing and listening. When we awoke 
they had not come back, and we asked 
each other in terror if this could be the 
eternal separation they had spoken of. 
The ruins rang with our cries, and the 
mocking echo sounded to our excited 
fancy like the laugh of some mysterious 
enemy. Then hunger came to add 
bodily misery to our sufferings ; and I 
made up my mind that I, as the eldest, 
was bound to sacrifice myself to save 
my little brothers. Telling them to 


keep up their courage and wait for me 
patiently, I threw myself boldly out of 


the nest and flew off in search of the 
old friend of my mother and father. 
By help of all sorts of landmarks, I 
succeeded at last in finding the shatter- 
ed oak, but he, alas! was not there; 
and trembling with fatigue I perched 
myself on a bough to wait in dumb 
resignation for whatever might come 
next. A few hours had taught me 
life’s bitterest lesson, and I felt a cen- 
tury older than the day before. At 
length, hungry and tired, and crazy 
with grief, 1 made my way back to my 
brothers, who were waiting to tell me 
good news. Our old friend, our only 
protector now, was with them, From 
his hermitage he had seen his two poor 
friends pursued by an eagle and torn 
with his cruel claws. Then he had 
remembered us and flown to our nest, 
bringing food for us all. So my strength 
was restored, and I awoke once more 
to the full vigor of life and suffering. 
When the first anguish of grief* passed 
away, it was only to leave room for 
fresh trial and disappointment. One 
day—it was in the beginning of June— 
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I heard the birds singing in the foliage, 
I saw on every side living beings en- 
joying life in the great-forest, and the 
thought came to me for the first time 
that I too might mingle in the festival 
of nature. I flew out of the nest and 
perched quietly on an oak that stood 
at the edge of the glade where all the 
little birds had met together for a con- 
cert. They were listening to a linnet ; 
every one was attending in silence to 
her joyous notes, and all, even to the 
nightingale, were filled with admira- 
tion for the pretty songstress. And I 
too admired her. I too was penetrated 
with love for all these little birds who 
louked so kind and good. ‘ How sweet 
it would be to live among them!’ 
thought I, and I determined to give up 
solitude and come with my brothers to 
live among them, to be their friend and 
admirer. Love seemed so sweet! Ad- 
miration of others so ennobling ! 

“ Such were the thoughts in which I 
was luxuriating while the linnet’s song 
lasted. When she ended, I was siill 
rapt in attention and cried out: ‘Oh! 
how beautiful, how exquisite that is!’ 
Hardly were the words uttered when 
they discovered me. In an instant I 
was surrounded, hustled, assailed, in- 
sulted in a thousand discordant voices. 

“¢ An owl! anowl! Gracious, how 
ugly he is! What a queer sort of a 
dilettante ! Just look at his sulemn face 
and his great beak ! and his great round 
eyes! and his feathers! He’s too hide- 
ous—what a fright! There’s a connois- 
seur for you! Ugh! the brute! 

“¢Let’s peck him, said the gentle 
nightingale. 

“Yes, yes, hurrah! let’s peck him 
well!’ assented the thrush. 

“ And then they all crowded round 
me—nightingales, woodpeckers, lin- 


-nets, thrushes, blackbirds, tomtits, even 


to the turtle doves and wood pigeons 
themselves. I felt the strokes of twenty 
beaks fall upon me. It was like a 
quarry. ‘Alas! thought I, ‘can such 
cruelty be allied to such genius ” And 
I struggled wildly, stupefied, panting, 
powerless amid the furious rattle. At 
last I succeeded in disengaging myself 
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and flew away in desperation to hide 
from my persecutors. Now at last I 
knew what eviMvas, and I asked my- 
self, with odd simplicity, you will say, 
if it was not the contrary of good. It 
was true, then, as I had heard so often, 
that there were wicked beings in the 
world! Could it be true? And while 
such thoughts whirled confusedly 
through my unlucky brain, I flew to 
confess my defeat to my old friend. 

“¢ Qh, well!’ said he, ‘I don’t blame 
you; you yielded to an impulse of 
youthful confidence and learned a val- 
uable lesson. Do you suppose that I 
don’t see as well as you that spring is 
fair and this forest beautiful, and the 
linnet’s song enchanting, and that every- 
thing bids us be happy? I know it all 
very well, and yet I stay all alone in 
my hole while everything outside is 
singing and rejoicing. You would not 
believe my words, perhaps you will 
believe your own experience. You 
thought there was no wickedness in 
the world, only innocence and virtue ? 
Well, your ignorance came from a kind 
heart, and, after all, you are happier in 
being good than your enemies in being 
victorious.’ 

“* But—just heaven! why did nature 
make these wretches so beautiful? or 
rather, why did she make such beauti- 
ful creatures so wicked? Why is not 
the perverseness of their hearts to be 
read on their faces ? 

“* Ah, my son, that is a vexed ques- 
tion that many persons have agitated 
before now, and that no one has suc- 
ceeled in solving. Why has nature 
made the good ridiculous and the wick- 
ed handsome? The best way is to re- 
sign ourselves to what we cannot un- 
derstand.’ 

“* And then,’ said I, ‘ they said I was 
ugly enough to scare anybody. But 
that cannot be true, for I look like my 
brothers, and my brothers—” 

“¢ No, my son,’ answered the her- 
mit, smiling sadly, ‘no, you are not 
ugly ; nothing on earth is ugly except- 
ing cruelty and vice. The beautiful 
goldfinch, with his ash-colored throat 
and yellow wings, was ugly to-day, and 
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the linnet too, and all the pretty little 
birds who tormented you so. Yes, they 
are hideously ugly; their hearts are 
black as night, lovely though the 
plumage may be that covers them. 

“*Then am I condemned to close 
my heart to love forever? Must I 
live alone because there is wickedness 
around us ?’ 

“+ Alone, always alone,’ he answer- 
ed, ‘ otherwise you will have neither 
rest nor happiness. But don’t fancy 
that you have any cause for lamenta- 
tion or complaint on that account. See 
life, once for all, as it really exists, and 
accept reality instead of pursuing phan- 
toms. Would you have every one re- 
semble you? is every creature to be 
the hero of some dream of yours ? Ah! 
I see that you are not cured even now.’ 

“ He was right; I was not cured, if 
you choose to say so. Of course I had 
to confess that the small birds were 
wicked, that they were as cruel as they 
were pretty, and that I must distrust 
and avoid them. But I sought all kinds 
of plausible explanations of this incon- 
gruity. I said that they had received 
from nature genius instead of virtue, 
and that I had no more right to com- 
plain of their cruelty than they had to 
ridicule my ugliness (for ugly I cer- 
tainly must be) or my harsh voice. 

“And having persuaded myself of 
the truth of this, I flew away and hid 
myself in the gloomiest part of the for- 
est, weeping over my loneliness and 
deceived hopes. And now my eyes were 
opened to another delusion. To the 
society of my two brothers I had look- 
ed for consolation in every trouble, but 
before long they declared that one hole 
was too narrow to satisfy their desires, 
and that they must seek their fortune 
elsewhere. In vain did I use an elder 
brother’s right in dissuading them from 
this mad design. In vain I reminded 
them of the fate of our parents who had 
perished in spite of every possible pre- 
caution, and showed them how much 
more they would be exposed in thus 
throwing themselves in the way of 
danger. Nothing influenced them— 
not even the memory of our vows of 
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mutual fidelity, not even any entreaties 
that they would not leave me alone in 
this dreary solitdle. One—the young- 
est and handsomest, my especial favor- 
ite—was possessed by some crazy long- 
ing for travel and foreign adventure. 
He dreamed of some land of promise 
where all would be good and happy ; 
and on the faith of these dreams he left 
us one day, bidding good-by to his 
country, his cradle, and his only friends, 
to go in search of the Utopia he longed 
to find. I never saw himagain. Did 
he find the object of his desires? Did 
he die on the journey? I know not ; 
but one thing we may be sure of—that 
fate cheated him of his wild and ambi- 
tious hopes. 

“ My other brother left me to follow 
ascatter-brained young screech-owl who 
had entangled him in her fascinations. 
He established himself with her in a 
neighboring wood, but parted from me 
with a thousand protestations of eternal 
friendship and devotion. 

“ And thus I found myself in that 
enviable solitude which my sage friend 
had recommended to me—left to my- 
self and my own sad thoughts. I only 
went out toward evening to look for 
food, and then returned to my gloomy 
hole and left itno more. But isolation, 
instead of making me courageous, only 
disgusted me more and more with the 
life [was leading. From the depths of 
my retreat, I used to watch with envy 
the gayety and animation of other birds. 
Not that [ dreamed of joining in their 
mirth, for my own experience of their 
society had taught me to keep at a safe 
distance ; but the sight of their enjoy- 
ment led me to believe that I might 
find companionship quite as agreeable 
without leaving my own circle. I 
mingled more and more among the 
other owls of the forest ; I visited them 
in their own homes, and counted the 
hours I spent with them and their fam- 
ilies as so much gained against grief 
and dulness. My most intimate friend- 
ship was with a highly respectable 
family who lived not far from my cas- 
tle, and especially with a young owl, 
the fourth child of venerable parents 
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who had known and valued my unhap- 
py father. Her sweetness and inno- 
cence made her very lovely in my 
eyes. What was it to me that her beak 
was too hooked, her eyes too hollow, 
and her head angular! beauty is the 
form of the ideal, not a material regu- 
larity. While autumn lasted I visited 
her every day at the hole of her aged 
parents, and before long we were bound 
together by ties of indestructible love. 
In the midst of our happiness winter 
separated us. Whatis winter? Why 
should this spoil-sport intrude on our 
fairest days? And yet, after all, nature 
has a right to be cruel and mischievous, 
since all her children are so! For 
several months I was parted from her 
whom I loved; but as soon as spring 
returned she became my companion, 
and I brought her home to my bower, 
which was to serve me now as a nest 
and as the cradle of my children. 
There we spent blissful days, the hap- 
piest perhaps of my life. Soon the 
nest was full; two newly hatched little 
ones raised their bald heads, and filled 
the air with infantile cries. With 
what solicitude we watched over them ! 
what care and anxiety we felt for these 
darling little creatures! At last we 
had the happiness of seeing them open 
their eyes and look up at us with that 
knowing air of intelligence so enchant- 
ing to young parents. I thought that 
happiness was restored to me, and that 
fate was tired of persecuting me. 
‘What matters now, said I, ‘the 
cruelty of the world and its unjust dis- 
dain? DoIneed any other happiness 
than this? 

“Tt seemed as if we could see the 
children grow from day to day, and 
their good health, noble mien, and 


cheerful disposition were fast filling 


our cup of happiness to overflowing. 
One day their mother went out in 
search of food, leaving me to watch 
the nest, for they were as yet too 
young to be trusted alone. Hour af- 
ter hour passed on, and yet she did 
not return. I became very uneasy as 
I remembered my parents’ fate, and at 
last, telling the children to be very 
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quiet and prudent, I sallied forth in 
search of her. Soon she appeared, 
flying toward me at the utmost speed 
of her rushing wings. ‘At last I 
have come,’ she cried, ‘let us be 
grateful for my escape! A falcon 
has been chasing me for two hours 
past, and I only eluded his pursuit by 
hiding in the hollow of a tree. We 
must get back to the children as quick 
as possible.’ And we hastened back 
to the nest. As we approached the 
tower, we heard—oh, horror !—sharp 
cries of pain, and recognized in those 
screams the voices of our little ones ; 
on we plunged, distracted with fear; 
and saw the faleon—it was he—rising 
up into the air clutching in his horrid 
claws one of our children, the little 
creature’s blood dropping down about 
us, while he struggled and cried, 
‘ Mother !—Father !—and then all 
was still, and the falcon sailed away 
out of sight. 

“ You think that was enough, but not 
so. When we reached the nest and 
looked for the other one, there we found 


his poor little body stretched on the 
wall, torn open with a frightful wound. 


What shall I tell you? Wild with 
grief, we wandered for days about the 
forest, insensible to rain or wind, to 
hunger or thirst, even to the mocking 
sneers of the birds who hunted us, 
pecking at us and tearing out our 
fexthers. What did we care for that 
or anything else ? 

« At last my companion said: ‘ If 
you have no objection, let us leave 
forever this hateful wood, which has 
brought us such misery and bitterness. 
Let us give up this odious world and 
find some other home.’ ‘ But where 
would you have us go?’ I asked. 
‘If we have not found peace in this 
retreat, why should we find it any- 
where else? We could not be more 
completely hidden in any other place 
than we have been here, and yet here 
we have been discovered. Idon't feel 
like beginning a new life nobody 
knows where.’ ‘ Let us go among hu- 
man beings,” answered she. ‘There, 
at least, we shall find goodness, gener- 
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osity, and greatness. Just think how 
admirable their towns and villages 
are! To be sure B can only judge 
them by hearsay, but I have every 
reason to suppose that we should meet 
with a cordial reception. The very 
day the falcon chased me I took ref- 
uge in a hollow oak, and I listened 
to the talk of two men who were sit- 
ting at the foot of the tree. You 
never heard anything so beautiful as 
their words! Anybody could see that 
they were the kings of the animal 
creation. They were complaining of 
the mice that make such havoc among 
their bins and granaries. Let us go 
and deliver them from these pests.’ 
‘You have convinced me, I replied. 
‘ Yes, we will go to mankind and serve 
them faithfully. How they will re- 
spect us and reward our services! 
And so after taking a sad farewell of 
our old friend and adviser, who saw 
us depart with many forebodings of 
evil, we winged our way through the 
forest. Toward evening we reached 
its outskirts and saw before us a 
village. We had reached our new 
country. 

“ We chose one of the largest barns 
in this village for our home, and at 
once opened a desperate warfare 
against the rats and mice who were 
attracted thither in large numbers by 
the provisions. This novel mode of 
life brought us so much occupation 
and distraction, that we had no time 
to dwell upon our grief. Our courage 
rose once more, and we used to say to 
each other: ‘What sublime beings 
men are! How grand are all their 
actions! They are born ignorant and 
they know everything! They are 
born feeble and they conquer nature !’ 
These perfections formed the subject 
of our morning talks when the night’s 
work was over, their hospitality and 
goodness, our faithful devotion to 
them, and the gratitude it could not 
fail to win. 

“ Little by little we became famil- 
iarized with our position and enjoyed 
it. The more we studied human na- 
ture the more we admired its clem- 
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ency, justice, and rectitude. One 
evening we ventured cautiously out of 
our retreat, and looked about the vil- 
lage. Before each window hung 
cages filled with solitary prisoners. 
There I recognized the cruel nightin- 
gale, the linnet who had caused me so 
much anguish, and many other birds 
who had been in the habit of torment- 
ing us in the forest. We returned 
home enchanted with our expedition. 
‘Here at last we have found justice,’ 
cried I, ‘In this happy land the 
wicked are punished for their cruelty 
and prevented from doing further mis- 
chief; while the good are left free and 
happy. Why, there was not an owl 
to be seen among the prisoners! We 
have reason to be grateful that at last 
we have reached a haven of rest and 
tranquillity.’ i 

“We at once decided that I should 
go in search of our old friend, and 
induce him to share our happiness. 
‘Poor soul!’ we said, ‘at last the des- 
tiny which he has so long sought is 
within his reach. Now, at last, he will 


see that our hopes of final happiness 
were not mere dreams.’ 

“ A few nights after I set out on a 
visit to our friend in his obscure re- 
treat. We parted full of joy in think- 
ing of the good old solitary, whose 
last days we were to make so peace- 


ful. I flew at full speed, and reach- 
ed the wood without fatigue. Full of 
hope, and picturing the pleasant sur- 
prise my coming would arouse in him, 
I entered his dwelling quite suddenly, 
exclaiming, ‘ Here I am, father; I have 
come to take you away from this place, 
and show you that happiness which 
you have always treated as a chimera.’ 
‘Is it you, my son? he said with joy- 
ful astonishment, but in a weak, chok- 
ed voice; and I saw that a great 
change had come over him. A shud- 
der ran through me. ‘Qh, yes, it is 
I, replied I cheerfully. ‘ We have not 
forgotten you, and we shall not be able 
to enjoy our happiness unless you are 
there to share it with us. Come, I 
will tell you the rest on the way. But 
what ails you that you do not move ?” 


‘door? 
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‘Nothing, my son; it will soon be 
ended. Before this day closes 1 shall 
be cured.’ ‘Cured!—why, are you 
ill? you who were so strong and 
hearty’ ‘The illness from which I 
am suffering has always afflicted me,’ 
he said, ‘but the time of cure has 
come; the physician is at hand.’ ‘ The 
physician! what physician ?’ ‘ Death,’ 
he answered in a hollow voice. 
‘Death!’ cried I,‘ what do you mean ? 
would you leave us? we cannot live 
without you. Oh, come away! come 
with me! have you no pity on me?’ 
‘Pity! yes, child, I pity you for your 
youth, and because you do not stand 
where I stand now. It is you who 
have no pity in holding me back from 
my repose. Let me rest, my son, in 
the eternal peace of nature.’ 

“ His head dropped forward heavily. 
He was dead. Dead at the moment 
when I offered him the accomplishment 
of hopes long since abandoned. 

“T flew away horror stricken, as if 
an enemy were tracking me to de- 
struction; but what I fled from was 
planted in my heart never to be up- 
rooted. The night fell—one of those 
dreary autumn evenings when cloud 
and mist contend for mastery. With 
a heart oppressed with grief, I returned 
to the scenes I had passed through so 
gayly a few hours before. What had 
I left? Parents, brothers, children, 
friends, all dead—my companion alone 
remained to sustain and comfort me; 
to be consoled and supported. 

“ Absorbed in these gloomy ideas, 
I reached the confines of the village. 
Afar off I recognized the hospitable 
roof that had given us shelter, and my 
heart beat with joy in spite of my 
affliction. But who were that troop 
of children gathered before the barn 
What did these cries of joy, 
and stamping of feet, and clasping 
of hands portend, and the smiling old 
folks looking on and encouraging their 
sports? Of course it must be some 
pure and virtuous amusement since 
children joined in it, so I flew on with 
a sénse of kindly interest. As the 
distance lessened, I thought I saw—I 
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knew I saw a bird hanging with out- 
stretched wings on the barn-door— 
nailed there, bleeding, dead. Oh! 
heaven’s justice! my companion mur- 
dered! dead! butchered! And that 
before the eyes of nature, under the 
light of heaven! And no protesting 
voice raised from the bosom of the 
earth! I hung about there, staring at 
the horrid sight with my heart turned 
to stone within me. As night deepened 


the children dispersed, and then I fell ’ 


upon that inanimate form like a wild 
beast, and fastened upon the nails with 
beak and claws to tear their prey from 
them. My furious struggles only 
served to lacerate me till I bled; and 
all the time the dead thing looked at 
me; its cold, fixed glassy eyes glared 
at me with a cruel irony that scared 
me from the place. Yet night and day 
I wandered about the barn, and night 
and day watched that dreadful ob- 
ject, until at the end of two weeks 
madness relieved me of reason and 
self-consciousness. Then I went away 
with a heart bubbling over with hatred 
of humanity. Oh, that I could have 
clutched the human race in one single 
body within these claws, to tear out 
its eyes, devour its heart, and fling the 
carrion to be the sport of winds and 
tempests ! 

“ The thread of my life was broken. 
What more had I to do with the earth, 
that wicked stepmother who gives us 
light only to make its glare insuffer- 
able. With frantic speed I rushed 
through the valley, and paused only 
when fatigue and hunger forced me to 
rest. I stopped on the margin of a 
little stream shaded by bushy alders, 
while the turf along its edge was 
strewn with wheat. I drew near to 
eat, but hardly had I touched the earth 
when I felt myself caught and held 
fast. ‘ Well, thought I, ‘man would 
be unworthy of his name if he did not 
use all his splendid gifts for the de- 
struction of others. At least I will 
thank him for ridding me of life.’ And 
then I fell into a gloomy atupor, 
and became indifferent to everything 
around me, while in my memory there 
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arose visions of childhood—of the old 
nest in the tower of my parents, and 
the pretty little brothers whom I had 
vowed never to part from; and as my 
heart swelled with the woeful regrets 
these images brought up to me, I sud- 
denly caught sight of the fowler run- 
ing toward me in all haste, and at the 
same instant I beheld my brother— 
my brother whom I had never seen 
since our childhood. A transport of 
joy came over me; now I was safe, 
and he it was who would release me. 
We would fly away somewhere to- 
gether and begin life over again. 
Divine hope! it restored strength and 
courage to me. ‘ Brother, brother!’ I 
cried anxiously, ‘here I am—come 
this way. Don’t you see me? He 
turned his eyes towardme. ‘ Why, 1s 
that you? Caught in a trap, aren't 
you? [really wish I had time to stop 


and help you, but I am in full chase 
after a young owl who has given me 
considerable encouragement. You had 
better get out of that snare pretty quick, 
Good-by 


for the keeper’s coming. 
till we meet again.’ 

“And now anything, everything 
seemed possible, explicable, credible, 
All my other miseries faded away 
in view of this lie against friendship, 
this insult to humanity, this blasphemy 
against pity. 

“ But after all is said and done, the 
instinct of life is of all feelings the most 
irresistible. A moment before I had 
loathed existence ; now, when I saw 
the fowler draw near, I struggled wildly 
with beak and claws and wings to 
save myself. In the presence of death 
the sun looked bright to me once 
more, and life again seemed good. A 
few more desperate springs and strug- 
gles and I was free—flying whither ? 
to my native forest, where I had first 
known misery and disappointment, 
now my only companions. There all 
would be unchanged, I thought, except 
myself. I only should be hopeless, 
I alone gloomy and silent amid the 
undying joys of serene nature. But— 
ah me! when I reached the old place 
disappo‘ntment was lying in wait for 
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me there too. The dear old nest was 
gone ; the wall had crumbled away and 
was strewing the mountain-side. The 
kindly ivy that sheltered us once was 
crawling on the earth; the beeches 
had decayed and scrub bushes chok- 
ed up the place where they had stood. 
Everything in me and in nature was 
dead, and so nothing was left but to bid 
good-by to memory and joy—aye, and 
to trouble too, for the matter of that. 

“This was my last deception. From 
that day to this I have stagnated 
here, learning, hoping, fearing nothing. 
Joy and sorrow are so far away in the 
past that they seem never to have be- 
longed to me. And this is peace.” 

There was a long silence, broken 
only by the sound of my oppressed 
breathing. At last the owl said, with 
a weary sigh : 

“You wished to know my story. 
There it is, and you are welcome to 
the lessons it may give you. In the 
mean time I can only say that I pity 
you—pity your innocence, your can- 
dor, and your destiny.” 

And I replied, “ You are right. I 
know life now, and its promises shall 
never delude me.” 

He smiled and repeated, “I pity 
you.” 

This history impressed me _ pro- 
foundly. I rehearsed the miserable 
details, and saw in his life my own. I 
was the credulous being who had 
trusted implicitly to life. The wretch 
who had sown kindness among his 
fellow men and reaped contempt, was 
again myself. Was I then to clamber 
the rocky path to the end only to see 
hope receding in the distance? So- 
ciety became to me every day more 
unbearable ; I avoided my companions 
with horror, and their railleries, which 
up to that time I had borne with in- 
difference, seemed like so many poi- 
soned arrows aimed at my heart. 
Intercourse with my old friend only 
increased my contempt for men and 
existence; yet in this mute revolt 
against nature and humanity, I select- 
ed him as the sole confidant of my 
Woes, and invariably left him with a 
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heart more bitter and oppressed than 
before. 

One day, toward sunset, I was 
wandering through the great arches of 
the forest, going as usual toward the 
retreat of my bosom friend. <A seri- 
ous silence was creeping slowly down 
from the tree-tops. The birds were 
still, the winds asleep; no sound or 
sign of life to be anywhere discerned, 
except the crushing of dried leaves 
beneath my tread. And as I went 
dreaming on amidst this solitude, I 
heard in spirit the melody of Nature 
dropping through the tender evening 
air, and I tried to give it words in this 
little song : 


When Spring with soft maternal hand 
Spreads all the earth with green, 
And ’gainst the sun’s too ardent gaze 

Weaves many a leafy screen, 


Build your nests, bright-plumed minstrels, 
Forgetting not to praise 

The bounty that so lavishly 
Sheds gladness on your ways. 


Think not, in missing old-time friends, 
Some favorite bower or hedge, 

That Nature has misused her power, 
Or broken a sacred pledge : 


This is Spring’s immortality ; 
Youth must replace decay. 

Grieve not that your turn too must come : 
Less brief than bright your day ! 


Build your nests then, my chanters sweet : 
Bloom flower, vine, and tree: 

Let no discordant wail disturb 
Spring’s song of rapturous glee. 

I reached the hermit’s cell. He was 
not there as usual, crouched on the 
edge of his nest; and I called to him, 
thinking he had fallen asleep or wan- 
dered off, as he sometimes did, into a 
thicker gloom to meditate. No answer. 
IT stood on tiptoe and looked uneasily 
into his retreat. There I saw in the 
confusing obscurity a greyish, motion- 
less mass. I laid my hand upon it, 
and what was my horror to find my 
friend, my owl! Iturned in upon bim 
the last beams of the sun, hoping to 
rouse him. Alas! the light did not 
penetrate his eyeballs; the rays did 
not warm his frigid form. I lifted 
him up; the head dropped lifelessly, 
the wings were rigid, the shrivelled 
claws were cramped and clenched with 
the death struggle. He was dead! he 
suffered no longer. 
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I replaced him in his hole and stop- 
ped up its mouth wifh stones and turf, 
sweeping a great branch of ivy across 
this improvised tomb. When the wall 
crumbles, soft verdure will shield those 
poor remains. Oh! my dear, tired owl! 
I could only give thee a tomb; sleep 
well and peacefully therein! And so 
I turned away, thinking of my old 
friend and of his reverses, precepts, 
sufferings, and misanthropy. 

“Such is the term of existence,” 
said I “so end our joys and our 
pains.” But higher and higher in my 
soul swelled the song of the forest, un- 
til I cried, “ This is the voice of God, 
and he cannot lie:” and entering into 
myself I understood at last the merci- 
ful and providential law that governs 
nature, attaching to each suffering a 
consolation, to each pang a hope. To 
what was my contempt of life leading 
me? To the gradual debasement of 
my being, to a forgetfulness of the 
duties that God imposes on his crea- 
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tures. Man is made for struggle, and 
he who deserts the'field is a coward, 
If his strength fails, can he not draw 
fresh force from prayer? Does our 
Heavenly Father ever forget his weary 
children? Yes, life is a hard, rough 
road, but it leads straight to a goal 
where the sanctified soul shall find re. 
ward and rest. My poor owl mighit 
well feel sour and exasperated, since 
death meant to him only the peace of 
nothingness ; but man has other desti- 
nies, and rebellion is for him unjusti- 
fiable revolt. What matter passing 
trials to him who is to possess eternity ? 
Should we not blush at our cowardice 
when we remember that the infinite 
God is our consoler ? 

And all these grave thoughts anent 
a poor bird of whom nothing is left but 
a bunch of feathers! Well! there are 
days when a slight emotion makes 
the human heart spill over, like a full 
vase overflowed by one drop too 
much. 
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Anp thou wouldst live for ever, poet soul 


In love of human kind! 


What must thou do? 


Look o’er the past, scan well whose worth is true— 
Not those mere forms that with the ages roll— 
And say what readst of them on Time’s bright scroll :— 
“ Names faint or fading, save a fadeleas few, 

Like rare Etruscan colors, ever new.” 

Yet tell me, seer, how shine the favored whole :— 
“ Some glitter as the icy mountain peak 

Remote, whence flow a thousand generous streams : 
Some glow as morn or even, or blushing cheek 

Of one beloved, or angels known in dreams ; 

These touch upon the universal—speak— 

Lo! Nature, Love, Religion, are the themes.” 
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THE MUSEE RETROSPECTIF IN PARIS. 


Ir is probable that there has never 
been an Exhibition so singular in its 
contrasted contents, so rich in market 
value, prepared so abruptly for sub- 
mission to public inspection, as that 
which, during the latter half of the year 
1865, was to be seen in the Palais de 
l'Industrie in Paris, under the name of 
the “ Musée Retrospectif.”” In a gen- 
eral way, its character may be compre- 
hended in England by a reference to 
the Kensington Museum Exhibition of 
1862, from which its conception was 
drawn, and which it outstripped. Like 
that Exhibition, it came into existence 
in especial connection with an institute 
the primary object of which is to pro- 
mote the cultivation of art in connec- 
tion with manufactures. This was 
formed in Paris three years ago, under 
the title of “Z’ Union Centrale des 
Beaux Arts appliqués 4 0 Industrie ;” 
and under circumstances not a little 
curious, and not a little gratifying to 
, those who have led on the great move- 
ment of improvement in art for the 
last quarter of a century in England. 
They will find that it has come to pass 
that the best leading spirits among our 
great rivals have felt and admitted, 
with no little alarm, the success of that 
movement, and the formidable compe- 
tition with which it has threatened their 
previous preéminence. The simplest 
and most sincere evidence of this ap- 
pears in the published Report of M. 
Prosper Merimée in reference to the 
London Exhibition of 1862, and the 
adoption of its sentiments by the con- 
ductors of that admirable periodical, 
La Gazette des Beaux Arts. In that 
Report M. Merimée, who was official 
reporter for the French section of the 
International Jury, thus expresses him- 
self: 


“ Since the Universal Exhibition in 
1851, and even since that of 1855, im- 
mense progress has taken place in Eu- 
rope ; and although we in France have 
not remained stationary, we cannot 
conceal from ourselves that our lead 
has become less sensible, and is ever 
tending to its termination. It is our 
duty to remind our manufacturers that, 
however successful they may have 
been on this occasion, they may possi- 
bly sustain a defeat, and that at no very 
distant date, if from the present moment 
they fail to address all their energies 
to the maintenance of a preéminence 
which can only be secured by an inces- 
sant aim at perfection. English indus- 
trial produce more especially, so mark- 
edly behindhand in point of art previ- 
ous to the Exhibition of 1851, has made 
in the course of ten years prodigious 
advancement ; and if it should so con- 
tinue its onward movement, we might 
find ourselves unexpectedly surpassed.” 

This startling avowal from an author- 
ity not to be contravened led, among 
other consequences, to such reflections 
as the following :.“ The contact of Eng- 
land and France, rendered so frequent 
by the Universal Exhibitions of Paris 
and London,” observes the Gazette des 
Beaux Aris, “ will not be without its 
use in reference to a regenerative move- 
ment now in contemplation, to which 
we wish to draw the attention of our 
readers. In our visits to that country 
—so contiguous to us in locality, so 
severed in habits—we have learned 
how much can be done by a few men 
of resolute purpose—citizens generous- 
ly devoted to the public good, and un- 
restricted in their freedom of action. 
This lesson was well condensed in the 
words, often quoted, of a sovereign who 
has passed a portion of his life in Eng- 
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land,and has brought from thence certain 
English conclusions; namely, ‘ Individ- 
ual initiative, urging orl its plans with 
indefatigable ardor, saves Government 
from monopolizing the management of 
the vital energy of the nation. . . 
Stimulate, then, among individuals an 
energetic spontaneity for promoting all 
purposes having in view ‘the beautiful 
and the useful.’”’ 

The result of the very pregnant views 
thus unreservedly avowed has been an 
effort in emulation of that much-com- 
mended individual vigor of operation ; 
and accordingly a small band of artis- 
tic and literary Frenchmen, led on by 
a distinguished and very zealous ar- 
chitect, M. Guichard, constituted them- 
selves the nucleus of a society the great 
aim and object of which is an incessant 
application of the most effective means 
for fertilizing the wide domain of native 
artand manufacture, so as to sustain it in 
its present rich power of productiveness. 
They have assumed the name of 
LP? Union Centrale des Beaux Arts ap- 
pliqués & Industrie. They have in- 
stituted a museum for the collection and 
exhilition of all manner of objects akin 
to their undertaking, where lectures are 
to be systematically delivered to the 
same end. 

In fine, they have developed so rap- 
idly in their proceedings, that they have 
designed, and we may say founded, a 
colleye wherein special education and 
special distribution of honors are to be 
dispensed to students of industrial art. 
Until a suitable structure for this has 
been erected, within which the Society 
will establish its centre of action, its 
headquarters are in that quaint and 
spacious square in the Marais de St. 
Antoine Quartier of Paris, the Place 
Royale ; noted for its clever white mar- 
ble equestrian statue of Louis XIII., and 
recently deriving a melancholy interest 
from being the death scene of Rachel. 

In addition to these great projects 
for permanent organization, of which 
the germs will be found at the Adelphi 
and South Kensington, that special Ex- 
hibition of 1862 in the latter quarter, 
the success of which was so extraor- 
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dinary, and we may add the influence 
of that noble display of medizval eccle- 
siastical art which which was to be seen 
at Malines in 1864, were the occasions 
of suggestions which fell most produc- 
tively upon the zealous minds of our 
projectors. It was deemed expedient 
in the councils of the Place Royale, 
that Paris too should have its “ Retro- 
spective” exhibition. The French gov- 
ernment, eschewing all jealousy of 
this independent association, lent its 
help as soon as application was made: 
and Marshal Vaillant placed at its dis- 
posal abundant space for the proposed 
undertaking in the large saloons of the 
Palais de Industrie. 

It was not, however, without some 
apprehensions of success in their expe- 
riment—without some nervous misgiv- 
ings as to the realizing of ways and 
means, and winning the loan of the 
treasures of antique vertu from their 
possessors, that they entered upon their 
work. However, en avant was the 
word, and full success ensued. The 
undertaking had the good fortune to 
win favor in four quarters of immense 
influence—the Emperor, Prince Czar- 
toriski, the Marquis of Hertford, and 
the Messrs. Rothschild. When this be- 
came known, it acted as an “ open se- 
same” to the masters of lesser stores ; 
and from that time streams of un- 
dreamt-of and unhoped-for valuables 
came pouring in upon the society, un- 
til at length an inconvenient overflow 
seemed imminent, and it became neces- 
sary to select and decline. The ulti- 
mate result, however, was, that the ac- 
commodation of twelve large saloons 
was absolutely exhausted by the contri- 
butions ; and it has been estimated that 
the whole might realize on sale some- 
thing like a million and a half of pounds 
sterling. 

It was a patent defect of this Exhibi- 
tion, that works of the same kind were 
not classed together. This was in con- 
sequence, doubtless, of the exactions of 
contributors. Each proprietor of a 
collection of treasures, however various 
and unconnected their contents, re- 
quired, both for safetv’s sake and with 
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a pardonable vanity, that.his own ga- 
laxy should shine apart. The specta- 
tor, therefore, was for a while bewilder- 
ed in discerning the various elements 
of this vast and most miscellaneous col- 
lection. 

A small, neatly arranged selection 
of stone-weapons stood as a foundation 
for the whole. From this we had to 
pass by a prodigious bound—for the 
next element was excellence itself, the 
masterpieces of Greece. The collec- 
tion of these, if brought into one range 
and receptacie, would have been suffi- 
cient to constitute a most valuable mu- 
seum of statuettes, vases, and other ob- 
jects—some of perfect beauty. We 
cannot in a brief sketch like this attempt 
any detailed description, which could 
but be tantalizingly imperfect. We 
may make a statuette of Minerva, 
thus noted as No. 98 of the catalogue : 
“ Athéne Toromachos; reproduction 
du Xoanon, conservé dans le Temple 
d’Erechthée. Bronze fondu en plein, 
du travail le plus archaique. Un des 
plus vieux bronzes grecs connus.” With 
what pardonable veneration might not 
the lover of the Greek marvels of art 
bend over this, “one of the oldest 
Greek bronzes known” ! 

Another violent leap of transition 
brought us from the schools of Phidias 
and Praxiteles to the middle ages and 
the renaissance period. Here, again, 
the contributions were profuse. In the 
former the ivories were of much inter- 
est—diptych, poliptych, and single sub- 
ject—in which the deep sincerity of 
sentiment of their era struggled through 
and gave sterling value to imperfect 
art. All these, as well as the larger 
portion of other works of the same 
time, were connected with sacred sub- 
jects. Although not equal, upon the 
whole, to the Malines collection, there 
was here abundant food for deep medi- 
tation andadmiration. Here, as there 
also, was a commemoration of the mur- 
der of St. Thomas—a reliquary in the 
form of a rectangular box of silver, gilt 
and embellished with niello, its cover 
pyramidal, topped with a large garnet 
stone, surrounded by a setting of pearls. 
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On either larger side was pictured the 
slaying or the entombment of the mar- 
tyr, with inscriptions. Figures of an- 
gels completed the ornaments of this 
choice work, which has been attributed, 
with some doubt, to a German hand of 
the twelfth century. 

Numerous works in iron, of the 
twelfth century, many of great beauty 
—others in brass, silver, and gold, to- 
gether with specimens of enamel and 
jewelry, of middle-age handling, were 
exhibited on this occasion. Few, how- 
ever, of the curiosities of this period 
drew more attention than the manu- 
scripts in simple scroll or illuminated. 
The greater portion of these came from 
the collections of M. Ambroise Firmin 
Didot or M. Le Carpentier. The 
Marquis de Ganay sent one article 
worth a hundred others, viz., the Books 
of the Gospels which had belonged to 
Charlemagne, and which, as tradition 
tells us, were wrung from the abbey of 
St. Maurice d’Argaune in‘the civil wars 
of the fourteenth century. On one side 
of its binding was a gold plate, impress- 
ed with the figure of Christ Blessing— 
a work of the ninthcentury. It was also 
adorned with a set of uncut precious 
stones, added in the twelfth century. 
Near to this were the Gospels, written 
in the eleventh century at the monas- 
tery of Ottenbeuren in Swabia, in char- 
acters of gold and silver. A copy of 
Josephus, from Saint-Tron in the prov- 
ince of Lemberg, Belgium, of the twelfth 
century, was also extremely fine. An 
Italian manuscript of the fourteenth 
century was also there, written on vel- 
lum, with ornamental capitals and mi- 
niatures—the revelations of St. Bridget. 
Among these precious works not the 
least singular was a Livre d’heures on 
vellum, having 330 pages, illustrated 
and ornamented with as many different 
subjects. Of these, fifty-six were taken 
from the Dance of Death. ‘This was a 
work of the fifteenth century, and, 
strange to say—whether in melancholy 
jest or otherwise—had been presented 
by Louis XV. to his physician Dr. 
Mead. The works of the renaissance 
and subsequent period, in this collec- 
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tion, were most numerous in what may 
be termed miniature objects—light 
branches and lovely blossoms springing 
from the great main trunks of painting 
and sculpture. For them chiefly, so 
full of winning instructiveness, this 
Musée Retrospectif would seem to have 
been especially got up. They appear- 
ed in forms of gold, silver, and much 
more cherished bronze, in ivory, and 
again the happier vehicle wood, in 
erystal and in glass, in steel, in gems 
and miniatures, in enamelled terra 
cotta, in furniture, in time-pieces, in 
tapestry, and numberless other ways. 

The bronzes, scattered among the 
collections on every side, were admi- 
rable. The miniature model of an 
equestrian statue—a condottiere leader 
by Donatello—was universally felt to 
be a model in that most difficult branch 
of art. It excited an absolute furore 
amongst the critics. In contrast to 
its graceful swing of boldness, there 
was a basso relievo from an unknown 
hand, representing the figure of Char- 
ity—a draped female figure—clasping 
a child to her bosom caressingly, while 
other fondlings of the like age cling 
round her neck and her knees. Exquis- 
ite sweetness of expression is here found 
united to perfection of form and mas- 
terly arrangement of elaborate dra- 
pery. Yet the author is wholly un- 
known. Numerous statuettes sustain- 
ed the honor of this class. We pass 
them to note three busts—full size— 
which could not fail to arrest the at- 
tention and command the deep admi- 
ration of every amateur or artist who 
passed through these saloons. The 
first was that of Beneviani, an Italian 
noble of the fifteenth century ; the sec- 
ond, of Jerome Beneviani, a poet and 
philosopher of the sizteenth century ; 
the third, of the great Buonarotti. 
The rigid adherence to nature, full of 
siacere force of expression, impressed 
or all three, compelled one to pause 
and ponder and commune with char- 
acter so deeply significant. Such busts 
leave impressions not easily to be ef- 
faced, and are most instructive to the 
seulptor. 
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The great strength of this Exhibi- 
tion lay, however, not so much in the 
subjects to which we have alluded as 
in its singular profusion of examples 
in the vast field of pottery and Limoge 
enamelling. It is probable that never 
have so many and such various spe- 
cimens of both these branches of art 
been hitherto brought together. It is 
but just to say, that by far the great- 
er part of the voluminous array hai 


- attached to it the names of Baron G. 


Rothschild and M. Alphonso Roths- 
child. Every variety of pottery or 
porcelain having any claim to reputa- 
tion (with the exception of our own 
English works) seemed to have here, 
in one quarter or another, its repre- 
sentative. 

Here were Moorish and Hispano. 
moresque vessels, comparatively rude 
in design and tinting, from which the 
great susceptibility of Italian art drew 
its first inspirations. Then came the 
majolica, in all its progressive modi- 
fications ; the varnished sculpture of 
Luca della Robbia; the relievo of 
Palissy, of which we had here every 
contrasted variety of. subject, and all 
the different schools of Italy fully and 
most interestingly illustrated. The 
value attached to some of the rarer 
specimens might be thought fabulous 
were we not familiar with the extrav- 
agances into which the long-pursed 
amateurs are led, in their devotion to 
the singular, if not the unique. Thus 
there appeared in the treasury of the 
Rothschilds a morsel—a small candle- 
stick—of the almost extinet faience 
of Henry II., to which, it was affirm- 
ed, the value of forty thousand franes 
was attached. If the whole thirty or 
so subsisting specimens of this rarity 
were swept away, what, in point of 
general grace of form, elegance of 
linear detail, or delicacy of color, 
would be lost to the world? Some- 
thing infinitesimally inconsiderable. 
Around this precious relique there 
was a wondrous profusion of Limoges 
enamels, belonging to various persons, 
and exhibiting in every degree the 
beauties of that exquisite speciality of 
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art applied either to portraiture or 
high historic or sacred subject. These, 
indeed, deserve to be cherished with 
watchfulness and affection. 

Among other contributions to this 
Exhibition were a large collection of 
fine Chinese and Japanese curiosities, 
tu which with great truth the title Re- 
trospectif could be affixed. They com- 
bined admirably great strength of con- 
struction with charming delicacy of 
embellishment. 

In contrast to all these gentler pro- 
ductions of human genius came the 
special contribution of the emperor, 
presenting art and ingenuity as hand- 
maidens to war—not as ministering to 
the amenities or luxuries of peace. 
In other words, it gave, in review, a 
complete array of the heaviest heavy 
armor of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries—some thirty suits, standing 
cap-d-pte—illustrating the period when 
almost the entire frame of the man 
militant was encased in metal plates ; 
when, consequently, to fall in battle 
was but too much after the fashion of 
Lucifer—never to rise again, unless 
as a prisoner, or unless assisted from 
mid mélée by the smart hands of some 
sturdy squire, and thus once more re- 
stored to the perpendicular on the 
back of that singular hippogriff, a 
horse in armor. In this collection of 
panoplies the variety of helmets was 
most striking—some singularly extray- 
agant in their steel contour, and all 
with as little accommodation as _possi- 
ble for the functions of breathing or 
seeing. A few offered most ludicrous 
mockeries of the human face divine, a 
nose alone projecting in Roman rug- 
gedness: truly an iron joke. Among 
the rest,a German tournament-casque 
was conspicuous. It belonged to the 
second half of the seventeenth centu- 
ry, was wholly of silver, and richly or- 
namented both in carving and inden- 
ture. This gem of the collection was, 
it appears, a present from the em- 
press to the emperor. 

The armor of the central and most 
conspicuous group in the saloon had 
the like honor. It presented a 
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knight on horseback—man and horse 
in full panoply, and an attendant man- 
at-arms. It seemed intended to unite 
the aspect of lightness with genuine 
metallic strength. A tradition is con- 
nected with it: that at a period when 
the progressive development of the fa- 
tal use of fire-arms, of cannon, arque- 
buss, petronel, and pistol, had gradu- 
ally weakened faith in the utility off 
the chivalric steel coat, Louis XIII. 
and his potent minister Cardinal de 
Richelieu were both staunchly true to 
the olden creed of the olden time, 
where 
** None of your ancient heroes 
* Ere heard of cannon-ball, 
Or knew the force of powder, 
To slay their foes withal ;” 
and it was thought expedient by 
both that his majesty should have this 
splendid model-suit made, in order to 
use influence of the most potent kind 
against the new martial heterodoxy. 
The progress of time has proved how 
vainly the recalcitrant effort was made. 
The great explosive agent has pre- 
vailed—until at length, in our own 
time, the management of the bouches 
& feu is the beginning and end of all 
acientific strategy ; and even the cui- 
rassier—the last of the steel-clads—is 
surmised to be on his last legs. 

While thus on one side of this sa- 
loon these numerous examples of ar- 
mor were ranged—a terrible show— 
and the helmets occupied, in close 
muster, an encircling shelf, the arme 
blanche had its honors sustained by a 
series of radiating groups attached to 
the walls, in which blades of Italy, 
Germany, and France, with matchless 
Toledo rapiers, showed their quality 
unsheathed. The thrilling simplicity 
of the cold gleaming steel in these 
deadly implements was, in many in- 


_ Stances, strangely contrasted with the 


exquisite artistic elaboration of orna- 
ment upon their hilts. This anomaly 
was completed by the adoption, for 
this purpose, of subjects taken from 
Holy Writ, and the most tender illus- 
trations of religious charity, sculptur- 
ed in gold or silver, or tinted in the 
most delicate enamel. Thus we found 
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upon one the four phases of the Prod- 
igal Son’s career admirably composed 
in miniature basso relievo. One sword 
of this kind could not fail to hold at- 
tention. It had been sent to Henry 
IV. by the pope on his abjuration. 
On its pommel two medals were in- 
serted—ihe one having for its subject 
fhe Crucifixion, the other the Resur- 
rection. On other medals, combined 
with the hilt, were represented the 
Annunciation, the Visitation, the Na- 
tivity, the Adoration of the Magi, and 
the Circumcision. Finally, the por- 
trait of Henry himself was introduced 
supported by angels. 

Here also was the blade of a differ- 
ent man, and of a different import, 
once grasped by the strong hand of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, vigorous for 
cut, or subtly tempered for trust. No 
mincing ornament of delicate tracery 
embellished its hilt ; but it was appro- 
priately wreathed with oak foliage in 
iron, and it bore an interlaced cipher 
of C’s, surmounted by the words, Soli 
Deo gloria. 

This weapon, 

* & better never did itself sustain 
Upon a soldier’s thigh,” 
was worn by Charles at Bender, and 
given by him to General Meyenfelt. 
It was presented to the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon by the present King 
of Sweden. 

Associated with these specimens of 
the arme blanche were well-preserved 
examples of the cross-bow and earlier 
invented fire-arms, with their attend- 
ant accoutrements ; the whole form- 
ing an extremely rich set of illus- 
trations of the centuries to which it 
more especially referred. 

Take it for all in all, this room was 
pregnant with suggestion. No extra- 
ordinary susceptibility of imagination 
was required for one lingering over 
its relics to shadow forth fearful 
episodes without number of tale or 
history connected with those crowded 
weapons of slaughter. 

Independent of this splendid collec- 
tion of arms, there were many others 
among the miscellanea of the Exhi- 
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bition. By far the finest belonged to 
the Marquis of Hertford, figuring 
conspicuously in the chamber special- 
ly devoted to chefs-d’euvre contribut- 
ed from that nobleman’s collection ; 
and evidencing that it was not alone on 
masterpieces of painting that it could 
depend for its well-merited celebrity. 
The most prominent arms here were 
Cireassian helmets and sabres, all 
fresh in brilliant preservation, as if 
they had just come from the anvil or 
workshop ; the former more particu- 
larly remarkable for their exquisite 
inlaid golden tracery, the latter for 
their gorgeous richness of minute 
earvirig. These, with many other 
specimens of oriental ornament— 
creeses, poniards, or scimitars, here 
enclosed in glass cases—almost com- 
pelled one to the conclusion that in 
the East there is a more delicately in- 
ventive genius for ornamentation than 
can be found in Europe. This we 
may again see exemplified in the car- 
pets of Persia, the shawls of Cash- 
mere, and in the muslins of Hindo- 
stan, gleaming with fire-fly splendor 
of metallic foliage. 

Having dwelt on these specialities 
of warlike equipment, the footsteps of 
the visitor were led to the last of the 
saloons, and found it dedicated, in 
almost monumental melancholy, to 
remininiscences of Polish royalty. 
Members of the Czartoriski family, 
Prince Ladislaus, and the Princess Iza, 
had furnished forth almost all the 
contents of the cases, which lined three 
sides of the apartment. A very copious 
miscellany of jewelry and ornaments 
in gold and silver—some singular for 
their artistic beauty, and others for 
their quaint antiquity—was here to be 
seen. Of special note amongst the 
former was a charming morceau of 
jewelry, wherein the letter A, stand- 
ing for Auguste, was set in diamonds, 
and supported by two exquisite enamel 
infant figures, attributed to the hand 
of Benvenuto Cellini. Also a chain 
which had belonged to Maria Louisa 
Gonzaga, enamelled and enriched with 
pearls and precious stones. For pu- 
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rity of taste this could compete with 
the best French works of its class of 
the sixteenth century. It was not, 
however, with a critic’s eye, but with 
painful historic musing, that one con- 
templated these objects. Here was the 
ivory sceptre of King Frederick Augus- 
tus; and here also a flageolet, in the 
like ivory, that had been fingered 
and blown by the same sovereign. 
Here a great silver goblet, with por- 
traits inserted in its indentures of two 
kings, Sobieski and Korybut. Here 
a fair cross of sapphire and a chain 
of Anne de Jagellon; and here, not 
the glass slipper, but the crimson-vel- 
vet shoe—thick, as if of Chinese 
model—of good Queen Hedwige. 
Here was the most splendid of field- 
marshal’s batons—as long again as 
those of modern times—of ebony en- 
riched with diamonds, and bearing a 
kingly cipher. Here were a brace of 
pistols that once had been clasped by 
the vigorous hand of Saxe; and here 
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a watch and chain recall to mind the 
the poet’s tribute— 


“ And freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell.” 


These gems and all this orient pearl 
and gold once gave brilliancy to 
scenes such as are long since passed 
away from the festivities of Poland. 
These veteran sword-blades vainly 
remind us of the noble race of war- 
riors by whom the reckless Turk was 
swept back from the walls of Vienna, 
and the possible conquest of Europe 
arrested. They all, however, tell the 
old and ever-to-be-repeated tale. Like 
other valuables of royal association, 
with which this Musée Retrospectif’ 
was in every quarter redundant—not 
forgetting that pretty, ivory-piped cor- 
nemuse or bagpipe, knotted with its 
still unfaded green ribbons, which once 
made music to the touch of Marie An- 
toinette—they express with mute mel- 
ancholy eloquence the stern old apo- 
thegm, Sic transit gloria mundi. 
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The Colosseum and St. Peter’s.—Now 
when I recall my impressions of Rome, 
[ find only two that efface or at least 
predominate over the others: the Colos- 
seum, the work of the Roman people, 
and St. Peter’s, the master- piece of Catho- 
licism. The Colosseum is the gigantic 
work of an almost superhuman people, 
who, in a ferocity of pride and pleasure, 
erected only such buildings as contained 
an entire nation, rivalling nature, if pos- 
sible, in massiveness and duration. The 
Tiber would have drained the mud of its 
banks, that the Colosseum might com- 
mand it forever. But St. Peter’s is the 
work of a thought, of a religion, of an 
entire humanity, at an epoch of the 
world. Not an edifice simply to contain 
an ignoble people, but a temple admitting 
allof philosophy, of prayer, of grandeur 
—every aspiration of man. The walls 
themselves seem to rise and grow, not 
in proportion of a people, but a God. 
Michael Angelo alone has understood 


Catholicism, and in St. Peter’s has given 
it its most sublime and complete ex- 
pression—an apotheosis in stones, the 
monumental transfiguration of the re- 
ligion of Christ. The architects of goth- 
ic cathedrals were sublime barbarians— 
Michael Angelo a philosopher in concep- 
tion. Saint Peter’s is itself philosophi- 
cal Christianity from which the divine 
architect chases darkness and super- 
stition, and bids enter the imperishable 
stream of beauty, symmetry, and light. 
In its incomparable beauty—a temple 
that might serve any worship, a temple 
deistical, if I may use the word applied 
to stones—God himself reclothed in his 
splendor. Christianity itself might per- 
ish, but St. Peter’s would still remain the 
eternal, universal, and rational temple of 
whatever religion succeeded Christ’s, pro- 
vided that religion was worthy of God 
and humanity. The most abstract tem- 
ple that ever human genius, inspired by 
divine ideas, has constructed here below. 
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When one enters, one knows not if it is 
ancient or modern. No. detail offends 
the eye, no symbol distracts the thought. 
Men of all religions enter with the same 
respect ; sufficient to know the idea of 
God alone pervades it, and none other 
could occupy the place. 

Change the priest, take away the 
altar, detach the pictures, carry off the 
statues—nothing is changed, it is always 
the house of God, or rather, St. Peter’s is 
to him alone the great symbol of that 
eternal Christianity, which in influence 
and sanctity is but the germ of suc- 
cessive developments of the religious 
thought of all men and every age; and 
in proportion as God has illuminated it, 
so it opens to reason, communicates with 
him in this light, enlarges and elevates 
itself in proportion to the human mind, 
growing endlessly, gathering all people 
in a unity of adoration more and more 
rational, and making of each form of 
divinity an only God, of each age a 
single religion, and of all people a single 
humanity. Michael Angelo is the Moses 
of monumental Catholicism, and as such 
will one day be understood. He has 
constructed the imperishable arch for 
the future—the Pantheon of divine 
reason. LAMARTINE. 


Oriental Translation Committee.— 
An attempt is being made to resusci- 
tate the operations of the Oriental Trans- 
lation Committee. The Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund was established in 1828 by 
several Oriental scholars and others in- 
terested in Eastern literature, ‘‘for the 
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translation and publication of such works 
on Eastern history, science, and belles 
lettres as are inaccessible to the Eu- 
ropean public in MS. form and _indi- 
genous language.” This scheme re- 
ceived at first very considerable sup- 
port, and the reigning sovereign has 
from its commencement always been 
the patron of the undertaking. Dur- 
ing a period of thirty-two years the 
committee have published, or aided in 
the publication of, more than seventy 
translations. Of these many are highly 
valuable, all are curious and interesting, 
and several of them are of such a nature, 
that without the aid afforded by the So- 
ciety they could scarcely have been un- 
dertaken. The Sanskrit translations in- 
clude those of the Sankhya Karika, Rig 
Veda, and Vishnu Purana. Among 
those from the Arabic, are found the 
travels of Ibn-Batuta, and of the Patri- 
arch Macarius, Al-Makkari’s history of 
the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, 
and the extensive Lexicon of Hajji Khal- 
fa. There are also on the list translations 
from the Persian, Syriac, Ethiopic, Ar- 
menian, Chinese, and Japanese languages. 
For the last two or three years no work 
has been issued from the press of the So- 
ciety, nor is any one preparing for publi- 
cation; but as there are signs in the lit- 
erary world of a renewed interest in 
Oriental learning, the committee invite 
the special co-operation of all those who 
are anxious to bring the East and West 
into a still closer communion with each 
other.—London Reader. 
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Exements or INTERNATIONAL Law. By 
Henry Wheaton, LL.D., Minister of 
the United States at the Court of 
Prussia, corresponding member of 
the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences in the Institute of France, 
honorary member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Berlin, etc. 
Eighth Edition, edited, with notes, by 
Richard Henry Dana, jr., LL.D. 1 
vol. 8vo., pp. 749. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. 1866. 


Whoever will examine Fulbecke’s Pan- 
dects of the Law of Nations, published 
at London in 1602, which the author 


styles the first, to his knowledge, that 
hath been written on this subject, and 
compare it with the first edition of 
Wheaton’s International Law, published 
in 1836, must be astonislied at the great 
progress which had been made in this 
most interesting science in a period of 
two centuries and a third. But a glance 
at Dana’s Wheaton will satisfy the most 
superficial inquirer that the last thirty 
years have still more fully developed the 
principles of that code of law which pro- 
fesses to bind the nations of the civilized 
world. 

Mr. Dana has well and faithfully per- 
formed a duty, requiring for its proper 
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and efficient discharge talents of the 
highest order. He has produced a book 
which will be read with interest, not 
only by the professional man, but by the 
general reader; for he treats on subjects 
that the people of the United States are, 
at the present time, and have been for 
the last five years, more nearly con- 
cerned with than ever before in the his- 
tory of their government. And as the 
work is edited with signal ability, it is 
the more to be regretted that, in a 
Treatise on International Law, Mr. Dana 
has deemed it proper to incorporate his 
own political opinions on a question not 
of International, but of American Con- 
stitutional Law. 

On pages 82 and 85, in a note on the 
United States as a supreme government, 
the editor says: 

The United States “is a new state or 
government, acting directly upon each 
individual, by its own officers and de- 
partments, in execution of its own laws. 
Within its sphere it acts as if there were 
no separate states in existence. Jt is 


also the final judge in a dispute between 
itself and a state as to the limits of its 
sphere of action.” 

“The supremacy of the republic with- 


in its sphere, and its supreme right to 
determine the limits of its sphere, is now 
settled.” 

“The civil war saw the final and com- 
plete establishment of that construction 
of the Constitution which makes the 
United States a State in the scientific 
sense of the term, having direct author- 
ity over each citizen, to be exercised by 
its own officers independently of the 
states ; and a right to the direct allegi- 
ance of each citizen, from which no state 
action can absolve him ; with the right 
to determine the limits of its own juris- 
diction; with no appeal from its decision 
except through constitutional methods of 
altering the laws, or the administration, 
by the ballot, or through public revolu- 
tion.” 

The editor entirely ignores the theory 
that the federal government is one of 
delegated powers, as well as the 10th 
article of the amendments to the Consti- 
tution, by which it is declared that ‘the 
powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibit- 
ed by it to the states, are reserved to the 
states respectively, or to the people.” If 
the federal government has this exclusive 
right to determine the limits of its own 
jurisdiction, then has this provision of 
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the bill of rights become a nullity. Be- 
sides, the argument is an illogical one ; 
if it be once admitted the powers of the 
federal government are Gelegated powers. 
it is difficult to maintain the theory that 
either an individual, or a government 
acting by virtue of delegated powers, is 
competent to decide, without appeal, on 
the extent of the powers delegated. 
There is always this great question to be 
solved, Have the people delegated such 
a power? If not, how can the determina- 
tion of the federal government, that the 
people have done so, be construed to 
confer it? 

If Congress should, by statute, enact 
that the presidential term of office should 
continue during the life of the incumbent, 
and the executive should ratify the act, 
and the judiciary decide that it was a 
constitutional exercise of the powers 
delegated, inasmuch as the federal gov- 
ernment has the exclusive right to deter- 
mine the limits of its own jurisdiction, 
would any sane man believe that this 
could give efficacy to such a gross usur- 
pation ? 

But it is useless to follow out the ar- 
gument ; the mere statement of the prin- 
ciple is its own refutation. 

Nor has the civil war just ended estah- 
lished any such principle. Slavery has 
been abolished as a result of the war, 
but this has been done under the forms 
of the constitution. The heresy of seces- 
sion has also been overthrown forever ; 
this, however, has been accomplished, not 
by virtue of any power in the federal 
government to determine the extent of 
its owh jurisdiction, but because the ma- 
jority of the people of the North have 
decided in favor of such a construction 
of the constitution, upon a point left 
undetermined at its formation, upon 
which two great parties have ever since 
held opposite views, and which could 
only be settled by the ultima ratio re- 
gum ; there being no other tribunal to 
which they could submit their differen- 
ces. 

The civil war was not waged for the 
purpose of enlarging the powers of the 
federal government, nor for the purpose 
of overthrowing or interfering with the 
rights or established institutions of the 
states; as was emphatically declared by 
both branches of Congress in 1861; and 
its effect has been simply to maintain the 
authority of the constitution, with all the 
powers which it confers, and all the re- 
strictions which it imposes, unabridged 
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and unaltered. No such authority having 

been previously vested in the government, 
it cannot be assumed as one of the results 
of the civil war. 

Putting aside, however, this only 
blemish upon a great work, we desire to 
call particular attention to the masterly 
manner in which Mr. Dana has treated 
the great topics of the day. 

His note on the Monroe doctrine will 
well repay perusal, as it is a subject on 
which much apprehension exists in the 
public mind. This enunciation of Amer- 
ican policy, he shows to have consisted 
of two points: 1. That inasmuch as 
the whole of the American continent is 
now within the territorial limits of some 
one or other civilized power, it is no lon- 
ger open to colonization by European 
naiions. 2. That the United States will 
view, as an unfriendly act, any attempt 
on the part of European powers to inter- 
fere for the purpose of controlling the 
political affairs of any of the American 
States, or to extend to them the opera- 
tion of the European political system. 
The question is well worth the study of 
the statesman, and it is ably treated in 
this work. 

Another question of more than com- 
mon interest, especially to our natural- 
ized citizens, is the extent to which the 
government of the United States will 
afford them protection in foreign lands. 
The doctrine extracted by Mr. Dana from 
the cases of Martin Koszta, Simon Tou- 
sig, and others, is, that the government 
will afford protection to a domiciled resi- 
dent of the United States whilst travel- 
ling in a foreign country, under her pass- 
port, against any arrest or seizure by the 
government of his native sovereign, in 
any «vent except that of a voluntary re- 
turn to his place of birth; but in such 
case |1e will not be protected against mil- 

itary service owing by him to his native 
sovereign at the time of his emigra- 
tion. 

The case of the Trent, in which Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell, the rebel commission- 
ers to Great Britain and France, were 
removed from that vessel, at sea, by the 
commander of an armed vessel of the 
United States, and brought in as prison- 
ers of war, is the subject of a learned 
note by Mr. Dana. He considers this 
case to have settled but one principle: 
‘that a public ship, though of a nation at 
war, cannot take persons out of a neutral 
vessel, at sea, whatever may be the claim 
of her government on those persons.” A 
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doctrine always held by the government of 

the United States, and one which they 
were glad to see authoritatively estab- 
lished on a claim made by that of Eng- 
land. 

We have not space to point out in de- 
tail the many interesting questions dis. 
cussed in Mr. Dana’s learned notes, such 
as those of Intervention, Mediation, Ex- 
tradition, etc. But we cannot, in justice 
to him, omit a reference to the question 
now agitating the public mind, arising 
out of our reclamation on Great Britain 
for compensation for the ravages of the 
Alabama and other confederate priva- 
teers, fitted out in the ports of that 
country. The question at issue is a 
somewhat different one from what is 
generally supposed. Our own supreme 
court has decided that it is no breach of 
neutrality, in the absence of any treaty 
stipulation, or local statute, to build, 
arm, and equip a vessel of war, and send 
her, under American colors, to the port 
of a belligerent, with the bona jide pur- 
pose of there offering her for sale as a 
commercial enterprise; though she may 
be subject to capture by the other bel- 
ligerent, as contraband of war. Mr. 
Dana, after a thorough examination of the 
authorities and of the diplomatic corre- 
spondence between the two governments, 
thus sums up the points at issue: 

The United States claims reparation 
from Great Britain for injuries done to 
her commerce by cruisers under the 
rebel flag, for the following reasons: 

1. Because Great Britain made a pre- 
cipitate and unwarranted recognition of 
belligerency of the rebel power, and 
thereby established in law, and to some 
extent brought about in fact, a state of 
things which made possible and probable 
the illegal acts of individuals complained 
of. 

2. Because the measures taken by the 
British Government to prevent the sail- 
ing of vessels from British ports, fitted 
and equipped therein in violation of her 
neutrality, were tardy and feeble, as well 
as ineffectual; whether this arose from 
mistakes of law in the advisers of the 
crown, or bad faith, or incapacity in in- 
ferior officials, or from the insufficiency 
of the Acts of Parliament, being purely 


‘an internal question, with which the 


United States were not bound to deal. 

8. Because Great Britain did not seize 
and detain or disarm these vessels, or 
refuse them asylum, or otherwise deal 
with them in such manner as the law of 
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nations authorized her to do, after their 
fraudulent escape from the original 
orts. 

4, Because the British Government 
refused even to suggest amendments of 
her Acts of Parliament in any respect 
whatever, or to introduce the subject to 
Parliament when their inefficiency had 
been proved, and the government had 
been requested so to do, not only by the 
United States, on terms of reciprocity, 
but by citizens interested in preserving 
neutrality. 

5. Because the government had neg- 
lected or refused to prosecute citizens of 
the so-called Confederate States who 
were openly residing in England as 
agents for that power, and notoriously 
engaged in fitting out vessels in violation 
of British neutrality, though abundant 
evidence had been furnished to authorize 
proceedings. 

6. Because, by reason of this course 
of the British Government, the rebels 
had been able to set forth and maintain 
an effective force of steamers cruising 
against American commerce, having asy- 
lum and making repairs and getting coal 
and supplies in British ports; built, fit- 
ted out, armed, and manned in and from 
England, and never even expecting, or 
pretending to visit a port of the confed- 
eracy, when otherwise they would scarcely 
have had a single cruiser; the result of 
which had been a most effective belliger- 
ert aid to the rebellion, and the great 
advantage to England and detriment to 
ihe United States of driving from the 
seas the greater part of the American 
mercantile marine, heretofore the equal 
andrival of Great Britain, and transfer- 
ring the commerce of the world to the 
British flag. 

The British Government replies: 1. 
That the recognition of belligerency was 
justifiable, and made necessary at the 
time it was done, and dictated by a duty 
to the United States as well as to Great 
Britain; and that the United States 
gained by it the rights of blockade and 
search. 

2. That the government acted in good 
faith and with reasonable diligence in 
enforcing its laws for the preservation of 
its neutrality; and that, if subordinate 
officials failed in capacity or diligence in 
particular cases, their acts or failures 
being but a part of the entire proceed- 
ings otherwise proper and effective, the 


nation cannot be expected to hold itself. 


responsible for their remote consequen- 
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ces, in the way of making compensation 
for acts done by belligerents out of the 
jurisdiction. 

8. That the government did seize and 
prosecute, in her colonial ports, vessels 
which were charged with being fitted out 
at home in violation of neutrality; and 
that she was not bound by the law of 
nations to refuse asylum to, or seize or 
disarm or insist on the disarmament o/ 
vessels afterward commissioned as pub- 
lic ships of war of a belligerent visiting 
her ports, on the ground that they had 
been originally, and before their commis- 
sioning as vessels of war, fitted out in 
her jurisdiction in violation of her neu- 
trality. 

4, That the government was not satis- 
fied that the Acts of Parliament had 
proved inadequate to such an extent, 
and after so full trial, or that any amend- 
ment would be likely to improve them so 
materially as to justify the United States 
in charging the refusal to attempt their 
amendment as a want of good faith. 

5. That the government had judged in 
good faith, on the advise of competent 
counsel, @vhether, in cases suggested, 
prosecutions against individuals should 
be instituted. 

6. That if vessels fitted out and dis- 
patched from Great Britain ever so clearly 
in violation of her neutral rights, had 
fraudently escaped, without bad faith on 
the part of the government, Great Britain 
was not responsible for acts of hostility 
done by such vessels beyond her juris- 
diction. Her duty was fulfilled if she 
restored any prizes such vessels might 
bring within her jurisdiction. 

7. That it was inconsistent with the 
dignity and honor of the government to 
submit to arbitration claims of another 
government, the decision of which in- 
volved a question whether the advisers 
of the crown had correctly interpreted 
the law, or the executive officers of the 
crown had acted with diligence, good 
judgment, or good faith. 

The points we have thus briefly noticed 
are but a few of the most important ones 
which are fully discussed by Mr. Dana; 
for a proper appreciation of his labors 
we must refer the reader to the book 
itself, with the assurance that it will 
well repay the time devoted to its peru- 
sal, It is no ephemeral production, but 
a good, solid, and deeply interesting 
work, which will long preserve its place 
as a landmark in the literature of the 
nineteenth century. 
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Lire or Sart Cecriia, Vircin AnD 
Martyr. By the Reverend Prosper 
Guéranger, Abbé de Solesmes. Trans- 
lated from the French. 12mo, pp. 404. 


Philadelphia: P. F. Cunningham. 1866. 


This work from the pen of the learned 
Benedictine will, no doubt, be warmly 
welcomed, both because of its authorship 
and its own intrinsic merit. It will take 
its rank, however, rather among works 
of profound hagiological research than as 
a contribution to popular biographies of 
thesaints. The history of the life and 
martyrdom of St. Cecilia occupies but a 
very small portion of the volume. The 
rest is devoted to the confirmatory testi- 
monies to her life afforded by the litur- 
gies of the church, both Greek and Latin, 
the history of her relics and of the Roman 
basilica erected in her honor, and the 
homage paid to her throughout Christen- 
dom in literature and the arts. All this 
is of the greatest interest and value, and 
no little thanks are due to the eminent 
author for his labor and research. Asa 
life of Saint Cecilia it does not satisfy us. 
The style is crude and laboriou@ and lack- 
ing in the elements of a finished biogra- 
phy. The author has collected materials 
which would have come from the hand 
of a Wiseman or a Newman a master- 
piece of literary art, a living picture of the 
life and times of one of the most illustrious 
saints of the church. But he does not 
appear to know how to take advantage of 
the treasure which he has gathered to- 
gether with so much painstaking labor. 
Hence the scenes in the life of Saint Ceci- 
lia furnished him by the quaint and charm- 
ing descriptions in the “ Acts” of the saint 
—her espousals, the vision of the angel 
seen by her husband, the martyrdom of 
the two brothers Valerian and Tiburtius, 
her own interrogatory before the Roman 
prefect, and sublime death—scenes re- 
plete with varied interest, and affording 
matter for the most powerful dramatic 
description, and presented to us in the 
tamest and rudest style. What, for in- 
stance, can be more commonplace than 
the following: Valerian, in presence of 
Cecilia and the angel, is assured by the 
heavenly visitor that in return for his 
consent to the vow of virginity made by 
his saintly spouse, any request he might 
make will be granted him. The young 
man, overcome with gratitude, threw him- 
self at the feet of the divine messenger, 
and thus expressed his desires: Nothing 
in life is more precious to me than the af. 
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fection of my brother ; and now that I am 
rescued from peril, it would be a bitter 
trial to leave this beloved brother exposed 
to danger. J will, therefore, reduce my 
requests to one: I beseech Christ to deli- 
ver my brother, Tiburtius, as he has de. 
livered me, and to perfect us both in the 
confession of his name. ’” 

The translation we should judge to be 
a faithful one, and is, in the main, correct 
English. We hardly see how it could 
be much improved considering the formal, 
unsympathetic style of the original ; but 
we wish that in certain descriptive pas- 
sages the historical present had been pre- 
served throughout, or altogether avoided, 
Weare surprised to see the author styled 
upon the title page as the Reverend Pros. 
per Guéranger, abbé de Solesmes. It is 
not common to attach the title of Rev. to 
the name of authors and prelates of such 
note as Dom Guéranger, and ‘abbé dé’ 
for ‘abbot of is notin good taste. 

A fancy portrait accompanies the vo- 
lume, representing Saint Cecilia with a 
harp, which ill accords with the Anti- 
phon quoted on the title-page: ‘ Can- 
tantibus organis, Cecilia Domino de- 
cantatbat,” and which is, moreover, so 
completely at variance with all represen- 
tations of her by both ancient and modern 
artists, and we would willingly dispense 
with that ; but the book is, for the reasons 
we have assigned, of such value, that we 
thank the enterprising publisher for the 
opportunity afforded the American pub- 
lic of perusing the work in English. 


Spanish Papers anp Otaer MIsceLta- 
nies, hitherto unpublished or uncol- 
lected, by Wasutneton Irvine. Ar- 
ranged and edited by Prerre M. Ik- 
vine. 2vols.,12mo. With a portrait 
after Wilkie. New York: G. P. Put. 
nam. Hurdand Houghton. 1866. 


In the first of these volumes we are 
presented with a choice selection of papers 
by the illustrious author, consisting of 
several charming Spanish legends, illus- 
trative of the events of the conquest of 
Spain by the Moors, the greater portion ol 
om newly published. The second 
volumé contains some early contributions 
to the Morning Chronicle, when the 
author was but nineteen years of age. 
These were his first essays in print, but 
they are none the less remarkable for the 
fine humor they display, and for which 
he became so much admired in after 
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years. The biographical sketches, which 
follow, of Captain James Lawrence, Lieu- 
tenant Burrows, Commodore Perry, and 
Captain David Porter possess no little 
historical value; and the extended me- 
moir of the child poet, Margaret Miller 
Davidson, the younger sister of the well- 
known youthful authoress, Lucretia Maria 
Davidson, is full of the most touching and 
romantic interest. A number of reviews 
and miscellaneous papers close these vol- 
umes, which need no further praise from 
us than to say that they are all marked 
with the genius of Washington Irving. 
We have been so much charmed by the 
perusal of the Spanish legends that we 
could notrefrain from placing one of them 
entire before our readers—the Legend of 
Count Julian and his family. It will be 
found in the pages of the present number 
of Tue Carnotic Wortp. The formin 
which the publication is given is as cred- 
itable to the publishers, as itis worthy of 
the interesting matter. 


LaurentiA: A Tale of Japan. By 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton. (Ameri- 
can Reprint.) Baltimore: Kelly and 
Piet, 174 Baltimore street. 1866. 


Lady Georgiana Fullerton consecrates 
her high intellectual gifts and finished 
culture with a noble devotion to the 
sacred cause of the Catholic religion. 
In her latest story of Laurentia, she has 
chosen her theme from the comparatively 
unknown history of the Catholic Church 
in Japan, and appears to have derived 
her materials chiefly from the work of 
F, Charlevoix on that subject. 

F. Charlevoix’s History of Christianity 
in Japan is one of the most intensely 
interesting books we have ever read, and 
unfolds a page in the annals of the church 
equalling the records of the first three 
centuries in glory. The persistent mis- 
representation and suppression of truth, 
which the enemies of the Catholic re- 
ligion make use of just so far as the 
credulousness of the public will permit, 
have hitherto kept the facts in regard to 
this topic under a veil of mist. This 
veil is lifting, however, and is destined 
soon, we trust, to disappear before the 
rays of truth. 

Lady Fullerton’s story is well adapted 
to awaken attention to this subject, if 
the general apathy and aversion to all 
Catholic literature does not prevent its 
being read. Its incidents are mainly 


historical, with just enough of embellish- 
ment and portraiture of imaginary char- 
ters and incidents to make it life-like. 
It is written with that ardor of feeling and 
in that glowing style, chastened by good 
taste, which are characteristic of Lady 
Georgiana’s productions. As a work of 
art it is not equal to her master-piece, 
Constance Sherwood. The events de- 
scribed are, however, so replete with the 
highest and most absorbing interest, 
that one feels no inclination to advert to 
the mere artistic merit of plot, style, or 
description. It combines the fascination 
of a well-written sensation novel, with 
the utility of a solid book of spiritual 
reading. We recommend it to all who 
read anything at all except the daily 
papers, and advise all parents, whether 
they read or do not read themselves, to 
give it to their children. The latter, 
we are sure, will not find it hard to take. 


Vicnetres, Biographical Sketches of 
Madame Swetchine, La Sceur Rosalie, 
Madame Pape Carpentier, Madame 
Lamertine, etc. By Bessie Rayner 
Parkes. London and New-York: 
Alexander Strahan. 1866. 


These sketches are all full of interest, 
some of them most touching and beauti- 
ful. The life of La Sceur Rosalie can- 
not fail to win admiration from every 
heart. The most wretched faubourg of 
Paris was the scene of her labors; here 
with heart and hands, with every power 
of soul and body, she labored year after 
year, never weary, but simply and 
quietly performing a work which man 
has been proud to honor, a work which 
God alone fully knows. We quote a 
short passage describing the funeral of 
La Sceur Rosalie : 

“She was followed to the grave by a mul- 
titude such as could be neither counted nor 
described: every rank, age, and profession 
was there; great and small, rich and poor, 
learned men and laborers, the most famous and 
the most obscure. Instead of going straight 


,toward the church, the body was borne 


through the streets where she had been ac- 
customed to visit, and women and children 
who could not walk in the great procession 
fell on their knees and prayed. A band of 
soldiers surrounded the bier and rendered 
military honors to the one who lay upon 
it, for she had been decorated with the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor.” 


This lowly Sister of Charity felt not 
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that her sphere was narrow, but her 
love, her energy, and activity found every- 
where opportunities; they never failed 
her, she never failed them. This life of 
Sister Rosalie alone would give interest 
to any volume of biographies; but several 
others have almost an equal interest, 
particularly that of Madame Swetchine, 
anoble Russian lady. Sheembraced the 
Catholic faith, spent many years of her 
life in Paris, associating with the noblest 
spirits of the day—Lacordaire, Chateau- 
briand, Montalembert—by all of whom 
she was admired with a sort of tender 
reverence. Though influencing for many 
years the highest circles of Parisian 
society, her life was most simply, hum- 
bly, and devoutly Christian. The sketch 
of one of our own countrywomen, Har- 
riet K. Hunt of Boston, who has done 
much toward enlightening the women of 
the working classes by her lectures 
on physiology, is also pleasantly given. 
We think our authoress has shown in 
this volume that women have power to 
do a great work, and that this work can 
easily be found, and easily done, if but 
the heart and soul are in it. The volume 
is beautifully gotten up. 


Tue Sam Squire, anv Tue Inrorwers 
or 1798, with a View of their Contem- 
poraries. To which are added jottings 
about Ireland seventy years ago. By 
William John Fitzpatrick, J.P., Bio- 
grapher of Bishop Doyle, etc., etc. 
1 vol. 12mo, pp. 3879. Boston: Patrick 
Donahoe. 


In Tae Catnoric Wortp for April 
last, page 122, wil] be found an article en- 
titled: ‘‘ Ireland, and the Informers of 


1798.” That article gave a synopsis of 
portions of ‘‘ The Sham Squire,” of which 
the copy under notice is a reprint from 
the last Dublin edition. It is a curious 
book, and contains many highly interest- 
ing incidents of the rebellion of 1798 ; of 
the death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
Emmet, and other Irish patriots of that 
day. The facts disclosed show that 
through bribery and the spy system, Eng- 
land succeeded in crushing out all efforts 
for Ireland’s independence, even better 


New Publications. 


than her ministers hoped. This system 
of bribery, however, is not peculiar to 
Ireland, as many writers have asserted ; 
but is the same in all countries, and in 
all times. It has been used in this coun- 
try by both sides in the late war, with as 
much success as it ever was in Ireland. 
The only difference being that the Irish 
patriots never had money to use for such 
a purpose, while England had plenty, 
hence her success. The book is well 
worth reading, and throws light on many 
disputed points of Irish history, especial- 
ly that portion of it relating to 1798. 


First Principrzs: A letter to a Protes- 
tant friend asking information about 
the Catholic Church, by the Rev. G. 
H. Doane. New York: P. O'Shea, 
Publisher, No. 27 Barclay Street. 
1866. 


The title of this pamphlet speaks for 
itself. It is a plain statement of the 
difference between Catholics and Protes- 
tants on the way pointed out by Christ 
to find true Christianity. 


Lawrence Kenor, New York, will 
soon publish a new volume of Sermons 
by the Paulist Fathers. It will con- 
tain several Sermons by the late Father 
Baker. 


Messrs. Jonn Murrpny & Co. an- 
nounce a new edition of ‘Good 
Thoughts for Priest and People.” By 
Rey. Father Noethen. 


RECEIVED : 


From J. J. O'Connor and Co., Newark, 
N. J. Curious Questions. By Rev. 
Henry A. Brann, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, 
pp. 292. 

D. and J. Sadlier and Co., New York. 
Disappointed Ambition; or, Married 
and Single. By Miss Agnes M. Stew- 
art. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 248. 


(@¥" Wanted to purchase, at this Office, 
several copies of Branchereau’s “ Pree- 
lectiones Philosophicale.” Second Edi- 
tion. 














